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THE PLUMBER’S BILL VERSUS THE PRINTER’S BILL. 


BY ARTHURCKIRKBRIDE TAYLOR, 


» HERE was once a_ poor 
printer, and as he had been 
in the business a very long 
time he was very poor. It 
had been his earnest desire 
that the end of his days 
should come before he had 
been in the business so long 
that he would have to be 
buried at the expense of 
the county. Not that he 
was opposed to hard work 

or that he wasted his substance in riotous living ; 
on the contrary, he worked hard from morn. till 
night, and ofttimes those who chanced to pass his 
way by night could see the light and hear him at 
his work. Industrious, honest, careful, still by the 
utmost striving did he barely make both ends meet. 

His greatest fault was one of which few were 
good enough to tell him, and by it many availed 
themselves to profit. He didn’t charge enough — 
in other words, he failed to put a sufficiently high 
value upon his labor. 
mating, he put down so much for stock, so much 
for composition, and so much for presswork, etc., 
in the usual way. Yet his profits were few and 
far between. The drafts from the town banks 
blew upon him with the regularity and the chill of 
the lake wind in winter, and in direct proportion 
as the drafts came did he hustle to meet them. 
Not that he liked their genial visits, but he enter- 
tained them as necessary evils, and when they were 
gone there usually wasn’t much left for him. 

He had about become resigned to his fate, 
believing that it had been decreed to him in expia- 
tion of some of the evil deeds of his ancestors, 
which demanded that someone should labor inces- 
santly for a bare living. 

But something happened one day. It was com- 
monplace enough in its nature; such things happen 


He was not careless in esti-: 


every day and nothing is thought of them. But 
this exercised an influence over his future career., 
He received a plumber’s bill. 

Many a strong man has been brought to tears 
by the sight of a full-grown statement of indebted- 
ness from a plumber. Now the bill which this 
printer received was not of such great size, but, be 
it remembered, it was the masterful way in which 
it was drawn up that could not fail to inspire 
respect. A water pipe had frozen and burst, and 
in order to repair the damage a sink had to be 
removed, a new piece of pipe put in place of the 
injured one, and the sink replaced. That was all 
there was of it, a layman would have said. But 
the plumber looked at it with the eye of a profes- 
sional, and his effort was worthy of his reputation. 
The plumber was a man of details. The bill 
started off innocently enough, in the accepted way, 
with the script date line, followed by the victim’s 
name, and then in somber gothic thundered the 
words ‘‘To James Squeezer, Dr.” ‘The old man 
braced himself and then let his eye drop to the 
first line: 


To 1 man, % day 


‘*One man, one-half day,” repeated the old man, in 
a meditative tone, ‘‘let me see. The young man 
brought a push cart full of gas pliers at 8:30, and 
at 9:10 he had discovered that the assortment was 
incomplete. He returned to the shop and by 10:30 
he had the remainder of his employer’s machinery 
on the pavement in front of the office. And 
although he left at 11:15 I suppose that that consti- 
tutes a plumber’s half day. I think that I must 
have missed my calling, as the man said who over- 
slept himself.” The next item was like unto it. It 
read: 


- we 
> .4o9 


To 1 boy, % day 


The disciple of Gutenberg soliloquized: ‘‘75 cents 
for a half-day, $1.50 a day, $9 a week; that’s 
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pretty fair for a boy. I wonder if I could get a 
job for my son when he graduates.” 
The remainder of the bill defied comment. It 
ran: 
To lead pipe, 15 pounds at 9 cents.... $1.35 
* 6 nails .05 
‘“* ¥% dozen screws .08 
** 1 foot white pine lumber .10 
“s .05 
.12 


“y 05 
$4.05 


‘*T don’t see anything wrong in it,” admitted the 
printer, ‘‘ but it does seem rather small to make a 
charge for that putty and those nails.” 

Then he thought of the times that he had 
printed bill-heads for that same plumber and only 
charged for stock, composition, and presswork. 
‘‘T wonder if I couldn’t make out a bill the same 
way the plumber does.” So he sat down and fig- 
ured up a bill for 1,000 bill-heads, for which he 
usually charged $2.75. 


To composition 

‘** correcting, time 

** presswork 

‘* time lost on press proof 


wnre st 
nm nt wo 


‘ errand boy 
collector, for calling to collect bill. 


$3.22 


‘* Now I can’t see that I have overcharged a single 
item and every one of them went into the job. 
Why haven’t I as much right to get paid for the 
little things as the plumber ?” 

The printer thereupon inaugurated a new sys- 
tem of charging. He always made out two bills 
for every job done; one of these contained every 
item, however small, which went into the job, the 
other merely gave the one charge of the total 
which was shown by the other bill. Well, he 
knew that it wouldn’t do to show a fully itemized 
bill to a customer, especially to one subject to heart 
disease —the shock would prove too much. But 
most of them, he thought, could stand the one 
charge, and if they wanted to know why the 
charge was so high he had his itemized bill to show 
them. 

The great change in his business policy proved 
the printer’s salvation. He is now able to move on 
the same plane socially as the plumber, and he now 
hopes that when his time has come he will be able 
to own a lot in the cemetery, and who knows but 
that he may be able to afford a tombstone if he is 
only spared a little longer. 
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SIMPLE SUGGESTIONS REGARDING COLORS. 


NO. I.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


OOKING backward over many years of expe- 
ib rience in the printing office, my thoughts have 
led me to some of the practical difficulties then 
encountered by those who essayed to do ‘‘chro- 
matic” presswork. Of course these difficulties, as 
I now see them, sprung from the absence of present 
facilities, and a skillful knowledge regarding the 
mixing and harmonizing of printing inks ; besides, 
instead of the wide range of beautiful half-tone 
and art colors now at hand, only poor qualities of 
red, yellow, blue, and black ink were obtainable. 
Well doI recollect the time and the occasion when I 
beheld the first little batch of white ink, then made 
for a suitable sizing to ‘‘hold on” dry colors. My 
admiration for and wonder at the skill of the man 
who knew how to make that white ink amounted 
to reverence, for it was a great trade secret, and 
the secret was well kept for many years. 

Next to the primary colors for printing inks, 
that known as ‘‘ white ink” has proved a very val- 
uable factor in the execution, delicacy and finish of 
the best works in chromatics. Of black ink there 
cannot be any dispute as to its great importance to 
the color scale, for it coéperates with this scale in a 
way that is now manifestly essential in numerous 
combinations of the most useful and beautiful half- 
tone art colors; indeed, it would be impossible to 
succeed in making many of these tones without it. 


WHITE, BLACK, RED, YELLOW AND BLUE INKS. 


In allying white and black inks with red, yellow 
and blue inks, my object is to illustrate and point 
out in a simple manner some of the greater possi- 
bilities and practical relations these colors have 


when applied to printing. It may surprise many 
when I state that these colors, properly combined 
or worked over or under one another, will pro- 
duce almost every known color, hue, shade or 
tint. For the most general uses in the printing 
business, let me single out a list of colors that can 
be made with the respective colors named and in the 
manner suggested : 

1. Golden Yellow — Mixed in proper propor- 
tions with those already named, will make light and 
dark yellow, lemon, orange, green, olive, flesh, 
salmon, citron, brown, black, yellow-green, yellow- 
gray, yellow-black, orange-gray, bronze-gray, blue- 
green, etc. If worked over or under red, blue, 
purple, gray or black, other results may be ob- 
tained, such as brilliant reds, greens, olives, drabs, 
magentas, etc. 

2. Cardinal Red— By the term “cardinal” I 
mean a color of red devoid of purple or blue rays. 
This color of ink, mixed with two or more of the 
five named, and in proper proportions, will make 
light and dark red, orange, purple, violet, maroon, 








brown, flesh, lavender, salmon, sea-green, red- 
green, red-blue, blue-red, red-gray, red-black, 
sienna-red, leather-brown, brown-black, deep- 


black, photo-black, purple-black, violet-black, etc. 
When red is printed over or under yellow, orange, 
blue, green, gray or black, rich reds, browns, 
olives, purples and 
blacks can be pro- 
duced. 

3. True Blue— 
This blue is obtain- 
able by mixing about 
two-thirds the quan- 
tity of bronze blue 
with one-third ultra- 
marine blue. Mixed 
in like manner to 
that for yellow, blue, 
and the leading col- 
ors named, light and 
dark blue, purple, 
green, brown, ma- 
roon, magenta, drab, 
slate, olive, blue- 
gray, green-gray, 
sea-green, green-black, blue-black, purple-black, 
photo-black, dark-brown, jet-black, etc. Let blue 
be worked over or under yellow, orange, red, gray 
or black, and we have a number of hues and 
tones of green, citron, drab, magenta, brown, 
purple and black. 

KEEP THE FIVE COLORS OF INK ON HAND. 

It will be apparent from the foregoing that we 
can readily have at hand the needed requisites for 
any color scheme. If the work on which colors are 
to be employed is of a fine character, then let the 
primary inks be selected for that class of printing, 
for we must have a superior quality of these to se- 
cure desirable results. With inferior goods it would 
simply be impossible to produce the number or vari- 
ety of colors named. 

The occasional want of a small quantity of ap- 
propriate colored ink is most keenly felt when it is 
discovered that both job and press must wait for 
this until it can be had from the inkmaker. Buta 
circumstance’ like this should never occur, as there 
is no just reason for it, provided a supply of the 
inks mentioned is kept in stock in the printing 
office. If it is an excuse that the workmen do not 
understand the detail of mixing colors, then some 
one or all of them should lose no time in learning 
how to do so. This study is not as difficult as it 
may appear; and in theory and in practice it is 
only necessary to have a fair amount of judgment 
and a good eye for correct coloring to make a suc- 
cess in this important field of printing. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIVE COLORS OF INK. 

With the statement of what is possible to be 
made in the way of colors, by a proper proportion 
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and mixture of the five already mentioned for con- 
sideration, it will be well for the reader to follow 
the writer as he progresses with this subject, and 
learn something about their special peculiarities in 
so far as their use in printing is concerned; and 
also of the relative strength in their coloring prop- 
erties by incorporation with one another. ‘This is 
deemed of much importance, in order that when the 
point is reached at which instructions as to how 
and in what proportions these five colors are made 
use of to produce the larger variety of colors, an 
intelligent estimate of their practical worth may be 
at hand. I will, therefore, begin with a few words 
about white ink. 

White Ink.—This color of ink is made of various 
bases, more or less expensive, as it is used for fine 
as well as inferior printing. The inferior quality 
of this ink is made of carbonate of lead, commer- 
cially known as white lead. This is pulverized and 
finely ground in a common varnish, made from 
petroleum or resin oil, or both. It is used princi- 
pally for reducing deep colors, and in making tints 
for poster printing. ‘The finer qualities of white 
ink are made from magnesia, silver-white and zinc- 
white, and incorporated with the best linseed oil 
varnish. The magnesia ink is transparent, while 
the latter two are quite translucent. Such inks mix 
freely with any colored ink, or may be reduced 
with linseed oil varnish of different consistency and 
strength. They furnish the best bases for tints, 
or for strong colors where the latter is to be 
worked full-bodied; they also dry rapidly when 


mixed into other inks. 
(To be continued.) 
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ELECTROTYPE MOLDING PRESSES.* 
BY F. J. HENRY. 
HE first press made for electrotype molding 
was that built for Mr. J. W. Wilcox by the 
North Chelmsford Iron Works, at North Chelms- 
ford, Massachusetts. A few 
presses of the same style are 
now in use, but are built much 
heavier and stronger than the 
first one was. It was supposed | 
that as the duty required was 
merely to press a 
form into soft wax 
composition that but 
little force would be 
applied, and conse- 
quently no great 
strength necessary. 
Experience demon- 
strated that it was necessary to provide for the 
application of much increased pressure; if the 






DUKE. 


* NoTE.—The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
Notes and Queries on Electrotyping and Stereotyping, conducted by Mr. 
Henry on another page of this issue.—EpITor. 
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designer of Mr. Wilcox’s press could see the presses 
used today, he might think the present generation 
extravagant in the use of material. This is what 
is known as a screw press. Four screws, one near 
each corner of the platen, are geared together so all 
move in unison by a lever applied to a shaft located 
at the center of the press platen, which by the 
action of the screws is moved up or down, the bed 
of the press remaining stationary, as in a letter- 
copying press. This style of machine is not very 
powerful, but is quite rapid in operation, therefore 
very useful in molding jobbing; as there is ample 
range of motion of the platen, forms or unblocked 


Half-tone by Blanchard & Watts Eng. Co., Boston, Mass. 


plates may be molded with equal facility. The 
necessity for larger and more powerful presses 
led to the use of what is known as the toggle 
press, which is the style in most general use at 
present. In this kind of press there are two tog- 
gles, one located at each side of the bed, and actu- 
ated by a pilot wheel on a screw attached to the 
press and connected with the toggles at their center. 
In operation, the platen or head of the press 
remains stationary, the bed or lower platen being 
the one that is moved. 

With this style of press a very great pressure 
may be exerted, but only when the thickness of the 
cut or form is such that the toggles can be brought 
to a nearly straight position. Failure to appreci- 
ate the amount of strain on the press which results 
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from the application, by the workman, of a moder- 
ate amount of strength, when the toggles were 
nearly straight, has caused the breaking of many 
presses. The obtaining of sufficient pressure for 
molding a form of large or even medium size being 
confined within very limited range of motion, it is 
necessary that the article to be molded shall be very 
nearly type-high. If higher than type, none but 
small jobs can be molded ; if lower than type, there 
must be sufficient packing inserted to make up the - 
difference. This is one of the inconveniences of 
toggle presses. One style of these presses is made 
so the head may be swung over, bringing the bot- 


Duplicates for sale. 


THE DANCE. 


tom surface up so that a case may be readily made 
fast, if desired, and after the wax impression is 
taken it may be examined, and, when deemed nec- 
essary, the form may be reéntered. To do this 
with certainty, it is necessary that the form shall be 
securely fastened to the bed of the press. <A very 
simple method for applying power to a toggle press 
is to remove the pilot wheel and substitute a large 
chain wheel, put up a countershaft with clutch pul- 
leys (same as are used for screw-cutting lathes, but 
with a chain wheel in place of the usual driving 
pulley), connect the two chain wheels with a link 
belt. An attachment may be applied to the link 
belt to stop the shaft at any particular point so the 
platen shall not be moved to a greater distance than 
necessary. Within a few years some quite heavy 
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presses, built to be operated by power only, have 
been put on the market and are giving fairly satis- 
factory service. They are, however, rather slow 
in action — in fact, too slow for small forms, as much 
time being required to mold a form one inch square 
as one the full size of the press. 

Unquestionably the best form of press in use is 
the hydraulic press; it has a range of motion of 
about three inches, so does not require the use of 
packing when a thin plate is to be molded, may be 
operated by hand or power, and when properly 
arranged is more rapid in action than any other 
mentioned. The cylinder should be of very close- 


gallons are required, and it is cheaper to replenish 
the oil occasionally than to repack the press; be- 
sides, the packing and all working parts are kept 
well lubricated, and of course there is an entire 
freedom from rust or other corrosion. 

Some hydraulic presses are arranged to be oper- 
ated by power, others by hand; in either case there 
should be two pumps, one with a large cylinder, to 
impart a rapid motion to the ram, and the other 
with a small plunger by which the desired pres- 
sure can be obtained. A pressure gauge should 
be attached, so the operator can see at a glance 
the amount of pressure on the form being molded. 

















PAYING THE TOLL. 


grained metal, or the rust and coarse-grained iron 
will cut away the packing quite rapidly. Rapid 
wear of the packing may be prevented, to some ex- 
tent, by having the cylinder lined with copper, 
which should be rolled or hammered in to make 
a perfect fit before being bored out to size. A 
copper-lined cylinder is necessarily more costly, but 
more economical in the end than one of cast iron 
only, especially when water is used in the press. 
Winter-strained lard-oil is, on the whole, the best 
substance I know of for an electrotyper to use in 
his hydraulic press. With pump and tanks properly 
arranged the oil will keep clear and free from dust 
a long time. I know where it has been used for 
over six years and is yet good. Anyway, but a few 


Photo by Geo. Legge, Montreal. 


After a little experience, a molder can judge so 
nearly regarding the pressure as to seldom fail to 
make a good mold at the first trial. 

Pumps operated by power are sometimes ar- 
ranged so the larger plunger, by making one 
stroke, will move the ram rapidly and sufficiently 
to make a slight impression of the form, in the 
wax. ‘The mold is completed by the small plun- 
ger. On some pumps several strokes of the larger 
pump are necessary to take up the lost motion when 
an automatic arrangement stops further action 6f 
that pump, and the mold is finished with the small 
plunger as before. 

Pumps to be operated by hand are supplied with 
two plungers, one large and one small, each with a 
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lever and handle by which to operate it, conven- 
iently located so they can be reached without mak- 
ing it necessary for the molder to take more than 
one step from his position while putting a form on 
the press. By operating the larger pump he can 
quickly raise the platen and can obtain sufficient 
pressure to mold any forms not requiring more than 
about 500 pounds pressure per square inch on the 
ram; for greater pressures he merely changes his 
hand to the handle of the smaller pump, when, 
with a few strokes he can obtain the pressure re- 
quired. By means of another handle within easy 
reach, a valve may be opened which relieves the 
pressure instantly. 

As before stated, few persons realize the amount 
of pressure necessary to obtain a good mold in wax. 
On a Hoe press, with a platen 24 by 30 inches, equal 
to 720 square inches, the ram is 20 inches in diame- 
ter, the area being 314 square inches. The safety 
valve is set to lift at a pressure of 450 pounds per 
square inch, which gives a uniform pressure on a 
cut or form the full size of the press of about 200 
pounds per square inch. This pressure is but 
about half that necessary for molding a half-tone 
or other solid cut. 

When using a hydraulic press, it is important 
that the form be placed as near as possible in the 
center of the platen, otherwise the ram may be 
cramped in the cylinder, and serious injury be done 
to the press. On a’ screw press or a toggle press, 
the position of the form is not a matter of much 
consequence, from the fact that all parts of the 
platen move alike. 
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PUNCTUATION — THE PERIOD. 
NO. VI.—BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
ONSIDERED merely as a punctuation-mark, 
the period might be dismissed with the bare 
assertion that it should be used at the end of every 
declarative or unexclamatory imperative sentence. 
That is its only use in punctuation strictly so 
called, as it does not in any other way point off one 
expression as separated from another. 

Among other uses of the period, that which is 
most similar to the separation of sentences is the 
separation of whole numbers and decimals. Noth- 
ing could be more purely conventional than the 
indication of their fractional nature by prefixing 
to figures a period; yet no other conventional 
usage is more surely universal. All decimal frac- 
tions are, written in this way, and this is the first 
fact learned about decimals, and it is such a simple 
fact that no one should be able to forget it; but 
evidence is not lacking that even some accountants 
do forget or ignore the true office of the point in 
this use. In some advertisements in New York 
papers the figures of dollars with no cents are fol- 
lowed by a period, at the dictation of the adver- 


tisers. Could this arise in any other way than 
through misapprehension? Some compositors also, 
in dividing dollars and cents at the end of a line 
(something, by the way, that should not be 
allowed), keep the point with the dollars. Cents 
are decimal fractions of dollars, and the point 
belongs with them, and has no connection what- 
ever with the dollars. 

Some people have affected a differentiation be- 
tween the decimal and other uses of the period by 
turning the point up to indicate a decimal, but it is 
doubtful whether this is ever really helpful. Such 
practice may have led to the notion, lately promi- 
nent, that it would be well to introduce different 
points to indicate different kinds of decimals. 
There are no different kinds of decimals ; they are 
always really the same in their nature, though 
written to answer different purposes. Convention- 
ality accomplishes many revolutions in practice, 
and it may be possible that usage will change in 
the writing of decimals. They have been written 
as they now are for so long a time, and necessity 
for change seems so little likely of proof, that the 
possibility seems very remote. Practice is about 
evenly divided between the normal and the reversed 
position of the decimal point, and those who 
reverse it think there is clear gain in doing so. 
The gain seems impossible to prove, and practice 
is open to choice. Simplicity favors the normal 
position. - 

Writers on punctuation commonly say that a 
period must be used after every abbreviated word. 
This rule is too inclusive, if we pay any attention 
to the true sense of the words used in making a 
rule. Adbreviated means merely ‘‘ shortened,” and 
many words are shortened without using a period 
after them to mark this fact. Mr. Paul Allardyce, 
in his book entitled ‘‘Stops; or, How to Punctu- 
ate,” comes nearer to the truth in his fourth rule 
for the period than some other writers, though he 
makes some very queer assertions in connection 
with that rule, as follows: 

‘* A full stop is placed after most abbreviations, 
after initial letters, and after ordinal numbers in 
Roman characters. 

‘*Gen. i. 20; two lbs.; A. D. 1883; 3 p.m.; &c. 
and etc.; M. D.; J. S. Mill; William III., King of 
England; MS., LL. D. (not M. S. and L. L. D.). 

‘‘Note that the use of the full stop in these 
cases does not prevent another point from being 
used immediately after it. But if they occur at 
the end of a sentence, another full stop is not 
added; or, more correctly, it may be said that 
Rule IV. does not apply at the end of a sentence. 

‘¢*Mr,’ ‘Messrs,’ ‘Dr’—abbreviations which 
retain the last letter of the whole word —are gen- 
erally written without a point.” 

Mr. Allardyce’s last assertion is certainly aston- 
ishing. So far is the omission of the point from 








being general, as he says it is, that to the practiced 
eye the forms without it are anything but agree- 
able. Printing-office technicality has changed the 
primary and true significance of the word adbbrevi- 
ation, making it ap- 
ply to many forms 
that are really con- 
tractions. To print- 
ers an abbreviation 
is any shortened rep- 
resentative of a word 
after which a period 
is used. Thus, Wn. 
is counted an abbre- 
viation, and so is 
dept. for ‘‘ depart- 
ment,” the latter as 
differentiated from 
dep’t, which is called 
by printers a con- 
traction. As a mat- 





READY FOR THE RIDE. 


‘‘evening” is an abbreviation, though not tech- 
nically so classed, and deft. and Wm. are contrac- 
tions. Technicality cannot alter the real fact that 
any mere clipping off of a part from the end is 
abbreviating, or the other fact that omitting an 
inner part and drawing the ends together is con- 
tracting. But this does not lessen the utility of 
the technical distinction. 

Some of the abbreviations that are properly 
written without a period are the shortened repre- 
sentatives of names, as Fred, Phil, Ed, Fob, etc. 
They are rightly considered as merely familiar 
short forms, analogous to /7m, Zom, Bob, etc., 
which are not called abbreviations. 

One real abbreviation that recently has often 
been printed without a period is cent. for Latin 
‘*centum,” as used in per cent. Nothing can alter 
the fact that it is an abbreviation, but those who 
choose to drop the point may claim the authority of 
Webster’s International Dictionary, and will have 
no great lack of company in their practice. Every 
“dictionary but the one named treats the form as an 
abbreviation, and a majority of the best printers 
always use the period. 

Some writers give a separate rule, ‘‘Use the 
period after initials.” Such use is simply that of 
the rule we have been considering, as initials are 
abbreviations. No separate rule is needed. 

One clause of Mr. Allardyce’s rule covers a mat- 
ter about which opinions differ, mainly because the 
real distinction between two numeral functions is 
not kept clearly in mind. He says, ‘‘A full stop is 
placed after ordinal numbers in Roman 
characters.” An unsigned article recently pub- 
lished has a rule, ‘‘ The period is generally used 
after Roman numerals,” and proceeds as follows: 
‘It is not so used in the paging of prefaces, etc. 





ter of fact, eve for 
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In many modern works the period is omitted after 
the Roman numeral, as, William I made a mistake. 
The insertion or omission of a period in this con- 
nection is almost wholly a matter of printing-office 
style.” 

Even Mr. Allardyce’s rule is open to the objec- 
tion that it should be qualified, as the other one is, 
by some such word as ‘‘generally.” It is not true 
that the usage is universal, and probably it never 
was universal ; yet the rule is stated as if referring 
to unquestioned practice. The other writer men- 
tions modern works only as omitting the period. 
‘*Modern” is not a word of definite limitation, 
neither is its converse, ‘‘ancient”; but it is cer- 
tain that the practice of omission cannot be proved 
peculiar to works that are modern, no matter what 
is understood as the limit of that word, nor can it 
be proved that all ancient works used the period. 

It is unfortunate that it has become so common 
to say of any practice that it is ‘‘almost wholly a 
matter of printing-office style.” Nearly every mat- 
ter of which this is said presents itself to different 
minds in different aspects, and that is why it is 
seldom justifiable to call either practice unqualifi- 
edly erroneous. 

‘¢ William I.” means, and should be read, ‘‘ Wil- 
liam the First,” and thus the numeral stands as an 
abbreviation for the ordinal word. Such is un- 
doubtedly the reasoning that first led to the use of 
the period, and it is as good reasoning now as it 
ever was. No absolute proof can be adduced for 
the assertion, but it is the present writer’s decided 
impression that most writers and printers treat the 
numeral as an abbreviation, and use the period with 
it. On the contrary, those who adopt the other 
practice claim that 
such numerals are of 
the same nature as 
any others, especially 
those of a series, and 
hold that the period 
is useless. As in the 
case of per cent., it 
would probably be 
futile to attempt ar- 
guing with those who 
reason in this wise. 
They are as well en- 
titled as any others 
to have an opinion. 
Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that real 
principle first dic- 
tated the distinction between ordinal and cardinal 
numerals, though the dividing line is somewhat 
vague ; and in the last analysis it is principle that 
dictates printing-office style. The rule is good, even 
if some people will not follow it—‘‘Use a period 
after ordinal numbers in Roman characters.” 
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THE NEW VOLUME. 

ITH the present issue of this magazine its 

seventeenth volume is commenced. During 
the six months closing with March, reports of 
financial embarrassment and failure in the printing 
trade have been distressingly numerous from almost 
all parts of the country. An indication has been 
shown, nevertheless, on the part of employers and 
employes of a desire to arrive at a more candid and 
frank consideration of trade differences, and the 
closing of the breach between the pressmen’s 
organization and the typographical union has done 
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much to soothe irritation and resentment on the 
part of all concerned. A more hopeful tone now 
prevails in the trade, and there is a manifestation 
on the part of employing printers of effort to con- 
duct their business on a more secure and rational 
system than heretofore. In the quality of work 
being produced a decided improvement is noticea- 
ble. A greater variety of individuality is shown in 
the composing rooms and a more artistic conception 
of the new designs of the typefounders. The 
movement toward forming printers’ technical clubs 
has advanced materially and promises to be a most 
important factor in elevating the trade and devel- 
oping the latent talent of ambitious workmen. 
The field of invention has been well cultivated and 
has contributed largely to all branches of the busi- 
ness. ‘The indications of the past six months, and 
the possibilities of the months ensuing, rightly con- 
sidered, must be, on the whole, gratifying to the 
least sanguine. For THe INLAND PRINTER’S new 
volume, we may say, it will be the untiring effort 
of the management to keep it in advance of the 
progress of the art of printing and all that per- 
tains to it. Volume seventeen will be the most 
notable hitherto issued and new subscribers will 
find the investment exceedingly profitable to them. 





DEPRECIATION OF PLANT. 

LONDON correspondent writes: ‘‘In a large 
3 composing room employing forty hands, what 
would be the approved method of arriving at the 
value of the type and material, such as rules, leads, 
etc., for the purpose of an annual balance? Owing 
to the large number of standing forms, to weigh up 
the type would be an impossibility. Would not the 
better plan be to keep a plant book in which would 
be entered cost of all type, rules, etc., and the total 
subjected toan annual depreciation? If the latter, 
what is the correct percentage of depreciation ?” 

In the estimation of the printers’ supply man, 
machinery and materials in general depreciate ten 
per cent of their value each year. Thus at the 
end of six and one-half years they are worth about 
fifty per cent of their original value. As the years 
go by the percentage of loss grows of course still 
smaller. Type, however, becomes secondhand in 
his estimation as soon as it is laid in the case, and 
while the value placed upon it varies somewhat 
according to its condition, yet he does not hold it in 
very high regard at any time when buying it. It 
is only when the type is on his shelves and for sale 
again that any marked change becomes noticeable 
in his estimation of its worth. 

Mr. W. W. Pasko, librarian of the New York 
Typothetz and author of the ‘‘American Dictionary 
of Printing and Bookmaking,” has prepared some 
interesting figures on this subject, which we give 
below. He says: ‘‘The depreciation is not uni- 
form. Long primer and small pica will depreciate 
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faster than bourgeois or minion, and pearl ought 
to last for a generation. Type in an office which 
has plenty of work has to be renewed every seven 
years, leads in four years, brass rule in six years, 
wooden galleys in four years, brass galleys in ten 
years, frames in ten years and chases in twenty 
years.” Mr. Pasko places the average rate of 
depreciation at twelve and a half per cent, but it 
seems to us that this figure is too high. If it was 
not, it is pretty safe to assume that the printers’ 
supply man before mentioned would be up there 
instead of down at ten per cent. 

Our subscriber’s plan of keeping a ‘‘ plant book” 
is a good one. The majority of printers do not do 
this, and it cannot be denied that many of them 
are very successful. Still we do not believe that 
printers as a class will ever be able to successfully 
refute the charges so often brought against them of 
lack of business foresight until this and other plans 
of a like nature become a regular feature of the 
routine of their business existence. The very pecu- 


liarities of the different phases of the printing bus- 
iness demand it, and the time is fast approaching 
when its need must be more generally recognized. 





SO-CALLED NEWSPAPER LAWS. 


N the newspaper field, as well as other commer- 
cial pursuits, there are those who, not content 
with the returns of legitimate enterprise, endeavor 
to continue their financial existence by a species of 
blackmail— by sending so-called newspapers to any- 
one whose address they may obtain, or continue 
sending after original subscribers have ceased to 
be such, and finally writing threatening letters 
inclosing the following: 
NEWSPAPER LAWS. 
1, Subscribers who do not give express notice to 
the contrary are considered as wishing to renew their 
subscriptions. 
2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their 
periodicals, the publishers may continue to send them 
until all arrearages have been paid. 
3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their peri- 
odicals from the post office to which they are directed, 
they are responsible until they have settled their bills 
and ordered them discontinued. 
4. If subscribers move to other places without in- 
forming the publishers, and the papers are sent to the 
former address, they are held responsible. 
5. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
periodicals from the post office or removing and leav- 
ing them uncalled for is prima facie evidence of inten- 
tional fraud. 
6. If subscribers pay in advance they are bound to 
give notice at the end of the time if they do not wish 
to continue taking it; otherwise the publisher is 
authorized to send it, and the subscriber will be re- 
sponsible until express notice, with payment of all 
arrearages, is sent to the publisher. 
7. The latest postal laws are such that publishers 
cah arrest anyone for fraud who takes a paper and 
refuses to pay for it. Under this law the man who 
allows his subscription to run along for some time 
unpaid and then orders it discontinued, or orders the 
postmaster to mark it “refused,” and have a postal 
card sent notifying the publisher, leaves himself lia- 
ble to arrest and fine, the same as for theft. 


In the interest of the honor of journalism every 
legitimate newspaper should notify the public that 
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there are no such laws as these enacted by Con- 
gress or established by the Postmaster-General. 
We know of no state laws on the subject, and the 
‘“‘American Digest” and the ‘‘ American Encyclo- 
pedia of Law” cite no decisions on the subject, so 
far as we have been able to find from an inspection 
of those books. The fact is, the relation between 
the publisher of a newspaper and the subscriber is 
that of contract, and the same rules of law apply 
in that case as apply in other business transactions 
between man and man. 

The Revised Statutes of the United States re- 
quire postmasters to notify the publishers of any 
paper when any subscriber shall cease or refuse to 
take the paper from their office for the period of 
one month; and also when he changes his address, 
without notifying the publisher, the regulations of 
the department require the postmaster to notify 
the publisher. If the first notice be disregarded a 
second will be sent, calling attention also to the 
previous notice; after this the matter will be held 
thirty days, and if not recalled by the publisher 
will be placed with the waste paper. 

There is nothing in the postal laws or regula- 
tions concerning the liability of a subscriber for 
the subscription price of a newspaper or periodical. 
If a postmaster should cause loss to a publisher 
because of a failure to comply with the provisions 
of the law regarding notice, his liability would 
have to be determined in the courts and not by the 
post office department. 

One of the oldest of the English writers upon 
the common law says all law is based upon reason, 
and when the reason ceases then should the law 
also cease. ‘There is no reason why the ‘‘so-called 
newspaper laws” should exist, for, if applicable to 
that class, why not to merchandise which is now 
largely sent through the mails? As one lawyer 
expresses it: ‘‘If one should send my wife a lace 
handkerchief, daily or weekly, because she had 
ordered one, should I be called upon to pay for the 
others, if I refused to take them from the post 
office? If this were law, the mails would be 
flooded, and suits would be without number or end. 
The fact is, the fraud is at the other end of the 
line.” 

The Assistant Attorney-General of the United 
States, who has charge of the legal matters relating 
to the post office department, says: ‘‘I have held 
that the publisher of a newspaper may be guilty of 
an attempt to obtain money under false pretenses 
when he makes demand for the subscription price 
of a newspaper which is not legally due, accompa- 
nied by a threat to enforce these so-called laws in 
case of refusal to pay. And the scheme of writing 
dunning letters and attaching a printed slip of 
these so-called laws is one devised to defraud the 
people by the pretense that there are certain laws 
which have no existence in fact, and literature and 








letters concerning it are non-mailable under the 
provisions of the Acts of Congress (25 Stat. 873 and 


26 Stat. 465) and render the parties liable to prose- . 


cutions thereunder for using the mails for fraudu- 
lent purposes.” 

In the interest of the honor of our profession 
the public should be warned against such fraudu- 
lent attempts, and the agitation should be kept up 
until publishers and patrons of the newspapers and 
periodicals of the country know and understand 
their relative rights, obligations and liabilities. 
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Be REVISION OF SECOND CLASS MAIL PRIVILEGES. 
PINIONS are pretty evenly divided on the 
merits of the Loud bill now before the House 

committee on post offices and post roads at Wash- 
ington, amending the laws relating to second class 
mail matter. ‘The bill seeks to take away the sec- 
ond class mail privilege from all publications other 
than bona fide newspapers or periodicals. This 
would undoubtedly prove to be disastrous to many 
publishing houses. As affairs are, however, figures 
are shown that prove the second class mail to be an 
immense expense to the government. ‘The question 
naturally arises, Is there a commensurable benefit 
to the people of the United States to offset this 
heavy tax? ‘The class of matter which would be 
excluded by the provisions of the Loud bill is made 
up of cheap reprints of standard literature partly, 
but mostly of cheap novels and literary ephemera. 
The immense quantity of this class of matter which 
is turned out proves beyond question that the radical 
limitation of it which would result if the Loud bill 
became a law must of necessity be a serious loss to 
a large number of men and women engaged in all 
that goes toward the production of these publica- 
tions—leaving out of the question the publishers 
themselves./ The bill must be considered on the 
basis of right and justice to the people of the coun- 
try at large and with due consideration to those 
who are most immediately affected by it. ‘The spe- 
cial meeting of the Chicago Trade Press Association 
on February 15 last did not result in any qualifica- 
tions being suggested to the bill. Indeed, the senti- 
ment of the meeting was to stiffen the provisions of 
the bill. In the fourth clause of section 4 of the 
bill the association’s committee suggest this inter- 
polation: ‘‘ For the purpose of this law a subscriber 
shall be one who voluntarily in writing subscribes 
for a publication for a period of time, and pays, or 
agrees to pay, the subscription price with his or her 
money ; said subscription not to be contingent upon 
any consideration other than the regular receipts 
of the publication for the time it is ordered, and 
the subscriber shall cease to be a subscriber at the 
end of the period subscribed for, unless he or she 
shall order the publication sent for another defi- 
nite period of time.” This would seem to be calcu- 
lated to clarify a good deal of the obscurity that 
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now shadows the question, ‘‘What is a dona fide 
subscriber ?” 

In the same clause the committee suggests that 
the following be inserted respecting sample copies: 
‘*For the purpose of this law a sample copy shall 
be a complete copy exactly like each and every other 
copy of the same issue sent to subscribers, and be 
mailed to one who is not a subscriber, and can only 
be sent from the office of the publication as a sam- 
ple copy.” 

In all reforms of this character some must suffer 
more than others. ‘That some measure in the char- 
acter of the Loud bill is a necessity there can be no 
question. ‘The dilemma is to so arrange its stipu- 
lations that the load may be removed from the 
government without undue discrimination. 





PRINTING OFFICE RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
OME time ago there appeared in this magazine 
an article deprecating the tendency shown 
on the part of the management of some printing 
offices to post throughout the office premises copies 
of rules and regulations, and restrictions of trivial 
character— the point being urged that an over- 
surplus of such varied notification was indicative of 
a weak and tyrannical management. From Mr. 
W. N. Clapp, New York, we have received a speci- 
men set of office rules, which he calls ‘‘ Pointers on 
the Right Way.” As it appears that many of the 
readers of this magazine desire to obtain copies of 
office rules as a basis to formulate regulations suit- 
able to the conditions of their own establishments, 
we reprint Mr. Clapp’s ‘‘ Pointers,” believing them 
to be of a more generally acceptable character than 
any we have seen: 

All work must be done, first, as well as possible; and, 
secondly, as quickly as possible. 

‘*There shall be Carefulness and Industry, Cleanliness 
and Order in all things.’’ This is the law that must be fully 
understood and cheerfully obeyed in a modern printery — 
to do a profitable business, employ the better workers and 
pay equitable salaries promptly. 

Losses and injury due to carelessness or incompetency 
for work undertaken shall be to the cost of the one in fault. 

Honorable attention to, and intelligent endeavors for, 
the proper execution of the work, and the general interests 
of the business, of this printery, is a continuous condition 
of employment. ‘Be careful and self-reliant; not timid 
nor bumptious.”’ 

Report, for possible correction, anything which prevents 
the doing of work to the fullest credit of the worker. 

Profitable results must be obtained — will be appreciated 
and recompensed. 

Eye-service is of a low, cheap grade that cannot be toler- 
ated among self-respecting workers at the ‘‘ Art Preserva- 
tive.’’ 

Be courteous and accommodating to fellow-workers — 
but not to the extent of doing their work. ‘‘ Let each tub 
stand on its own bottom.”’ 

Do your own work. Do not assume any of the discredit 
due to the slovenliness or incompetency of others. 

‘*Persons’’ who (unfortunately for themselves as well as 
for the Art) ‘‘ work at printing’’ with the same intent and 
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spirit as they would at laying cobblestones or piling cord 
wood are certainly out of their element. 

It is not the business of fellow-workers to know what 
salary each other receives. The better ones receive the 
more. 

The value of your ‘‘time’’ is equal to the value of its 
product. 

Those who do not earn in one position as much as they 
desire, must, in equity and at their own expense, educate 
themselves to a higher plane, or should find another field of 


labor — one to which they are suitable. 





AVERAGE OF WORK ON BOOK COMPOSITION. 

SUBSCRIBER to Tue INLAND PRINTER writes 
A to know what average number of ems should 
be exacted from compositors setting straight mat- 
ter. He is foreman of an office, and requires his 
compositors to set 5,000 per day. They object that 
this is too large an amount to expect, and his em- 
ployers find fault with it because in their estimation 
it is too small an amount. 

So many peculiar conditions confront us in a 
consideration of this problem that we hesitate to 
make a positive decision. Much depends upon the 
surroundings in which the work is done. No com- 
positor can set as much type in an office where the 
light is poor, the ventilation bad, and where little 
or no heed is paid to cleanliness and orderliness, 
as he could under better conditions. Much also 
depends upon the quality of the work to be done. 
The compositor on a weekly newspaper should set 
more type than he who sets for a magazine, for 
more careful spacing must be done in the latter 
case. Where the forms are electrotyped regularly 
the result is also expected to be less. Wishing more 
authority than its own opinion in summing up the 
situation, THE INLAND PRINTER requested the as- 
sistance of four of the largest printing houses in 
New York city, whose experience in matters of this 
kind should certainly enable them to speak intelli- 
gently about this, with the following result : 

Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne: ‘‘I fix the average 
for book compositors at between 4,500 and 5,000 
ems per day. My observations have convinced me 
their earnings the year round fall below the sum 
of $12 per week, which at the rate per thousand 
paid in this city will be found to closely approxi- 
mate my average for the work done.” 

J. J. Little & Co.: ‘‘In this city piece composition 
for solid reprint or leaded manuscript is 40 cents 
per thousand ems and compositors paid by the week 
are paid at the rate of $18. Assuming that both 
these prices are fair, a compositor should set 7,500 
ems per day to earn his wages, $3. We think, how- 
ever, there are few able to do this amount, while 
of course there are some that may exceed this, and 
it seems therefore impossible to set a standard for 
every man.” 

Trow Directory, Printing & Bookbinding Com- 
pany: ‘‘ We find that on the New York City Direc- 
tory, which we publish, a number of compositors 


averaged as high as 7,260 ems per day, but on 
general work the average is only about 5,000 ems. 
Any first-class printer should be able to average 
5,000 ems, even on mixed work.” 

Burr Printing House: ‘‘ We are of the opinion 
that on plain matter the average compositor should 
do between 5,000 and 5,500 ems per day.” 

) It would, therefore, seem impossible to arrive at 
a definite conclusion in the matter, but THr INLAND 
PRINTER believes that the compositor who averages 
5,000 ems per day is doing all that may reasonably 
be expected of him. ¢ 
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A POINT IN A GOOD MAKE-UP. 


BY O. F. BYXBEE, 


T would seem from a careful study of some of the 
leading newspapers and magazines that as long 
as matter was got into the confines of the column 
rules that the make-up had accomplished all that 
was necessary. One matter that receives little at- 
tention is the proper division of an article at the 
bottom of a column. Often the last line ends with 
a hyphen, and some even put the last line of a para- 
graph at the top of the next column. I notice that 
Tur INLAND PRINTER seldom, if ever, divides on a 
hyphen, although it is quite commonly done in some 
technical journals devoted to ‘‘the art preserva- 
tive.” One of these recently turned a line of aster- 
isks on their sides to avoid dividing on the first line 
of a paragraph (which is perfectly admissible), and 
the line which was crowded in at the bottom ended 
in a hyphen. A couple of rules which it has been 
the writer’s custom to observe perhaps it would be 
profitable for others to follow. 

1. Never divide an article at the foot of a col- 
umn (@) on a paragraph, (0) on next to the last line 
of a paragraph, (c) on a period at the end of a sen- 
tence, (d@) or on a line ending with a hyphen. 

2. In continuing an article from one page to an- 
other where the line ‘‘Continued on... . page” is 
used, divide, wherever possible, on a paragraph or 
a sentence. 

Sections 4 and d of Rule 1 should be followed for 
the sake of typographical appearance, and an addi- 
tional reason for d is to avoid the necessity of carry- 
ing part of a word in mind, while the eye seeks the 
continuation of the narrative; and a and c should 
be observed to avoid the impression that the article 
is finished when the bottom of the column is reached. 
If Rule 2 is observed there will not be the necessity 
of turning back to re-read the first part of a sen- 
tence when the remainder has been located in some 
out-of-the-way corner among the advertisements, 
which are scattered all over the page of the modern 
journal. 

It is customary for publications running con- 
tinued stories to break off at a most exciting point 








with the line ‘‘ To be continued,” but when a make- 
up on a weekly paper stops a story like this: 
He had rushed her into Gorman’s for 
and then does not publish another word for three 
weeks, when he starts off with: 
shelter, and had insisted on her choosing 
a pretty umbrella — 
he has evidently gone the editor one better in the 
effort to keep the reader’s interest at fever heat. 
Think of hanging breathlessly in the middle of a 
sentence for three whole weeks. But this was more 
than equaled a little later : 
**Peter,’’ roared Black Sam, ‘‘ we men 
have knocked off work till we’re right- 
and the week following : 


ed. If ye lend the captain a hand and 
side with him agin us a 





These instances actually occurred in a Long 
Island weekly, and show to what extremes a shift- 
less make-up can go. 
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MODERN INK-MAKING. 
NO. I.—BY JOHN BANNON, 
N the entire range of the industrial arts, it 
would be difficult to name a manufactured prod- 
uct which demands more skill in the technical 
operations than modern ink-making. Nor can we 
call to mind a product for the manufacture of which 
the current needs of civilization render extraordi- 
nary care in the attainment of satisfactory results 
so absolutely essential. Each of the manufacturing 
operations peculiar to ink-making partakes of a 
scientific character to a marked degree. 

In the manufacture of printing inks it is a com- 
paratively safe assumption to assert that the United 
States is in the forefront, with regard to progress 
achieved in the various civilized countries, in suc- 
cessfully overcoming the hitherto considered insu- 
perable difficulties encountered in the prosecution of 
regular work. American materials and machinery 
are unequaled, while the efficiency and ability dis- 
played in producing a product absolutely faultless 
from all standpoints is sufficiently attested by a 
glance at the incomparably artistic work presented 
on the pages of THe INLAND PRINTER. The matter 
of American proficiency in this respect is a subject 
to which we may refer with pardonable pride, the 
circumstance being emphasized by the fact that the 
superiority of American printing inks is conceded 
by the leading manufacturers abroad. 

The manifold requirements indispensable in ink- 
manufacturing of today stand out in bold relief, 
as it were, when compared with primitive needs of 
that of, say, one or two generations ago. The hand 
press is practically relegated among the things of 
the past, having been superseded by the rotary, 
cylinder and job presses, various sizes, styles and 
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speeds characterizing each. Papers of widely dif- 
ferent qualities, and solid substances of a mineral 
or vegetable nature, are now printed upon with 
facility, various printing systems and special grades 
of ink being essential for each. 

Whether in the treatment of the oil or varnish 
with which the pigments are incorporated, or in 
the manipulation of the latter prior to mixing, or 
in the subsequent work requisite to produce the 
desired consistency for special grades, unremitting 
care must be exercised throughout. The leading 
manufacturers have special processes, each differ- 
ing somewhat in their special character, but iden- 
tical in principle. In the preparation of the oil, or 
varnish, the primary object is to facilitate a thor- 
ough mixing with the solid ingredients, and in such 
a manner that no injurious effects will be imparted 
to the working properties of the inks subsequently. 
American manufacturers have an excellent system 
of treating blacks before mixing, which produces 
very superior black inks, the pigments being effect- 
ively fastened, or rendered inseparable from the 
fluid under almost any subsequent conditions. ‘The 
very superior gloss or glazed appearance character- 
istic of the leading American makes of red, or 
other colored inks, is obtained by the addition of a 
medium to the ordinary linseed oil varnish. The 
American system, as carried on in certain manu- 
factories, of mixing prepared oils with Chinese or 
bronze-blue for the production of a bronze-blue ink, 
drying with a rich bloom after printing, is unsur- 
passed. Furthermore, the difficulty which under 
certain circumstances is experienced in fastening a 
color in varnish oil, and which is not susceptible of 
removal by ordinary treatment, as previously inti- 
mated, is entirely overcome. In this instance, a 
prominent factor in the attainment of the desired 
results consists in producing a varnish oil which will 
not dry too quickly, in which case the fluid pene- 
trates or dries on the porous surface of paper, or 
other material, leaving the coloring substance in 
powdered form, readily susceptible of removal by 
the slightest friction. The fundamental principles 
of ink-making, of whatever variety, consist in pro- 
ducing a uniform consistency, covering capacity and 
drying property, alike suitable to the requirements 
of each kind of printing press, material upon which 
the printing is done, and the temperature or climate 
in which it is used. 

Electrotype cuts, wood cuts, and fine engravings 
on metal or lithographers’ stones for the reproduc- 
tion of delicate work, such as bank notes, require a 
special printing ink, neither too fluid nor too thick, 
the necessity of obtaining the exact consistency 
being an arbitrary law which suffers no deviation, 
however slight. This will be readily understood 
when it is considered that if the ink prove too fluid 
it will fill the fine lines of the electrotype cut, ren- 
dering a fine reproduction utterly impracticable, 
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while on the contrary, if the consistency be too 
thick, the roller will not receive a uniform supply, 
the unavoidable result being a lack of uniformity 
in the same ratio in the print. 

There are very many practical points in the 
application of printing and lithographic inks, either 
in black or colors, which require extended experi- 
ence and sound judgment in procuring satisfactory 
results. It must be borne in mind that the best 
printing inks will produce undesirable results if 
defectively applied. Suitable inking of the roller 
exerts a material influence upon the result in fine 
printing and lithographic work. 

It is the purpose of this series of articles to 
dwell upon each phase of the complete manufactur- 
ing operations peculiar to ink-making in a manner 
at once clear and succinct. To proceed methodic- 
ally, therefore, consideration will be first accorded 
the important question of treating and preparing 
oils and varnishes to facilitate their perfect associa- 
tion with the pigments subsequently. In this con- 
nection, the manufacture of lithographic varnishes, 
linseed oil varnishes, light, medium and _ heavy- 
bodied oils, diluents and vehicles, involves many 
special processes, methods and formulas. Years of 
practical experience are necessary to produce cer- 
tain varieties of varnish oils, which are exactly 
suited for the manufacture of special printers’ and 
lithographers’ inks. The process bears a striking 
analogy to that which is regularly carried on in the 
manufacture of fat varnishes—which are intended 
to be applied to surfaces in the twofold capacity of 
use and ornament—whether in the cooking, agita- 
tion, or subsequent thinning down. However, 
where a special knowledge is indispensable, it is 
less in the preparation of fine prepared oils than 
in the technicalities of their application to the 
printing press. An essential condition in the prep- 
aration of oil intended for use in ink-making con- 
sists in an accurate knowledge of the peculiar 
properties inherent in the ingredients which will 
be subsequently blended therewith. In order to 
produce a printing ink which will adequately ful- 
fill the requirements of presswork, it is therefore 
essential to understand the character of possible 
developments resulting from the association of the 
pigments with the oil. The cooking, bodying, oxi- 
dizing and general treatment of the oleaginous fluid 
must be influenced by the class or color of the pig- 
ments which are ground in the varnish oil for mak- 
ing the printing or lithographic ink. The operations 
must be specially conducted to appropriately fulfill 
the requirements of individual cases. The grades 
of oil are numerous, values of which are adjusted 
according to the character of the treatment. The 
diversified character of the latter will be more read- 
ily understood when the relative prices of the pre- 
pared varnish oils are considered. For instance, 
crude linseed oil is purchasable today at 40 cents a 
1+ 
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gallon, while certain grades of gloss varnish, used 
for gloss label ink, and which are in the main com- 
posed of the former, are quoted at $10.50 per gallon, 
or $1.50 per pound. 

In the preparation of the latter, however, certain 
gums and oxidizing ingredients of a chemical nature 
are added to the oil, which, to a greater or less 
extent, increase its cost. Pure bleached linseed oil 
varnishes, free from acids and containing no other 
ingredient, are marketed regularly under the desig- 
nation of plate varnishes at $2 per gallon. As 
previously shown, the original cost—if American oil 
—exhibits a liberal discrepancy from that of the 
finished product, thus indicating the expense in- 
volved inits adequate preparation. An oil oxidized 
to the highest degree is in some instances essential, 
while in many other instances an oil of this nature 
would prove too thick, rendering what is technically 
known as a ‘‘sharp point” impossible of procure- 
ment. 


(To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ARRANGEMENT OF JOB FONTS. 


BY HENRY E. SEEMAN, 


OR the employing printer to ascertain how 

much time is consumed each day, by even 
the best job printers, in the matter of selecting 
desirable faces for the work in hand, let him take 
an occasional visit to the job department and mi- 
nutely observe the printer at work. Such employer 
will soon realize that it is often the case that 
more time is consumed in the selection of a single 
line of type than would be required to set up an 
ordinary card or letter-head, after the necessary 
selection of type for same has been made. The 
printer cannot be blamed for this apparent waste 
of time, for it is no fault of his, but comes froma 
lack of a proper labor-saving system, which, in this 
age of sharp competition, the alert business man is 
so eager to grasp. 

It is often the case that, after the printer has 
gone from cabinet to cabinet and case to case, 
and after having found a line he thinks suitable, 
he finds when set that it is either too light or 
too dark, too short or too long, which necessi- 
tates a second attempt. To obviate this difficulty, 
and as a time-saver, the writer, some six or eight 
years ago, inaugurated the following system, which 
has proven a great iabor-saving device. 

Say an office is equipped with three cabinets for 
job type. These cabinets should be labeled at top 
in plain large letters, ‘‘A,” ‘“B” and ‘‘C.” Instead 
of pasting a print of the type which the cases con- 
tain on the outside of case, as is now customary in 
most job offices, simply paste on the first case the 
figure 1, in bold type, on the next the figure 2, and 
so on, consecutively, down the case. Place all the 
plain black faces in one cabinet, all the plain light 
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faces in another, and the fancy faces in the other. 
After doing this, set up the name and size of type 
out of each kind in each cabinet, and take print on 
white cardboard, one for each cabinet, and opposite 
each face shown place 
a number correspond- 
ing to that on the case 
in which said letter 
has been laid. Place 
the initial letter of 
cabinet on the card 
showing contents of 
said cabinet. Frame 
each card separately 
and hang near the 
cabinet containing 
type shown on the 
card. 

The accompanying 
illustration will show 
at a glance how to 
arrange, and, to our 
mind, will show the 
most skeptical that 
this system is, to the intelligent job compositor, a 
valuable time-saver. The printer can more easily 
make a selection from these cards of such type as is 
suitable than he could by running from cabinet to 
cabinet, and case to case. It is utterly impossible 
for any printer, no matter how good his memory 
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These fonts would appear in cases 10 to 17. 


or vision, to carry in his head the appearance and 
size of all job fonts usually contained in the aver- 
age job office. 

It is usually the case that every job is set either 
out of dark or light type, be it plain or fancy face, 
which obviates the necessity of scanning more than 
two of the hanging cards, and in so doing such line 
as is desired can easily be selected, for it is before 
the compositor in print, and the average printer 


can easily judge as to what length any type shown 
will be when set in line. Besides this, it is often 
the case that new help is employed, and the time 
consumed by such an one, not being familiar with 
the location of various fonts, often consumes the 
entire profit in the composition. 

By arranging type in the manner above indi- 
cated, any intelligent printer can as readily set a 
job as one familiar with the location of the various 
fonts. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESS ENGRAVING. 
NO. VI.—BY H. JENKINS. 

NEGATIVE MAKING — HALF-TONE NEGATIVES. 

N making negatives from line drawings, as 

described in last issue, there are no gradations 
to be reproduced, but in obtaining negatives from 
photographs and wash drawings we have every 
gradation from solid blacks to pure whites, which 
must be properly rendered. In order to obtain a 
negative which will be suitable for reproducing 
these gradations upon the metal plate, we break 
up the negative image in such a manner that it will 
be formed of dots and clear spaces, the size of the 
dots varying to correspond with the different 
shades in the copy. This is accomplished by plac- 
ing in front of the sensitive plate when in the cam- 
era a glass plate so ruled as to have alternating 
parallel opaque lines and clear spaces. The light 
passing through the clear spaces produces the 
desired effect upon the sensitive film. 

THE SCREEN-PLATE. 

The ruled plate which is used for the purpose 
described above is commonly called the screen- 
plate. These plates may have lines ruled in only 
one direction, or in several. The screen commonly 
used has rulings in two directions, one set of lines 
crossing the other at about right angles. Such 
plates are made by sealing together two ‘‘single 
line” screens, ruled in opposite directions, the 
effect being to produce a network of the opaque 
lines. Having such a cross-line screen-plate placed 
in front of the sensitive plate during exposure, all 
conditions being arranged to obtain the proper 
results, the action of the light in passing through 
the clear spaces is to so act upon the film that when 
the plate is developed the image will be found to be 
made up of opaque dots of varying size, those in 
the whites being largest, the size decreasing as the 
tints in the original grow darker until they prac- 
tically disappear in the solid blacks. A print made 
from such a negative will have separate black dots 
in the high lights, which will increase in size as 
the shadows deepen, running into solid lines, the 
details in the shadows being formed of open dots, 
which will decrease in size as the shades increase 
in intensity, until they are absent in the blacks, 








There is, therefore, a simple gradation correspond- 
ing to the shades of the original, each shade being 
composed of dots of a certain size. 

A somewhat different effect than that obtained 
with the ordinary single or double line screen may 
be produced by using a screen having the clear 
spaces of different sizes arranged in groups, and 
also having the opaque obstructions differing in 
sizes, and arranged in groups. The result with 
such a screen is to obtain a printing surface made 
up of groups of dots and lines, in which the indi- 
vidual members differ from each other, but the 
geometrical arrangement being similar throughout 
the series. Mr. Levy has produced such a screen 
with four sets of rulings, each set consisting of 
parallel lines. Two of the sets are crossed at 
right angles to each other, and the other two also 
at right angles to each 
other, and crossing the 
first two at an’ angle 
of forty-five degrees. 
The apertures are, 
therefore, in the form 
of right-angled trian- 
gles, but the intersec- 
tions are so placed that 
the apertures shall 
vary in size, and there are also formed two dif- 
ferent-sized obstructions to the light, one size by 
the intersection of two lines, and the other by the 
intersection of the four. 

In the print obtained from the resulting nega- 
tive made through such a screen, the high lights 
will be formed of single dots corresponding to the 
four-line intersections, and in the darker shades 
a smaller dot, corresponding to the two-line inter- 
section, will appear, thus forming two series of dots 
which will run through the middle tints, increasing 
in size as the shadows increase in intensity, until 
they form continuous lines. The details in the 
shadows will also consist of a series of open dots or 
spaces corresponding to the clear apertures of the 
screen, and as the shades deepen the dots repre- 
senting the clear apertures will disappear in series, 
first those corresponding to the smallest apertures, 
then those corresponding to the next size, and so on 
until there will be but one series of open dots (those 
corresponding to the largest aperture) in the 
shades next in intensity to the solid blacks. With 
such a screen the detail is more truly rendered, as 
there is obtained more than one gradation of dots 
for each shade in the half-tones. 

THE NEGATIVE. 

A half-tone negative properly made from a sub- 
ject of good quality should have the dots so closed 
in the whites that the clear spaces between them 
shall be separated from each other, the dots de- 
creasing in size as the tints in the original darken, 
until they disappear in the solid blacks. The clear 
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spaces in the high lights should of course be of 
such a size that the dots in the resulting print shall 
be large enough to stand a sufficiently deep etch. 
There are several factors which have an influence 
in determining the quality of the negative, as 
follows : 
CHARACTER OF THE COPY. 
The character of the copy determines to a great 
degree the results obtainable. Many photographs 
are entirely lacking in contrasts, while others are 
as deficient in detail. The former will, of course, 
require a treatment to obtain brilliancy in the half- 
tone, while the latter will require manipulation to 
obtain detail in the masses of shadow. The surface 
upon which the drawing or photograph is made will 
also sometimes cause difficulty in obtaining desirable 
effects. As a rule, smooth surfaces are to be pre- 
ferred to work from, as the grain in rough surfaces 
will often show to disadvantage in the reproduction. 
The color or tone of the copy is another element to 
be considered. ‘The chocolate brown tones, such as 
were once obtained in albumen prints, give excel- 
lent effects, while lilac and bluish tones tend to give 
flat results. 


ILLUMINATION OF THE COPY. 

The illumination of the copy should be uniform, 
and the lamps should burn without flickering or 
variation in intensity. ‘The lights should be placed 
so that reflections on the copy will be avoided. 
Large copies are more satisfactorily lighted from 
the skylight than with electric lamps. With a 
bright illumination a shorter exposure is required 
than with one of less brilliancy. 

SEPARATION OF SCREEN AND PLATE. 

If the screen-plate could be placed during expo- 
sure so that the ruled lines would be in contact with 
the sensitive plate, it is plain that the result would 
be merely a reproduction of the lines of the screen, 
there being no variation in the size of the dots. In 
order to obtain the required variation, it is neces- 
sary to separate the screen and plate that there 
may be a certain amount of diffraction of light 
between them. ‘The effect of such separation upon 
the relative size of the dots will vary with the dis- 
tance between the plates. ‘The nearer they are 
together, the less will be the variation, and conse- 
quently the flatter will be the resulting negative. 
Therefore, to a certain extent, by varying the 
amount of separation, we may obtain detail or 
contrast in the resulting negative. When using 
coarse screens, it will be found necessary to use 
a wider separation than with a fine screen, to 
obtain similar’ results, all other conditions being 
the same. When the same screen is used for vari- 
ous subjects, after a suitable separation has been 
found to give proper rendering of good copies, it 
will not usually be necessary to change the dis- 
tance between screen and plate to obtain detail 
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or contrast, as these effects can be secured by 
altering the area of the diaphragm, as will be ex- 
plained. If a certain screen and plate are separated 
to aid in obtaining contrast, the exposure time 
should be somewhat less than that given when the 
screen and plate are nearer to each other. To 
increase the separation in the kit between screen 
and plate, small pieces of cardboard are placed 
between the screen and the corner pieces. 

AREA OF DIAPHRAGM APERTURE. 

Whether the half-tone negative shall have detail 
or contrast depends to a great extent upon the 
area of the aperture in the diaphragm used during 
exposure. If the exposure is made with a small 
aperture the resulting negative will, upon examina- 
tion, be found to have the dots in the high lights 
separated from each other, and the dots in the 
shadows will be strong and approaching in size to 
those in the high lights. The negative will there- 
fore be made up of a network of clear lines, and a 
print made from it would be formed of a similar 
network of solid lines. The resulting etching 
would, therefore, give proofs gray and devoid of 
contrasts. If, on the contrary, a large aperture is 
used, the high lights in the negative will be formed 
of large dots, which will unite to form a network 
of dark lines dotted with clear spaces, separated 
from each other,‘ while the dots will rapidly de- 
crease in size as the depths in the shadows increase 
in intensity, the blacks remaining as clear glass. 
A print made from such a negative would have the 
high lights made up of separate dots, the middle 
tints would be formed of dark lines varying in 
thickness, and the deep shadows would consist of 
solid masses. An etching made from such a print 
would give a ‘‘ black and white” proof, and if the 
area of aperture has been too large, detail will be 
lost in many places where it should appear, the 
gradations being buried in solid portions of black, 
while the whites will appear ‘‘chalky,” and if the 
clear spaces in the negative have been too small, 
the resulting dots in the print will not be of suffi- 
cient size to stand a deep bite, rendering the plate 
liable to smudge in the printing. 

There is evidently a mean between the two 
extremes, it being possible to find a diaphragm 
having an aperture with which a negative can be 
made the print from which will have the dots in 
the whites of sufficient size to allow a sufficiently 
deep etch, and yet so separated that these high 
lights will appear of the requisite clearness, the 
dots and lines in the other portions being of such 
dimensions that in the resulting print we will have 
a proper correspondence to the gradations in the 
original. Not only may a single diaphragm be used 
to accomplish the desired result, but during expo- 
sure the area of the diaphragm may be changed, 
using a small aperture during a part of the expo- 
sure and a larger one for the balance, the small stop 


producing the detail and the large one the union of 
the dots in the whites. 

It has been assumed in the above discussion that 
the subject possesses the qualities of technical excel- 
lence. If, however, a negative is to be made from a 
copy which does not fulfill such conditions, the size 
of the diaphragm aperture must be so selected as 
to produce either detail or contrasts, as the case 
may require. When the copy is one which has 
abnormal contrast, a comparatively small stop will 
cause dots to be formed in the shadows of the half- 
tone and thus give detail, which will often be an 
improvement. When, on the other hand, the copy 
does not have sufficient brilliancy, the use of a 
larger stop will bring out the contrasts. The 
degree of detail or contrast to be thus produced to 
obtain the best effects is, of course, a matter of 
judgment on the part of the operator. The larger 
the stop used the shorter should be the time of 
exposure. 


SHAPE OF THE DIAPHRAGM APERTURE. 

While diaphragms having round apertures, as 
usually supplied with lenses, have been generally 
used by operators, those having other shapes may 
be used, the form of the dot being determined by 
the form of the aperture. Mr. Levy, of Philadel- 
phia, has investigated the effect of various forms of 
the aperture upon the shape of the dot in the nega- 
tive, and states as a principle that each transparent 
space in the screen acts during exposure as a pin- 
hole lens, and causes an image of the shape of the 
aperture to be formed upon the sensitive film. 
From this it appears that if we use a round aper- 
ture, the dots in the negative will be round, a 
square aperture will produce square dots, a trian- 
gular aperture triangular dots, etc. It has been 
found that the dot formed by the use of a square 
diaphragm will be stronger than the round dot, 
and will require a shorter exposure time to pro- 
duce, as it is plain that square dots will close up in 
the whites in less time than round ones. Mr. Levy 
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LEVY DIAPHRAGMS. 


i 
has invented several forms of diaphragms, three of 
which are shown here, the first form having a 
square aperture with two corners extended, the 


second having the four corners extended, and the 
third having a multiple aperture of four square 











openings, the center being closed. These dia- 
phragms may be made separate from each other, 
but by an ingenious mechanical arrangement may 
be combined, and the size and form of the opening 
may be altered at will to be square or to have 
either of the two forms illustrated above, a scale 
on the lens tube indicating the size of the aperture 
in terms of the focal length of the lens, and also 
the length of the projecting corners, or the extent 
to which the center is inclosed if the second form is 
used. The diaphragms having the apertures thus 
formed are recommended for use in making nega- 
tives from flat originals, as the light in passing 
through such apertures acts more intensely upon 
the high lights than upon the shadows, thus pro- 
ducing more brilliant effects than can be obtained 
with the ordinary forms of aperture. For subjects 
having the proper contrasts to produce a brilliant 
negative the square aperture alone may be used 
during the exposure, but for flat originals the 
inventor recommends the consecutive use of the 
square aperture, then the one with four corners 
extended, and finally the one with the multipie 
apertures. 


EXPOSURE TIME. 


The exposure time in making half-tone nega- 
tives must be determined by the conditions as enu- 
merated above. If all the conditions are properly 
adjusted and the exposure time is insufficient the 
dots will not be sufficiently closed, and if the time 
given is too long the clear spaces will either be 
filled or so small that the dots in the print would 
not be large enough to stand a deep bite. 


MANIPULATIONS. 


First see that the screen is clean. A soft, clean 
cotton cloth will be found useful in polishing it, and 
any spots and streaks must be removed from its 
surface, or they will be reproduced in the negative. 
Breathing upon the surface while rubbing will aid 
in removing any streaks. When clean, place it in 
the kit and close the springs upon it; then place 
the kit in the plate holder so that the screen will 
be between the lens and sensitive plate during ex- 
posure. The operations of developing, fixing and 
intensifying are similar to those described for line 
negatives. To expose, the plate after being sensi- 
tized is placed in the kit behind the screen, the 
plate holder being then placed in the camera. Dur- 
ing exposure one size of diaphragm may be used, 
or the size may be varied to suit the conditions. 
Upon this point the judgment and experience of 
the operator must be used. After exposure the 
plate is developed until the details appear, and 
then fixed. After fixing it should be examined to 
determine if the proper qualities have been ob- 
tained. If the dots are widely separated in the 
high lights, and the shadows are filled with strong 
dots, the resulting print will be gray and flat. If 
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the dots in the high lights are closed up, and the 
details in the shadows are lacking, the print would 
be too brilliant, and would in many cases have dots 
too small to allow the etching to be carried to a 
sufficient depth. In either case the exposure should 
be repeated, and the size of aperture and exposure 
time increased or diminished as required to obtain 
the proper gradation. The beginner should use 
but one size of diaphragm during any one exposure 
until he becomes familiar with the effects produced 
by the different sizes of the apertures. 

The intensification of the negative increases 
the size of the dots, so that a properly exposed 
negative need not usually have the stipple in the 
whites quite closed before intensifying, as that 
operation will close them up unless too much sepa- 
rated, and leave a strong open space. In some 
cases, however, a slight union of the dots will not 
cause the clear spaces to be too small after intensi- 
fying. A little experience will enable the size of 
the dots to be properly judged. A small magnify- 
ing glass is of service in examining the negative. 

Having obtained a negative in which the grada- 
tion appears to be correct, it must be intensified, 
the process being the same as described for line 
negatives. If the copper and silver process is used 
the ammonium sulphide need not be applied, as the 
two solutions alone will be sufficient for a properly 
exposed negative. One ‘‘dip” may close the stipple 
sufficiently, or it may require two, and at times 
three. Washing should, of course, be thorough 
after each operation. For properly made half-tone 
negatives no such cleaning process as described for 
line negatives is necessary. After intensification, 
the negative is dried and prepared for printing 
from. An intelligent application of the principles 
stated in the preceding paragraphs will enable the 
operator to produce negatives of good quality. 


(To be continued.) 





DRAWING ON CHARCOAL PAPER. 

On page 60 appears a reproduction of a sketch, by F. 
Holme, of W. W. Denslow, whose work in illustration and 
poster designing has appeared in previous issues of this 
journal. This plate will be of interest to artists working 
for reproduction processes, as showing the result obtained 
by drawing on charcoal paper with lithographic crayon. 
This paper gives results that are pleasing as well as prac- 
tical. The manner of using is similar to Ross paper, or 
other prepared surface papers, and a great range of tints 
and shading may be obtained without the monotony of grain 
common to machine-made dots. Ordinary charcoal paper 
takes pen and ink readily, and a combination of pen and ink 
and crayon prints well in newspaper work. Mr. Holme has 
been experimenting with charcoal paper for some time in his 
work on the Chicago Evening Post, and Horace Taylor has 
recently used it very effectively in his cartoons for the 
Chicago 7imes-Herald. 





THEY say that in Europe they often kick solicitors out, 
but that the kickee gets right up and walks in again to 
shake hands and make out the contract.— S. O. Z. R. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 

HE number of patents of special interest to printers 

granted during the month was seven, or about one- 

third the average number. Of these seven, four cov- 

improved details in the linotype machine, and all 

belong to the Mer- 

genthaler Company. 

Fig. 1 illustrates 

an improved spacing 

device invented by 

James W. Phelps, of 

Troy, New York. It 

consists of an inner 

single wedge which 

is fixed in the line, and a 

split or double wedge out- 

side. When the line is justi- 

fied the molten metal is cast 

against the edges of the 

spaces at different points, 

and the spaces and matrices 
are kept clean and free from type metal. 

A second improvement by the, same party is shown in 
Fig. 2, which shows a section through the mold trimming 
disk. C is the ejector blade which drives the linotype out 
of the mold and between the knives into the galley. In 
order to prevent the clinging of the shavings to the knives, 
to the detriment of succeeding cast- 
ings, the disk is provided with a 
brush, DJ, which, after each opera- 
tion, sweeps all the shavings out of 
the way. 

Fig. 3 shows a per- 

spective of a portion 
of the casting part of 
a linotype machine. 
The object of the inventor, John Burger, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, is to pro- 
vide a machine in which, if the matrices 
are not properly locked up, the opera- 
tion of the casting mechanism will be automatically stopped, 
without interfering in any way with the continuous opera- 
tion of the assembling and distributing mechanisms. 

The last of the series, an invention of Samuel Smith, of 
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Brooklyn, is shown in Fig. 4. The machine is in most 
respects like that patented in 1894 by Philip T. Dodge, the 
president of the Mergenthaler Company. In the keyboard 
mechanism it is frequently necessary to replace the levers 
# which raise the vertical rods Z, actuating the matrix 
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escapement mechanism. In order to prevent the disarrange- 
ment of the levers when the pivot / is removed, supports, 1/, 
are arranged to sustain the outer ends of the levers, instead 
of mounting them in 
slots having open 
bottoms. 

Hannah Denison, 
of Belton, Texas, ex- 
ecutrix of Frank L. 
Denison, received a 
patent covering the 
galley shown in 
Fig. 5. With this 
galley no quoins 
whatever are needed. 
It comprises an ad- 
justable side bar and 
an adjustable slug 
having a clip em- 
bracing a curved and 
grooved stationary 
side-piece, so that the 
matter can be easily 
and securely locked 
up. 

Fig. 6 shows a pa- 
per-registering device patented by T. C. Dexter, president 
of the Dexter Folder Company, of New York. It frequently 
happens that the margins of the printed sheet are of uneven 
widths, or are oblique, so that if the sheets are registered 
by their ends or sides the printed matter will not be even 
and the book will present a faulty appearance. To register 
such sheets by the location of the printed matter, perfora- 
tions are made in the sheets as they are printed, and gravity 
pins carried by the feeding arm engage these holes and 
properly present the sheet to the folding blade. 

The final cut (Fig. 7) shows a diagrammatic view of a 
rotary press invented by Jules Michaud, of Paris, France, 
and patented in France and England as well as the United 
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States. With this press a web can be printed in a single 
color on one side and in four colors on the other, or a double- 
width web may be perfected and a single-width web printed 
twice in two colors on the same side by the same printing 
rolls. 

It may be of interest to your readers to know something 
about the personnel of the division of the Patent Office 
which has charge of 
all applications relat- 
ing to printing. It may 
be stated in the first 
place that the commis- 
sioner as a rule knows 
nothing of the applica- 
tions until the patents 
are placed before him 











to receive his signature. 

The examining 
force of some two hundred men, nearly all graduates of 
colleges or scientific schools, are arranged in thirty-four 
divisions, each of which has charge of a certain line of 
industry and has full power to allow such applications as 
possess novelty ‘and merit. Of these, Division 17 has charge 
of printing and paper manufactures, the greater part of 
the work relating to the examinations of applications for 
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patents for printing. The classes of matrix-making, lino- 
typing, and typewriting have been separated from the 
main class and sent to Division 30. Division 17 has for 
some years been in charge of Examiner James Q. Rice, a 
graduate of Yale. His assistants, five in number, represent 
Bowdoin, University of Michigan, and Johns Hopkins. 











The total number of patents relating to printing is now 
something more than six thousand, and is increasing at the 
rate of about two hundred or two hundred and fifty per 
year. Of these, according to the latest ‘‘ census,’ 256 relate 
to feeding, 300 to folding, 215 to delivering, and 323 to 
inking apparatus. 

If a compositor should step into an up-to-date establish- 
ment, that is, one equipped with-all the patented appliances, 
he could pick up one of forty-seven different kinds of com- 
posing sticks and set up type from ninety-two different 
styles of type cases. To take his proof he could put his 
type, when set up, in any one of thirty-one distinct kinds of 
galleys and lock them up with fifty-seven different styles of 
locks, while for printing the type could be taken from the 
galley, put in one of forty-three chases and locked therein 
with eighty-four different styles of quoins. 





~ THE TYPE-COMPOSING MACHINE UPON WHICH 
MARK TWAIN LOST HIS FORTUNE. 


T is an open secret that injudicious investment in the 
stock of the Paige composing machine wrecked the for- 
tune of ‘‘Mark Twain’’— Samuel L. Clemens—and 

which he is now attempting to retrieve in his old age on the 
lecture platform. Probably no more remarkable invention 
has existed than the Paige machine. It has been said that 
it almost convinced those who saw it working that it had 
intelligence. Speaking of inventions in general and the 
Paige machine in particular, Mr. Franklin H. Hough, of 
Washington, D. C., says: 

‘*A great many interesting letters have been written by 
people who have delved among the records of the Putent 
Office, describing the ludicrous traps, motors, advertising 
schemes, and other devices for which patents have been 
granted. The resources of the inventive faculty of the 
‘Yankee’ seem to be inexhaustible. 

‘The government has recently granted two patents which 
cover probably the most intricate and complex machine ever 
constructed. It is claimed that before the first machine was 
perfected, the company constructing it had expended $1,300,- 
000. The first application filed contained 204 sheets of draw- 
ings, having over one thousand separate views. During the 
eight years the case was pending in the office before the 
allowance, the number of sheets was reduced to 163. When 


it is remembered that the majority of patents have but a sin- 
gle sheet of drawings, and that to require as many as ten 
sheets is quite an exception, the magnitude of the invention 
can be understood. 

‘‘The fees charged by the Patent Office are uniform for 
all cases, no matter how complex or how simple, $15 on 
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filing the case and $20 additional on allowance of the 
patent. 

‘*When this case was filed it was turned over for exam- 
ination to an examiner who received a salary of $1,800, and 
he spent six weeks in studying the case before being able to 
make the first action. The entire specification was twice 
rewritten, each time by a different attorney. How much 
this cost the inventor is not known, but it is rumored the 
attorney who first prepared the case received a fee of $10,000, 
and an allowance of $2,000 extra to pay for drawings. 

‘* While the case was pending, the examiner who first 
had charge of it resigned, and it was turned over to another 
assistant of the same rank. This assistant went over the 
entire ground three times, consuming several weeks, and 
finally he was authorized to go to Chicago and spend a 
month in examining a working machine. When the request 
was first made of the commissioner, that the examiner -be 
permitted to make the trip, it was promptly refused. The 
chief of the division then carried the papers, making a 
pile two feet thick of unfolded drawings and typewritten 
specification to him, and the commissioner said: ‘He can 
go.’ 

‘The invention is a machine for setting, justifying, and 
distributing type, and comes as near being a substitute for 
the compositor’s intellect as well as hand, as any machine 
can. It comprises no less than eighteen thousand separate 
parts, and has 800 bearings for shafts, about half of the 
shafts rotating continuously and the rest intermittently, 
as required to perform their various functions. Here the 
mechanic can study the cam in all its glory. The justify- 
ing part of the apparatus was made the subject of a second 
patent, which contains 81 sheets of drawings, giving a total 
of 244 sheets for the entire apparatus. 

“The following are a few of the things which the machine 
willdo: It will select the type from the case, place them in 
a raceway and move them along until a line is set up, justify 
the line by inserting spaces of proper width between the 
various words, and convey the justified line to the galley. 
Then, in distributing, it will advance the column of type 
line by line to a forwarder, which conveys it a line ata 
time to a testing mechanism, where all defective type are 
thrown out. The perfect type are advanced to a selecting 
mechanism, where type which have been turned end for end, 
or become otherwise disarranged, are removed; then all 
wide type and regular ‘ pi’ characters, such as stars, dag- 
gers, etc., are separated from the ordinary kind of charac- 
ters, while the remaining type are advanced to their proper 
channels, the distribution being stopped when any channel 
is full. The most complex part of the entire apparatus is 
the justifying mechanism, which, as stated, forms the basis 
of the second patent containing 81 sheets of drawings. Of 
course, ina limited space the functions of the machine can 
only be briefly indicated. 

‘““The Patent Office is a money-making institution. It 
earns, above expenses, about $200,000 per year, and now has 
deposited in the Treasury a neat little balance of over $4,000,- 
000. On this job, however, it lost heavily. It isestimated that 
it consumed about a thousand dollars’ worth of time of the 
various Patent Office officials before maturing into a patent, 
and, when issued, the usual rule had to be followed of pre- 
paring copies for sale at the regulation price of 10 cents 
each. The 244 sheets of drawings had to be photo-litho- 
graphed, and the entire body of the specification and claims 
set up in type, costing for the first edition, as estimated by 
the ordinary rules, a few cents over $6 per copy. These 
copies are sold to the public for 10 cents each, or 20 cents for 
the two patents covering the entire invention. As soon as 
one edition is exhausted another is ordered. A great many 
people order copies of these patents just for curiosities, 
for in voluminousness they might be said to be considered 
together as the father of all inventions.”’ | 








By courtesy Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


FROM OHIO. 
To the Editor: AKRON, Ohio, March 16, 1896. 

Arrangements have been made to consolidate the job 
printing establishments of the Beacon Company and Capron 
& Curtice, to take effect Monday, March 16. It will be a 
stock company, capitalized at $50,000, and succeeds to all the 
property and good will of the above-named concerns. Both 
plants will be moved into the Christy block. O. D. Capron, 
an honorary member of 182, will be superintendent. As a 
result of the above consolidation a new job printing estab- 
lishment is promised by April 1, operated by the following 
ex-employes of the Beacon: Sam Zilioux, foreman of job- 
room; Fred Lane, foreman of pressroom; John Brannan, 
foreman of bindery, and Frank P. Allen. All the material 
for the new plant has been purchased, and the new firm will 
start out with the directory work, for which they have a 
contract. 

It is said that Mr. Herb S. Saxton, formerly of Canton, 
but late of the Akron Beacon, will manage the Dispatch at 
Columbus. Editor Wright also severed his connection with 
the Beacon. He is succeeded by William B. Baldwin. 

Akron Typographical Union elected the following officers 
March 3: George Hanlon, president ; Mont Beckwith, vice- 
president; David Fergusson, financial secretary; Herbert 
S. Fudge, recording secretary ; William O’Brien, sergeant- 
at-arms ; executive committee, Grover Repp, Arthur Purdy, 
Joseph J. Reynolds, James Colburn, and James J. Buck; 
auditing committee, Fred Beckwith, Frank Smith, and J. W. 
Harter. 

President George Hanlon will represent No. 182 at the 
convention of the State Printing Crafts Union, to be held in 
Springfield, Ohio, the second Tuesday in May. 

George G. Welton, for several years connected with the 
Akron Engraving Company, severed his connection with 
that firm and purchased the Economy Printing Company. 

Within the last week, it is reported, the Werner Printing 
Company has made contracts for $1,000,000 worth of work, 
to be finished in four years. DAVID FERGUSSON. 








MAGNA CHARTA BOND ADS. 
To the Editor : St. Louis, Mo., March 11, 1896. 

I read with some interest the communications regarding 
the Magna Charta ad. competition in your March issue. 
The letter from Ben Ed Doane interested me especially. I 
am somewhat in a quandary as to the spirit in which he 
wrote the last three lines of his communication. It may be 
either a friendly question or a ‘‘roast’’ (as some readers I 
have met have viewed it). For his benefit I will say that 
‘‘ Contributor ’’ was N. J. Werner, and that he made no “‘ kick 
in the dark.”’ His letter of suggestion was not sent for pub- 
lication, and a nom de plume not being necessary, it was 
signed by his own name. It seems the editor cared to 
publish it, and not having time enough, I suppose, to secure 
permission to use Mr. Werner’s name, thought it all right 
to sign ‘‘Contributor”’ to it. If Mr. Doane will read that 
letter again he will see that he has but little excuse for 
his use of the word ‘‘kick.’’ It is very true that I had a 
typefoundry at my disposal; yet ‘‘there were others.” 
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Since typefoundry people were not barred from competing, 
I took advantage of the opportunity to display two late 
designs produced by the Inland Typefoundry, these being 
the ‘‘Inland”’ and ‘‘Cosmopolitan”’ series, both of which 
I considered good faces for the purposes of this ad. My 
candid opinion, however, is that neither myself nor other 
‘‘artists’’ connected with foundries or supply houses 
should have been permitted to compete, since the odds are 
so largely in our favor, and since our productions are 
sent in, not so much for the purpose of catching a prize 
as for advertising certain type faces or printers’ machinery. 
Yet I can hardly blame the Riverside Paper Company 
for wanting to get the best that could be offered. They 
could not reasonably be asked to be ‘‘fair’’ enough to 
exclude those who had extra facilities. A fair competi- 
tion is only possible under disinterested auspices. That 
a number of the competitors had quite limited facilities 
is much in evidence, and it passes my comprehension why 
the majority of these saw fit to send in their productions. 

I agree with those of your contributors who hold that 
cuts should not have been allowed. Photo-engraving artists 
could have turned out a much better cut than was used on 
the first-prize ad. 

Mr. Thayer, one of the judges, advises ‘‘Ivanhoe”’ that 
‘*a study of the winning designs will be of help to him.”’ I 
did this before the advice was given, but can’t say that it 
helped me in trying to guess why my offerings won no prize. 
I would rather advise that, before going into another com- 
petition, you would better study the judges, and find out 
their individual likings, if that is possible, and then attack 
the points wherein they agree the most. Even this would 
have been difficult in the present case, since the judges 
varied so much in their views. From a study of their ideas, 
I will say that Mr. John A. Thayer has the best taste of the 
four, and I place him in nomination for deciding judge in 
the next competition. 

As a general rule there is too much ornamentation in 
In a large number the rules and ornaments not 
Instead of 


these ads. 
only overshadow but kill the effect of the type. 
aiming at simple and artistic effects, many gave themselves 
great pains to get up intricate border and rule work. In 
many cases the type lines were broken up too much, thus 
detracting from the force of the statements the advertiser 
wished to make. 

However, from the matter at hand I have selected the fol- 
lowing, which, in my judgment, should have had the prizes: 
First, page 152; second, page 13; third, page 83; fourth, 
page 141; fifth, page 31; sixth, page 9; consolation — highest 
first: pages 12, 105, 45, 117, 23, 11, 10, 25, 39, 79. This is 
leaving those on pages 62 and 63 out of consideration. 

I still think the suggestion I made above the signature of 
‘**Contributor’’ to be a very good one, and so it seems do 
others. Suppose we all acted on the editor’s amendment of 
it, and each of us sent in a communication of the length of 
this? We would swamphim. And yet this is as short as I 
could possibly make it. N. J. WERNER. 


PRINTING OFFICE ARRANGEMENT. 


To the Editor: New York, February 22, 1896. 

I was very much pleased by the letter from M. H. Novotny, 
of Argyle, Minnesota, in THE INLAND PRINTER of this 
month. He asked for suggestions for arranging the fur- 
nishings of his printery in a 15-by-22-foot room. His is the 
first case on record (to my knowledge) wherein an employ- 
ing printer gave any evidence that he had the thought that 
the arranging of his material was of more than trivial con- 
sequence, or that some other person might have ideas worthy 
of adoption. Asarule, they give little, if any, judgment to 


selecting suitable furnishings for the smallest room neces- 
sary for the work to be done. 


They generally prefer to 
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spread out over three to six times as much floor area as is 
necessary, with little consideration for needful use of nat- 
ural light and the wasteful use of artificial light; and the 
unnecessary paying of hundreds of dollars yearly for rent 
and to ‘‘ sprinting ’’ and go-as-you-please compositors is not 
apparent to them— because the ‘‘ good (?) old’’ customs of 
antiquated ‘‘ print shops’’ stand between them and the exer- 
cising of economy and the undeveloped profits in these 
important details. 

I trust that Mr. Novotny will receive a plan which will 
please and enable him to derive from his plant and two 
hands the pecuniary reward due the printerman who has the 
moral courage to attempt to modernize the conventionalisms 
of four-hundred-year-old composing-room tactics. (How 
ridiculous many traditional customs are found to be when 
we begin to apply common sense to them.) I think he would 
have encouraged planners had he given a few more details ; 
distances between walls and windows and doors; stairs 
come up or go up, their width and tread; size of stove; 
which ‘‘make’”’ of eighth-medium press; floor room and 
overhang of army press; kind of work done and propor- 
tions; sizes of stands; dimensions of windows, and height 
from floor. 

I am especially interested in Mr. N.’s call, because he is 
one of those who are awaking to the fact that our composing 
rooms need and are worthy of much improvement; and 
because I have had some success in improving and arrang- 
ing composing-room furnishings (and much of it, too, cum- 
bersome, old-fashioned stuff, which, when in comparison 
with the improved pieces, reveals its waste of room) within 
an 18-by-20-foot area, so as to comfortably work from twelve 
to fifteen hands; and, by introduction of more improved 
pieces, at least twenty-five hands could be worked more 
profitably than the same number can be in most composing 
rooms three or four times the area. And this is but a hint 
of what can be accomplished for many a printery ‘‘in our 
midst,’’ if their proprietors want to modernize them, to 
increase their earnings. 

As perhaps you may wish to know what besides employes 
— hands (most limited use of feet)— we have in the 18 by 20 
feet, I give a list: 

Cabinets nine, 17% by 23% inches; each with twenty two-third and two 
half-size cases ; in three rows, from windows ; each row with camelets on top 
for holding either four full-size or six two-third ‘* Economy ” cases. 

Cabinet, 17 by 18% inches ; with twenty half-size ‘* Economy” cases ; 
with a camelet on top for a tray and a case. 

Cabinet, 10 by 17 inches; with twenty-five quarter-size ‘* Economy ”’ 
cases ; in the space between two old-fashioned double stands caused by over- 
hang of “‘cap ” cases. 

Old-fashioned double stands (three), 26 by 59 inches ; each with racks for 
two-third and full-size cases, trays and type boards. 

Imposing stone, 324 by 51% inches; with drawer, shelves and type- 


boards beneath. 
Bank, 17 inches by 9 feet 7 inches ; with two racks for two-third and two 


for full-size cases. 

Table, 2 feet 11 inches by 4 feet 3 inches ; with bins (9 by 29 by 23 inches), 
for labor-saving wood furniture on top, and a drawer and boards for wood 
type beneath. 

Double case rack, 17 inches by 5 feet 8 inches ; for sixty full-size cases, 

Rack, 16% by 21 inches, for thirty-four double galleys ; with cabinet of 
fifteen drawers, for cuts, etc., on top. Steam radiator, 8 by 36 inches. 

Racks for sticks, leads, reglets and galleys, and shelves for leaders and 
sorts, etc., at convenient places on the walls. 

The foregoing incloses, besides innumerable et ceteras, 
320 fonts of job type and about 3,000 pounds of twenty kinds 
of body type — all in 345 cases. 

The room is well lighted by daylight through three 32-by- 
58-inch windows at one 20-foot side of the room, and two 
skylights at the other side; or by twelve gas jets—two to 
each row of cabinets, at which four, or even six, compositors 
can work from cases supported by copy-holding camelets on 
tops of cabinets, and four to two of the double stands—a 
light for each compositor. The other (two) jets are over 
stone and table. Alleys (or floor room between walls and 
rows of cabinets) are 3 feet, 5 feet 10 inches, 4 feet 2 inches, 


and 3 feet. With four compositors at each row there would 
be twelve of them working within an area of 6 by 20 feet. 
Indeed, on a ‘‘rush,’’ six compositors could work at each 
row (two gas jets), with the ‘‘ Economy ’’- cases — making 
eighteen. A row of ‘‘Compact’’ stands could be put in, to 
accommodate three more compositors, and we could then 
have twenty-one hands work within the 6 by 20 feet. That 
would certainly satisfy the most exacting ‘‘ condenser.’’ 

I want to find the composing room which equals, or even 
approaches, ours as to profitable compactness and conven- 
iences, which are due to the cases—case and copyholders 
(‘‘camelets’’ I call them) and cabinets which we have 
adopted — for a large part of our floor space is yet covered by 
old-fashioned stands and racks. So there is room for more 
economizing improvements. But, as it is, I claim it to be the 
only job-composing room in these United States wherein 
there has been made the first of the many rational radical 
changes needed to meet present-day demands and condition 
of the typographic business. 

Perhaps I will get up a diagram for doubting Thomases, 
if a number desire it, or they can ‘‘ come and see.”’ 

Yours, for modernizing composing rooms, 
75 Fulton street, New York. W. N. Clapp. 





A REPLY TO MR. WILSON. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, I11., March 16, 1896. 

In your February number is shown an invoice of an 
‘‘up-to-date’’ job office to cost $750, list prices, by Ed E. 
Wilson. I cannot agree with Mr. Wilson, or with W. O. 
Graham (per March number), that this is an ‘‘ up-to-date ”’ 
outfit. Will either of the above gentlemen explain to your 
readers how they are going to justify their job type above 
12-point, as no provision is made for spaces and quads above 
that size, presuming they get 6, 8, 10 and 12 point spaces and 
quads with their body type? On looking more carefully over 
the estimate I see I should not have been so rash as to ask 
this question, for I see an ‘‘ink cabinet for twelve rollers’’ 
(just think of it—for one 10 by 15 press), a ‘‘lead cutter,’’ 
some ‘‘strip furniture and reglet,’”’ ‘‘strip leads and slugs,”’ 
“‘saw and miter,’’ and last but by no means least a ‘‘ shoot- 
ing stick,’’ nice accessories for an ‘‘ up-to-date”’ office, but 
I have no doubt with this combination they might be able to 
manufacture enough spaces and quads to suit their require- 
ments. All these articles were, no doubt, very useful in 
their day, but you must remember we are living in a pro- 
gressive age, and when you commence to speak of an ‘‘ up- 
to-date ’’ job office, why do you not have ‘‘ up-to-date ’’ mate- 
rial and not bring these antediluvian articles forward at 
this late day. The suggestion offered by Mr. Graham, for a 
smaller press, is good, provided you insist on having a 
Gordon. For a small office where the proprietor, or his 
devil, has to furnish the power until the business grows, I 
would advise, as per attached invoice, a No. 14 (9 by 14) 
Pearl; it is a very light-running press, easily handled and 
has an earning capacity of from twenty-five to fifty per cent 
above a Gordon for amount of power exerted, requiring only 
four treads against six of the other make for an impression. 
The lead cutter I have discarded, as all my rules, leads, 
slugs, etc., are on a labor-saving system. There is nothing 
so annoying to a compositor as to go to the lead case fora 
certain length lead, only to find them shaved down to meet 
the requirements of some other job. With the lead cutter out 
of reach, and 1 and 3 point leads cut as per estimate, there 
will be no need of having your compositors working for 
the typefounder. 

A careful perusal of the specimen sheets issued by type- 
founders and manufacturers of printers’ material during 
the past two or three years discloses a great improvement 
in labor-saving devices, and any printer making up an out- 
fit should take every advantage of them. In these days of 
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keen competition and blindfold estimate and price making 
you cannot afford to work with old material, especially type 
which requires cardboard justification. I append what I 
would consider more of an ‘‘up-to-date’’ outfit than that 
shown by Mr. Wilson. His outfit is good as far as it goes, 
but he has not, apparently, been keeping up to the times by 
watching your pages for new and improved type, I mean the 
standard line which has been placed on the market by the 
Inland Typefoundry of St. Louis, Crescent Typefoundry 
of Chicago, and a few others. Those who have had an oppor- 
tunity to work with or examine this system thoroughly do 
not hesitate to sound its praises; as one printer remarked to 
the writer, ‘‘I consider the standard line as far ahead of the 
point system as that was above the old bastard sizes.”’ It is 
the point system applied to type in every possible form, 
body, face and width; no matter which way you turn a letter 
you will find it to be a multiple of a point. In making up 
the outfit I have aimed to have everything on a labor-saving 
basis, as will be noticed by the following: 

1 No. 14, 9 by 14 Pearl press. 

1 22%-inch Advance paper cutter. 

2 job stands — 12 full, 12 two-third cases each. 

24 two-third job cases, 16 job cases, 3 triple cases. 

4 pairs news cases. 

1 Boston rule case. 

1 border case. 

2 labor-saving slug cases. 

1 space and quad case. 

1 metal furniture case. 

¥% case labor-saving wood furniture. 

1 30 by 36 by 2 imposing stone and table. 

1 benzine can (Poole’s). 

1 ~ ** gallon size. 

1 aig brush. 


1 6-inch Standard job stick (Golding). 
1 10-inch a Xs 

1 15-inch bie 1 - 

1 double column brass-lined galley. 
1 

1 


“ “ 


job 9 by 14. 
job 12 by 18. 
1 dozen gauge pins. 
Inks, about $8 worth. 
1 25-pound font labor-saving metal furniture. 
1 50-pound “ - “  6-point slugs. 
1 50-pound ‘ x! " 2-point leads. 
1 mallet. 
1 planer. 
1 proof planer. 
1 dozen Hempel’s quoins and key. 
25 pounds 6-point Old Style, No. 9 (Inland). 
50 pounds 8-point - a * 
50 pounds 10-point 
50 pounds 12-point 
1 font each, 6, 8, 10 and 12 point Old Style Italic, No. 9. 
5 “ Lining Gothic No. 1, 1, 2, 3 (6-point), 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 36 
and 42 point. 
font each, Condensed Gothic Nos. 1, 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 36 and 42 point. 
** Tudor Black, 6, 8, 10, 12, 24 and 30 point. 
Woodward, 6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 36, 48 and 60 point. 
Cosmopolitan, 10, 12, 18, 30 and 48 point. 
Old Style Extended, 6, 8, 12, 24 and 36 point. 
Title Gothic Slope Nos. 61, 62, 63, 64. 
Plate Script, 14, 18 and 24 point (B. B. & S.) 
Morris Old Style, 12 point, extra lower case (Crescent). 
pounds each, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 18 point spaces and quads. 
14, 24, 30, 36 and 48 point spaces and quads. 
*“  60-point spaces and quads. 
** 6, 8, 10 and 12 point leaders. 
labor-saving brass rule No. 27, 2-point. 
a - ** No. 111, 2-point. 
font each, 6-point borders Nos. 601, 603 and 648. 
“ ‘Geont * Nos. 1203, 1250, 1227. 
“ 18-point “ No. 1828. 
“ - epost * No. 2427. 
art ornaments Nos. 6, 22, 18. 
pounds 1-point brass leads, cut to measure from 1 to 10 ems, grad- 
uated by ens, 12-point. 
5 pounds 3-point leads, cut to measure, from 1 to 10 ems, graduated by 
ens, 12-point. 
I hope the above will prove instructive to some printer 
about to embark in business for himself. At some future 
time, with the editor’s permission, I will say a few words on 
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FROM CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
To the Editor: CLEVELAND, Ohio, March 7, 1896. 

The ‘‘Artemus Ward Club ”’ is the name of a new organi- 
zation in Cleveland. Its membership is strictly limited to 
workers in the newspaper profession. For many years the 
need of a good press club has been felt. Three or four 
organizations have been started, but have all died a-bornin’ 
or at the most when very young. The present venture 
admits active and ex workers in the editorial or business 
departments of any reputable publication in Cuyahoga 
county. It now has about two hundred members. Within 
the month it will move into its quarters, occupying the 
whole third floor of the Ball building, at Superior and 
Seneca streets. 

The club is named in honor of the most widely known 
newspaper man that Cleveland ever produced. The officers 
are as follows: E. C. Botten, president; E. W. Doty, vice- 
president; W. B. Colver, secretary; George Smart, treas- 
urer. Directors—E. C. Botten, F. E. Dellenbaugh, John F. 
Macauley, George Smart, E. W. Doty, Edward S. Wright, 
C. L. Lancaster, L. E. Holden, Robert P. Porter. 

The Recorder, while not yet a year old, has just put in the 
second perfecting press. This last is a Hoe’s latest, witha 
capacity of 24,000 four-page papers per hour —the present 
size —or half that number of eight-page papers. In connec- 
tion with this press a complete stereotyping outfit was also 
added. This paper has a modern newspaper plant, Mergen- 
thaler machines included. In connection with these ma- 
chines, it is claimed that the Recorder has the fastest team 
of four operators in the city. In eight hours, night work, 
they have set from 185,000 to 200,000 ems, and could do this 
right along if they had the copy. 

On the evening of March 2, Cleveland Typographical 
Union, No. 53, elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Charles E. Bowman; vice-president, John 
F. McKee; secretary, A. W. Thomson; recording secretary, 
H. V. Hickey; treasurer, A. T. Proctor. Executive commit- 
tee — J. J. Bennett, Charles Melbourne, Max S. Hayes. Cen- 
tral Labor Union delegates — Max S. Hayes, A. W. Thomson, 
Robert Dalgleish, Charles Scott, Thomas Brown. Repre- 
sentatives Allied Printing Trades Council — George Wilson, 
W. T. Steffin, Frank A. Smith. Doorkeeper, James McGue ; 
sergeant-at-arms, Robert Duncan. 

Charles E. Bowman, president of Cleveland Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 53, was born in St. Louis, August 26, 1857, 
and has held office in various unions throughout this coun- 
try. In 1881 he was elected secretary of No. 53, and after- 
ward removing to Syracuse, New York, he was in 1887 
elected secretary of No. 55, in that city. He returned to 
Cleveland in 1889, where he has resided since, being at all 
times an active worker for unionism. In 1893 he was sent 
to the International Typographical Union convention in 
Chicago, and was a credit to the union he represented. 

His reélection, on March 2, for a third consecutive term 
as president of No. 53, proves that his administration has 
given satisfaction, as he is the first member of that union to 
be honored with a third term. Some important concessions 
have been secured during his incumbency of the office, and 
others are in a promising condition. He has the good will 
of the employing printers, including even those who will 
not unionize their offices. Socially he is highly respected 
by all his friends, and they are not afew. He is a member 
of several secret societies, in all of which he ranks at the 
top. No. 53 will continue to prosper with Mr. Bowman at 
the helm. 

Sunday morning, March 1, the Press chapel suffered the 
loss of one of its members, in the death of William Bell. 
He had been ill but two weeks, the first of which it was 
thought he had only a severe cold. On his becoming worse 
he was taken to St. Alexis hospital, but sank rapidly, 
typhoid pneumonia developing, and he soon passed away. 
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‘Billy’? was well known as an amateur sprinter, probably 
the best in northern Ohio. He was a Rogers operator on 
the World at the time of the fire, a year ago, since when he 
has been at the Press. In a tribute to his memory the 
Recorder heads the article: ‘‘Genial ‘ Billy’ Bell Dead.— 
Acrobat, Sprinter, Ball Player and Whole-Souled Fellow,”’ 
and the last attribute stated exactly what he was. The 
funeral took place Tuesday afternoon, March 3. The pall- 
bearers were Messrs. John Mills, of the Plain Dealer; 
W. A. Dickerson, of the World; E. H. Hiatt and William 
Englefried, of the Press; and Mr. Bell’s two brothers 
Charles and Robert. A. N.C. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


To the Editor: EDINBURGH, February 1, 1896. 

There is little to chronicle regarding trade except the fact 
of continued dullness. Indeed, judging from the reports of 
the unions, it would appear as if a 
large surplus of unemployed were 
likely in future to be the normal con- 
dition of the printing trade. The Scot- 
tish Typographical Association has 
again, this year, been forced to in- 
crease the subscription to the out-of- 
work fund, each member now paying 
to that fund 3d. a week, but whether this 
will provide a credit instead of a debit 
balance at the end of the year is re- 
garded by some as even yet doubtful. 

The place of the defunct Glasgow 
Echo has been taken by a new depar- 
ture in Scottish journalism. The Daily 
Record, a half-penny morning paper, made its bow a month 
or so ago, and, I understand, is doing very well. It isa 
bold experiment to try and publish an eight-page morning 
newspaper of fifty-six columns at the price, and if the pro- 
moters are not successful I will only say that they deserve 
to be so. 

One of our large printing offices reaches its centenary this 
year — the well-known house of Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson 
& Co. The unfortunate connection of Sir Walter Scott with 
this house and that of Constable’s, in this city, is matter of 
history. At present the Ballantyne Press in its Edinburgh 
house has one of the best-equipped offices out of London, 
and it has acquired a reputation for high quality of print- 
ing which is world-renowned. 

Mr. John Templeton has again been elected, by a large 
majority, secretary of the Scottish Typographical Associa- 
tion. Mr. Templeton’s opponent on this occasion was Mr. 
Robert Johnstone, a former secretary of the Association, 
and recently secretary of the Glasgow Echo Newspaper 
Company. 

I am sorry to say that the London Society of Compositors 
is at present in troubled waters, and that the outlook is 
very serious. The cause of this is proposed changes on the 
part of the employers in the scale for machine composition. 
Composing machines are now very extensively used in the 
London newspapers, and they have been worked for the past 
two years and more on what has been regarded by both 
sides as only a temporary arrangement. Negotiations have 
been going on for some time for the object of fixing a perma- 
nent scale, and the associated employers have made propos- 
als, by way of reduction, which the compositors declare to 
be unfair and which they cannot possibly accept. At avery 
large meeting held a week ago, the news branch of the Lon- 
don Society almost unanimously refused to entertain the 
proposals made by the employers, and at the same time 
agreed to increase their subscriptions to the society from 
1s. to 2s. 6d. per week. While this looks ominous, I trust 
that things may yet be smoothly adjusted. I am hopeful 
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they may, for the London Society of Compositors is recog- 
nized as one of the most intelligent and powerful unions in 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, of the Review of Reviews, whose 
‘* Penny Poets’’ have been a great success (over three mil- 
lion copies having been sold in six months), has, like Alex- 
ander, been looking for new worlds to conquer. He has 
projected a series of abridged novels for one penny, and the 
issue got a good set-off by a boiled-down edition of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s ‘‘ She,’’ at the beginning of the year. This 
was followed by ‘‘ Monte Christo,’’ and the series is to be 
issued weekly. In his introductory preface, Mr. Stead says 
that ‘‘ This is the day of the abridger.’? To which I would 
say, that depends on what is abridged. To try to crush 
Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,’’ Thack- 
eray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ Reade’s ‘‘ Never Too Late to Mend,’’ 
Charlotte Bronté’s magnum opus ‘‘Jane Eyre,’’ etc., into 
between sixty and seventy crown octavo pages, seems pre- 
sumptuous and unnecessary. About a dozen or so years ago 
Miss Braddon, the novelist, took it into her head to issue an 
abridged edition of the ‘‘ Waverly Novels.’’ It didn’t take 
then, and I am not sure if it was ever finished. Those are 
not the kind of books we need abridged, and Iam glad-to 
say that Sir George Newnes seems to think so, for he, too, is 
issuing a penny series of ‘“‘ unabridged’’ books, beginning 
with Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’’ I confess I have 
little sympathy with this apotheosis of cheapness, though 
between it and Mr. Ruskin’s denunciations of what he calls 
‘“‘The plague of cheap literature,’’ there is a wide chasm. 
“In my island of Barataria ’’ (says he in ‘‘ A Joy Forever ’’), 
‘“‘when I get it well into order, Iassure you no book shall be 
sold for less than a pound sterling; if it can be published 
cheaper than that, the surplus shall go into my treasury, and 
save my subjects taxation in other directions; only people 
really poor, who cannot pay the pound, shall be supplied 
with the books they want for nothing, in a certain limited 
quantity.’’ A debate between Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Stead on 
this subject would be an interesting interlude. 





SOME THINGS ABOUT A COMPOSING ROOM.* 
BY JOHN R. BERTSCH. 


F there is one place above another where should operate 
the maxim, ‘‘a place for everything and everything in 
its place,’’ it is the composing room, and the composing 

room of a job printery especially. 

‘*Time is money,”’ it is said, but the manner in which 
many composing rooms are arranged and conducted would 
lead one to think that those who have them in charge do not 
know what the above quotation means 
or else think it does not apply to them. 

In how many composing rooms do 
we find ‘‘a place for everything and 
everything in its place?’’ But, on the 
contrary, how many there are where 
the rule seems to be the place for 
everything is where the last one using 
it finds it most convenient to leave it. 

In arranging a composing room, 
the first consideration should be so to place all the acces- 
sories that all who are required to use them can do so with 
the least loss of time and with the least inconvenience to 
themselves and their fellow-workmen. 

No definite rules can be laid down, of course, as everyone 
attempting to arrange a composing room will be forced by 
circumstances, such as shape and size of room, kind and 
quantity of material, etc., to modify them to suit their 
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*NotTr.— Paper read before the Printers’ Technical Club, No. 1, of 
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particular case. But there are some general rules which 
might be observed with profit. 

Endeavor to have the best—that is, the best for your 
purpose. There are so many excellent accessories to a first- 
class composing room manufactured today that it is no 
difficult matter to obtain just what you require, and it is 
generally cheaper in the end to get what you need than to 
try and do without it. 

Have as few places as possible for dirt to accumulate — 
therefore stone-frames, stands, racks and tables should be 
of such shape as to give the ‘‘devil’’ no opportunity to make 
them a convenient place under which to sweep the débris. 
The space under the stones should be inclosed, either with 
drawers or shelves with doors, to not lower than within one 
foot of the floor. 
Have cabinets for 
the cases, as they 
will keep the type 
free from dust and 
dirt, which is im- 
possible with cases 
in open stands. 
Have all cases for 
display letters of 
one size and shape, 
that is, italic cases. 
The smaller cases 
with the capitals 
arranged at the top 
are only a source of 
annoyance, and oc- 
cupy as much room 
without being as 
convenient. 

The stands on 
which compositors 
work should not be 
made to do duty as 
case rack, as the 
time lost by stand- 
ing aside to let an- 
other compositor 


: = 
get a line of type : tec 
out of one of the 


cases in his frame 
is not compensated 
for by the saving 
of the price of a 
cabinet in which to 
keep the cases. 
Type and its ar- 
rangement. Here is 
where nearly all 
printers make the 
mistake of being 
‘“‘penny wise - and 
pound foolish.’’ It is the common experience of all who have 
worked in more than one printery, that the majority of them 
are supplied, not with too few faces of type, but with too 
few types in the fonts. How often it is the case that where 
a job requiring more than twenty of one certain letter in 
the alphabet is in hand it practically takes three times as 
long to set it as it would if the fonts were fewer and larger, 
as the time spent in looking for a font suitable for the job 
with enough of the required letter is often treble the time it 
should have taken to set it under favorable circumstances. 
In buying type, select such faces and styles as will give the 
best service on the kind of work you expect to do, and not 
those which may strike your fancy —for remember it is not 
yourself you are trying to please, but your customers. I 
contend that the primter will be able to do better and more 





JOE JEFFERSON. 
Specimen of ordinary newspaper-work portrait, by the chalk-plate process. Courtesy 
Hoke Engraving Plate Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 





satisfactory work with from ten to fifteen different fonts of 
well selected display letters, each font containing a large 
amount of types, than with fifty or more of the ordinary size 
put up by the typefounders. In buying type, make it your 
rule: less variety of faces, but not lack of quantity. 

Another thing which is a source of loss is the habit of 
keeping on hand type which is out of style or has become so 
badly worn that it is seldom used. I have seen printeries in 
which there were hundreds of pounds of type which was not 
used from one year’s end to another, but simply allowed to 
accumulate dust and occupy valuable space, with the vague 
chance that there may come a time when there will be a call 
for it. It is just so much money tied up, which, if turned 
into new styles of type, would prove a source of pleasure to 

your customers and 
of profit to your- 
self. Once a year, 
at least, go through 
your case of type 
and dump out the 
oldest styles and 
most worn fonts, 
and by adding a 
little cash you can 
put in their place 
the latest produc- 
tions of the artist 
in type designs. 
Arrange type ac- 
cording to size; 
that is, put all the 
nonpareils one 
above another, and 
so with all the 
sizes. In this way 
you can have all the 
sizes arranged per- 
pendicularly and 
the series horizon- 
tally. Have every 
case numbered, 
with the name and 
size of type on the 
_ front of the case. 
Then have a chart 
hung in a conven- 
ient place, on which 
are the number of, 
- kind, and size, and 
a line set in the 
kind of type in each 
case. Such an ar- 
rangement will be 
a time-saver, as a 
compositor who is 
not familiar with 
the location and styles of the types in the office can select, 
on the chart, the line or lines he thinks he would use, and 
by referring to the number he can readily find the case con- 
taining the style he wishes to use. This would be especially 
valuable in an office where there are frequent changes of 
compositors, as it obviates the necessity of the ‘‘new man’’ 
continually asking, ‘‘ Where can I find this line?” etc. 

Have a cabinet, or shelves, marked in alphabetical order, 
in which to keep cuts which are left in care of the printer by 
the patron. Have also an indexed blank book, or books, in 
which paste a proof of all cuts in the office in alphabetical 
order. Cuts placed thus are easily accessible, and the 
indexed blank book will prove to be a good record of the 
whereabouts of the cut when it leaves your office, as a note 
can be made on the page where the proof of such cut is, of 
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who took the cut, date, etc. Small forms, when brought from 
the pressroom, should not be thrust between some uprights 
under the stone, as the faces of the types, especially the 
lighter ones, are liable to be injured by coming in contact 
with such uprights. But they should be placed on an 
inclined shelf, which can be constructed convenient to the 
make-up stone. 

Do I hear someone say, ‘‘ Your ideas might be all right if 
a new plant was to be fitted up, but they cannot be applied 
to an old office’?? Can’t they? Why not? Just think 
whether the printery with which you are connected would 
not be vastly improved in convenience and quality of work 
if they would approximate to the rules here suggested. 

Whatever you think or do along this line, remember that 
in this age of the world there is room only for the best, and 
the printer who has the foresight to adopt the best methods 
for doing the best work will get the best price, and will be 
the fellow who feels the best. 





A COMEDY OF ERRORS.* 


O,’’ replies the First Head-Reader in answer to an 
inquiry from the anxious Assistant Head-Foreman, 
who is followed by the ex-Foreman and the great 

and very impressive Pooh-Bah, ‘‘ the 1548 edition cannot be 
found. You will have to wait the return of our Third Assist- 
ant Head-Reader, who is expected daily from London.”’ 
Pooh-Bah proceeds to explain, meanwhile fingering his 
charges and proofs as though about to take aim and fire: 
‘‘We find the title of ‘Story of Forty Thieves’ in our ‘ Jour- 
nal of Current Literature’ given without the article, as it is 
also in Heavyhead’s edition of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ Now, 
Mr. Paintermann, who drew the illustrations for our edition 
de luxe, writes to us from Baghdad, whither he has gone to 
verify some of the details of his drawings, that you have 
ruined the work, and demands an explanation of the hideous 


title you have given one of the most popular of these ‘ Enter- 


tainments.’ He contends that ‘The’ Story of the Forty 
Thieves is barbarous and iconoclastic, and I fear his indig- 
nation is justifiable. If we had the 1548 edition of these 
noble traditions, we might find some justification for so evi- 
dent an inaccuracy, though I cannot believe it will differ 
from other reliable and highly tested authorities. When 
your ‘Arabian Nights’ Reader returns, you will please have 
him send this edition to me; meanwhile I shall consult other 
authorities in reference to this matter.’’ 

The First Head-Reader, with the awful dread of centuries 
of condemnation making him weak and apologetic, loses his 
nerve. Alas! he all but apologizes, and seeks to excuse one 
blunder — nay, crime — by committing another. His absent 
“Arabian Nights’? Reader’s penchant for uniformity offers 
itself as an escape from a strait so dire, and he eagerly seeks 
to belittle his fault by attributing so great a lapse to this 
weakness of his otherwise able assistant. Falteringly he 
explains that it was made to read ‘‘ The”’ Story of the Forty 
Thieves to secure uniformity — that is, to make the title har- 
monious in structure with the other titles of the venerated 
and venerable stories; for instance, with The Fisherman 
and the Genie, The History of Ganem, and others which he 
cites; and as he repeats title after title he constantly grows 
more and more abashed, knowing that a work of such char- 
acter should not be treated in a manner so commonplace. 

The First Head-Reader’s timorous explanation is prop- 
erly treated with the contempt which it deserves, and for 
several hours afterward he feels that suicide is justifia- 
ble. Other troubles vanish. Illness of loved ones seems 
unworthy a moment’s uneasiness; debts to be paid lose their 
harrowing annoyance; even work becomes monotonous, and 
there appears to be a great, overpowering THE, which 


* Note.— Founded on fact. 


dances with fiendish delight before all human interests and 
emotions. If only the writer of those Eastern records had 
been living and could be reached, how quickly and how 
earnestly he would have been supplicated by this poor First 
Head-Reader to make that change in his copy which would 
have justified this otherwise great crime of the century. 
But escape was not there to be found. Could it be that 
the poor absent Third Assistant Head-Reader — he of the 
‘“*Thousand and One Nights”’ record — might never return, 
and the 1548 edition never again be heard from? Happy 
thought! and how easily possible and probable it all seemed 
— copy lost, and condemnation forever deferred! It must 
be so. The ship in which he sailed would surely sink; the 
train he boarded would be wrecked; his sickness, followed 
by his death, would prevent this monumental error from 
becoming known and finding a place in the ‘‘ World’s Rec- 
ord of Strange and Unaccountable Happenings.”’ 

Through the Head-Foreman and the Assistant Head-Fore- 
man, Pooh-Bah now inquires almost daily whether the 
missing authority has been received; and with each fresh 
reminder of ‘‘The’’ Forty Thieves and its indignant and 
revengeful illustrator, and, if possible, his still more vindic- 
tive agents, our poor First Head-Reader is racked and tor- 
tured anew. Feebler and more haggard he becomes, and 
with nerves tense to exhaustion he furtively watches the 
faces and listens to the comments of his competent but very 
uncharitable Second Head-Reader and his chummy but 
equally competent Annotator and General Index-Maker. 
But Hope still bears him on her bosom, and with the pass- 
ing of each day her comforting influence more and more 
forbids his yielding to despair. 

But Hope at last is driven from her throne. He of the 
“Arabian Nights’? at length returns, bringing with him, 
without doubt, the proof of the poor First Head-Reader’s 
complete undoing. It is too true. With all its imperfections 
removed, rebound, the 1548 edition is now available at the 
next demand of an implacable Nemesis. 

But why should the agony be prolonged? The alto- 
gether reckless First Head-Reader, with courage born of 
desperation, determines to search the sacred pages for con- 
firmation of the fears which have all but overcome him. 
With trembling fingers and uncertain vision the leaves of 
‘story’ and ‘* history ”’ are turned, and while passing each 
title and heading Hope battles with despair. It cannot be! 
—it must be!—it is! The poor, the happy First Head- 
Reader’s head swims; his pulses throb; almost falling, he 
incoherently exclaims: ‘‘ Forty Thieves be damned! ‘The’ 
Forty Thieves it must be —for here it is!’*—benezer Tall- 
copy in the Lotus. 





ULTIMA THULE. 


The most northern paper published in the world is 
issued in Godthaab, the capital of Greenland, and is called 
‘*Sasestof,’’ says the 7ypographische Jahrbucher. It isa 
semi-monthly, published for the natives by a Herrnhutter 
missionary named Moller, who fills the positions of editor, 
compositor, pressman, and newsboy. The first copies 
printed contained rude drawings, which would arouse the 
curiosity and stimulate the imagination. Later on followed 
letters, syllables, words, and at last complete sentences, 
which were put together to make short reports of daily 
occurrences. In this manner Moller literally taught the 
natives to read. Naturally they repose*the greatest confi- 
dence in him, and consider him their apostle. 





COULD NOT MISS A NUMBER. 


I would not lose a number of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
ten times the subscription price. Find inclosed express 
money order for another year’s subscription. 2. P. Aim- 
ball, Keene, N. H. 
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‘*THE SONG OF THE REDEEMED.”’’ 


HE frontispiece of this issue is a half-tone reproduc- 
tion, much reduced, of a painting by Mr. Albert R. 
Windust, characteristic in every sense of much of the 
work of this young artist. For one who has yet done but 
little in the world of art it would seem presumptuous to 
attempt so important and so grand a theme as that depicted, 
but no one will deny he has handled it in a way that shows 
his powers of conception and his abilities to execute by 
means of his brush idealistic scenes that would prove 
utterly impossible to many. His dream scene from ‘“‘ She,”’ 
in THE INLAND PRINTER of November last, will be remem- 
bered for its weirdness and ghastly realism. In speaking 
of ‘‘ The Song of the Redeemed,’ he said: ‘‘ My chief aim 
was to produce sound, and I am indebted to Mr. William 
L. Tomlins’ interpretation of Handel’s composition for the 
idea.’’ To better enable the reader to grasp the significance 
of the scene we give the lines referring more closely to the 
illustration : 

“And the number of them was ten thousand 

times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, say- 

ing with a loud voice: Worthy is the Lamb that was 

slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 


strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” 


* * * Ee * * * * * * 


“Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.” 
Mr. Windust is a Chicagoan, a member of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16, and in the employ of the Woman’s 
Temperance Publishing Association, devoting his evenings 
and spare moments to his work at the Art Institute. 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS AND EXAMPLES OF TYPE 
DISPLAY. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 


OOD results cannot be accomplished in type display 
without first completely understanding the copy from 
which the job is to be ‘‘ set.’’ An excellent plan is to 

carefully and thoughtfully read the copy. Fix in the mind 
the important words or sentences intended to be ‘‘ brought 
out’’ by the customer. Next, determine the style of letter 
which is to be used for the display. Should the selection be 
De Vinne, Old Style, St. John, or Gothic, do not vary the 
display by using three or four faces. Stick to one face, if 
possible. If it should become necessary to use more than 
one style type, see that all are in perfect harmony. Don’t 
make a specimen sheet of any job. 

The excuse offered by many compositors is, that a certain 
display line is so short that it compels them to use an 
extended type and’ another so long as to necessitate the 
use of extra condensed. Break up the display and let 
daylight through it. Should there be a strong or telling 
sentence or two, complete in themselves, isolate them from 
the balance of the body part and put them by themselves in 
some place in the job where they will stand out, but not in 
such a manner as to detract from the display. It is gen- 
erally a safe rule to use light-face type for this purpose. 
Remember that leaded nonpareil is preferable to solid 
brevier. The writer is averse to the old ‘‘long-line-short- 
line’’ style of many compositors and the consequent use 
of several faces of type for display. For unimportant parts 
of a job use, if possible, light-face type that will at least 
bear leading, because it gives a light and pleasing effect. 
Use but few ornaments, unless the type face requires it, or 
it is a ‘‘ black-and-white ’”’ effect in Jenson or similar type, 
and then see that they are in thorough harmony with the 
type used. 

Pay particular attention to balance and finish. A simple 
ornament or two will often take away a harsh appearance, 


if properly placed, and many times aid in balancing. Avoid 
giving the appearance of a depression in the center, and 
arrange the display so that it will give a symmetrical, even 
effect. 

Two specimens are shown herewith, together with the 
same matter in contrast, in order to be more forcible in 
illustrating the ideas given above. We will not point out 
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The Foos Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


SPECIMEN OF AVERAGE COMPOSITION. 


the differences, for the reason that it will not be as benefi- 
cial to the reader as it would be were he to analyze them 
himself. In looking over a job, do it carefully, and with 
deliberation, and see, if you were called upon to ‘‘ set ’’ the 
same job, if you could not make some improvement. 

The great trouble in most young compositors is that they 
do too little thinking and devote much less time to study. 
Few realize what a help it would be to them to thoroughly 
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SPECIMEN OF ARTISTIC DISPLAY. 


analyze all jobs that come under their notice. Don’t do it 
with jealous or partial eyes, but with the single thought and 
purpose of improvement. Pick out the good points in them 
and store them away in your mind to be called into use at 
the proper time and then use them. Make a practice of tak- 
ing things in by absorption and training the memory to be 
retentive. 

It would be an excellent idea for all, both old and young, 
to try and acquire habits of business. This, let it be under- 
stood, is, in part, the practice of not devoting more time to 
the composition than the price of the job justifies. It is 
not necessary, however, to turn out slipshod work, simply 
because it has been taken at a small margin of profit in 
cases of close competition. It is the duty of every man to 
his employer to give him all the aid in his power. Study 
will help you very much in this regard, because you learn to 
take ideas in by absorption and can call them into instant 
use when occasion requires. Be systematic and energetic. 
It is to your interest to make yourself valuable. Men of this 
character do not have to hunt jobs, neither are they obliged 
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to haggle over the pay. The time is rapidly approaching 
when the job printer must be an artist, and unless he is 
one in every sense applicable to the printing business, he 
will be relegated to the rear and forced to seek other em- 
ployment. Learn to love your calling, for that is one of 
the stepping-stones to success. Strive to please your 
employer’s customers, for that is another stepping-stone. 
Lastly, turn out artistic, finished work. 


HOW RUBBER STAMPS ARE MADE. 


SUBSCRIBER writes to THE INLAND PRINTER asking 
for information in regard to the manufacture of rub- 
ber stamps. From the Chicago Record we clip the 

following article in that connection : 

Rubber stamps do not make as much noise as typewriters, 
nor do they demand as 
much attention as _ tele- 
phones, but to the aver- 
age business man they 
are fully as important. 
Less thana score of years 
ago a rubber stamp was 
regarded as a lazy man’s 
friend. Today it is the 
busy man’s faithful ally 
—the banker’s third 
hand—and a _ necessity 
in every office. The man- 
ufacture of rubber 
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They could never be happy again with- 
out it. For 12 years this matchless 


which lock the type firmly in place. The form is about eight 
inches wide and ten inches long. 

When the compositor has completed his work he turns 
the form over to the workman who makes the mold in which 
the rubber stamp is cast, or, rather, ‘“‘ pressed.’”?” The mold 
is made of a composition of plaster of paris and French 
chalk, mixed up with a solution of dextrine, gum arabic, 
and water, and some coloring matter which gives a reddish- 
brown tint to the composition. 

A large boxful of mixed plaster and chalk is kept on 
hand, and the workman, first passing the composition 
through a flour sifter into a mortar, adds the dextrine water 
and mixes the composition until it is about the consistency 
of putty. 

Near the mortar is a smooth-faced iron plate, three- 
eighths of an inch thick, a foot long, and ten inches wide. 
On each side of the plate, 
which lies flat ona 
bench, is a strip of brass 
that extends along the 
plate on its edge. These 
brass strips are called 
““bearers.’’ Their office 
is to provide a bearing 
for the ‘‘smoothing- 
iron,’’ which is a brass 
straight-edge used by the 
workman to smooth out 
and knead the composi- 
tion which is placed on 
the plate. 
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stamps has risen to a 
prominent industry, and 
it is a trade which, thus 
far, has successfully re- 
sisted the tendency of the 
times to centralize and 
consolidate into large 
establishments. In that 
respect it resembles the 
job. printing business, 
and the little shops in 
which rubber stamps are 
made are scattered all 
over the business centers 
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saved more labor, planted more potatoes 
and made more money than all other 
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SPECIMEN OF AVERAGE 
COMPOSITION. 


HEY could never be happy again 
without it. For 12 years this matchless 
Planter has held the first place, It has 

saved more labor, planted more potatoes 


and made more money than all other 
Planters combined. 
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ALL in ONE OPERATION 
it pays for itself every season. You must 
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SPECIMEN OF ARTISTIC 
DISPLAY. 


The workman takes a 
good-sized handful of the 
reddish mixture and 
works it over the plate 
with his hands until it 
is a thick sheet that cov- 
ers the plate entirely. 
Then he works the 
smoothing-iron up and 
down over the composi- 
tion until it presents a 
perfectly smooth surface, 
free from bubbles and 
lumps. 


of cities. The rubber- 
stamp man must keep 
close to the heart of commerce. His sign must swing 
where the passing merchant can see it plainly, for when a 
man wants a rubber stamp he wants it at once and wants it 
‘“*bad.”’ 

On arush order a rubber stamp can be turned out ready 
for work an hour after receipt of the ‘‘copy.’’ Generally, 
however, the stamps are made in batches, so that a number 
of them can be forwarded and finished at the same time. 
The machinery and appliances used in making them are 
simple compared to those required in many lines of trade, 
and consist of a combination of a job printing office anda 
rubber works. 

The major part of the time used in the process of making 
the article is taken up in the preparatory work, for but six 
minutes are required to produce the rubber stamp proper. 

In the first place, the type, plain, ordinary type, such as 
is used in any printing office, must be ‘‘ set up’’ according 
to the ‘‘copy ”’ furnished by the man who orders the stamp. 
The typesetter composes the matter, arranging the type 
and design so that a proof taken with printer’s ink is ex- 
actly like the impression that will be made by the finished 
stamp. 

He groups a number of orders in one form so that a 
dozen or more can be executed at the same time. This form 
is a steel or iron frame provided with wedges and set-screws 


1-5 


The form, with its 
locked-up type, is laid on the bed of an old-fashioned Wash- 
ington hand press, commonly used in printing offices to take 
proofs. The form has pins sticking up from each corner, 
and the iron plate, with its sheet of composition, has holes 
in its four corners to correspond to these pins. 

A sheet of thin pure rubber, called a ‘‘dam”’ and used 
by dentists, is first laid over the type, and then the composi- 
tion is laid on the rubber. 

When the lever of the press is pulled forward the compo- 
sition is forced down upon, and into, the type through the 
thin rubber dam. This gives the first impression, which, of 
course, is not sharp and clear, for the rubber makes the 
type thicker. 

The leaf of the press is then raised, and the plate, with 
its face of composition, is lifted from the type, the rubber 
sheet is removed and then the workman waits until the 
cement begins to harden. 

He tests it with his finger, and when the composition is 
about the consistency of thick putty he gives it a second im- 
pression. The partly made mold is taken from the press 
again and permitted to grow harder before the third and 
last impression is taken. 

Before each impression, after the first, the type is washed 
well with benzine. After the third impression the workman, 
with a knife having a crescent-shaped blade such as is used 
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by leather workers, goes over the surface of the mold, trim- 
ming down the elevations until the whole face is even. 

All the dirt, bits of composition, and dust are blown from 
the mold with a pair of bellows, and then it is placed in the 
‘‘vulcanizer’’ to heat and harden. This takes an hour, and 
when it is removed the soft, plastic composition is almost as 
hard as terra cotta and looks like that material. 

The vulcanizer is a steam-heated press, which looks like 
an exaggerated letter-copying press, plus a cast-iron square 
steam boiler under the lower plate. Pressure is applied in 
two ways-— first, by a central vertical screw worked witha 
hand wheel, and, second, by four bolts, one in each corner, 
which are screwed down with a wrench. 

Steam is raised by gas under the boiler to a pressure of 
seventy pounds to the square inch. Of course no pressure is 
applied to the mold when it is drying in the press, for it is 
simply laid in and the steam is turned on. 

The rubber of which the stamps are made comes to the 
maker in sheets, backed up with thin linen. It is in the 
form of the pure gum with the sulphur mechanically mixed 
in it. A square of this rubber is laid on the face of the 
mold, the rubber down, and a piece of tin or another piece of 
linen is laid on the rubber. 

Then the mold with its rubber is placed in the vulcanizer, 
the upper platen is screwed down and then pressed down 
farther by the corner screws. The pressure forces the rub- 
ber into the mold, and as it is soft it fills up every mark and 
impression. Steam is turned on, and in six minutes the 
rubber is vulcanized and “ set.’’ 

When the pressure is released the mold is laid on a table 
and the vulcanized rubber is peeled from it, and each stamp 
is cut out of the sheet with a pair of shears. 

While the process of making the rubber stamp is going 
on a second workman prepares the wooden blocks on which 
the rubber is mounted when the stamps are made. The 
wood —red birch and cherry —comes in the form of strips, 
three-eighths of an inch thick and varying in width from 
five-eighths of an inch to three inches. 

Before the type form is placed in the press an ink proof is 
taken, and from this proof the workman gets his measure- 
ments for each stamp. With a small circular saw driven by 
steam power the wood is cut to the different sizes, the holes 
are bored for the handles, and the handles are driven in. 

The wood is finished with varnish, and a brass-headed 
tack is driven in one side of the block to mark the front. 
The rubber stamp is glued to the wooden block with a com- 
position of gelatine and acetic acid, and when this is done 
the stamp is finished. The same glue is used to attach the 
rubber to the metal self-inking stamps. 

The ink used for rubber stamps is made of glycerin and 
aniline color, with a little alcohol in it, and the ink pad is 
made of a piece of felt stuck to a block of wood and covered 
with cloth. Autographic signatures and designs which can- 
not be made by the compositor are made by an engraver or 
from electrotypes. 

One of the largest rubber stamps ever made in Chicago 
was two and one-half feet long and one and one-half feet 
wide. It was not used as a stamp, but was mounted on a 
cylinder and used for printing paper bags. 





FIELD’s LAUNDRY COLLECTION.— Whenever he left home, 
says Current Literature, Mr. Field almost always refused 
to carry valise or any linen with him, and when in need of 
such articles, when stopping with friends, he usually helped 
himself to anything he could find that would fit him. In 
this manner he soon gathered a fine collection of collars, 
cuffs, shirts, etc., bearing initials belonging, in many 
instances, to well-known and famous men. In his home Mr. 
Field had a big trunk filled with these little purloinings 
of his. 
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ITS ARRIVAL LOOKED FOR WITH INTEREST. 


It is with much pleasure that I renew my subscription for 
THE INLAND PRINTER. “It is a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever,’’ and I look forward to its arrival each month with 
pleasurable anticipations. I remember the efforts of the 
craft twenty-five years ago to elevate and perfect the art, 
and the old A/dine, how beautiful it seemed —the perfection 
of composition, engraving, and presswork ; but how ancient 
they seem by the side of such art as is displayed in modern 
publications of the same sort! As a conscientious printer 
who loves his art, I thank you for what you have done to 
perfect it.—/. &. Hinds, United States Printing Company, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


W. IRVING WAY. 

HE Chicago fost in a recent issue gives a biographical 
sketch of Mr. W. Irving Way, one of the most accom- 
plished bibliographers in the West and a contributor 

for some years to THE INLAND PRINTER. The /osf says: 

““W. Irving Way, of the publishing house of Way & 
Williams, Chicago, is known to collectors of rare books and 
fine bindings in both England and 
America, and is recognized by them 
as one of the best authorities upon 
all lines of bibliomania in this coun- 
try. Healso enjoys the distinction 
of being the first American pub- 
lisher for whom William Morris, 
of the celebrated Kelmscott Press, 
London, has printed a book. 

‘*Mr. Way was born in Trenton, — 
Canada, February 24, 1853. He was 
graduated from the Upper Canada 
College, at Toronto, when twenty-one years of age, and from 
that time until 1889 he was continuously in the railway serv- 
ice, beginning as a clerk in the Grand Trunk office and 
working up to the position of private secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kansas. 

“In 1890 he took up permanent residence in Chicago as 
the general western representative of the Forum magazine. 
Two years later he became the representative, doing busi- 
ness, under his own name, of an eastern publishing house 
which issued only limited editions of rare and costly books. 

‘“‘His present publishing house was established in the 
spring of 1895, and its opening was preceded, on the part of 
Mr. Way, by a visit to London, where he was entertained 
by Andrew Lang and other writers and collectors of books. 

‘“‘Mr. Way was made a member of the Grolier Club, of 
New York, during the first year of its existence and has all 
of its famous publications. He is one of the founders of 
the Caxton Club, of this city, of which he is librarian and 
chairman of its publication committee. He is also one of 
the founders, the secretary, treasurer and chairman of the 
publication committee of the Duodecimos, an exclusive club 
of book-lovers. In the literature of bibliomania and book- 
binding Mr. Way is widely known through his contributions 
to the New York /ndependent, the Bookman, the Dial and 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and through an appreciation of 
Edward Fitzgerald in a rare edition of Fitzgerald’s transla- 
tion, ‘The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.’ His private col- 
lection of 2,000 volumes is one of the most notable of its size 
in the United States and particularly rich in ‘ association 
books.’ Mr. Way is believed to possess more of the origi- 
nal manuscripts and rare editions of the late Eugene Field 
than any person outside of the poet’s family.”’ 








THE second annual ball given by Detroit Job Pressmen, 
Press Feeders’ and Helpers’ Union, No. 17, I. P. P. U., will 
be held on April 16. 
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GEORGE SPIEL. 

HE accompanying sketches in half-tone and line work 
were reproduced from some drawings taken at ran- 
dom from the portfolio of Mr. George Spiel, an old 

Chicagoan, who has been away from the city for some time, 
but has recently returned. For the last eight or nine years 
he has been abroad studying art and attending to business 


Europe to gather the necessary material for the book in 
advance of the paintings being sent away by the respective 
governments to the exposition at Chicago. This enabled the 
publishers to be working upon the book without the diffi- 
culty that would necessarily have attended the work had it 
been looked after when the pictures were received here. Mr. 
Spiel’s drawing is correct, his coloring good, and plates 
made from his work, either in line or half- 
tone, always show excellent results. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


REVIEW OF TYPE SPECIMENS. 





DECORATIVE HEADPIECE. 


From wash drawing by George Spiel, Chicago. 


matters in connection with art publications, during that 
time visiting all the important art centers of Europe. The 
reason the general public has not seen more of Mr. Spiel’s 
creations is that he has been engaged upon special art works 
which have had but a limited circulation. His attention is 
principally given to high-priced, limited publications, the 
last of the works he had anything to do with being ‘‘ Art 
and Architecture,’’ the official art publication of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. One of these editions, limited to 100 
copies, originally sold for $1,000 per copy, and is now valued 
at $2,250. This publication was issued by George Barrie, of 
Philadelphia. In 1892 Mr. Spiel visited all the capitals of 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 


From wash drawing by George Spiel, Chicago. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


MONG new things, I note a lathe- 
work border in the fine bank-note 
engraving style, and a series of ini- 

tials to correspond, by J. Manz & Co., 
Chicago. Fully recognizing their artistic 
merit and delicacy of execution, I have 
some doubt as to their practical value to 
the ordinary job printer. Theyare as far 
as the poles asunder from the decorative 
types now in fashion, and the problem 
would be, if either border or initials were 
used in a job, to make them harmonize 
with the rest. If they did not, the result 
would be as objectionable as a litho job 
with letterpress lines patched in. 

The two pages of specimens by the 
Indestructible Type Company, of Chicago, shown in your 
November issue, are interesting. The single font of roman 
(10-point) shows a sharp and clear-cut face. Its breadth of 
set unfits it for work in narrow measure. The 24-point 
titling shows a bold style of roman more in vogue formerly 
than at present, but which is thoroughly good. Apart 
from any special quality of the metal, durability is assured 
by the avoidance of delicate hair-lines. The face 03, on 
12-point body, is a new and useful variation of the popular 
latin styles; face No. 2 is a solid ornamented sans, a 
noticeable feature being the sharp angles of some of the 
lower-case characters. The script is well-formed, but I 
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From wash drawing by George 
Spiel, Chicago. 


do not find one effect of the extra thickening at the foot 
a pleasing one. The ‘borders are varied and attractive, 
and the error of undue elaboration is avoided. It is the 
statements and claims regarding the type metal, however, 
that I find most interesting. ‘‘ While resembling ordinary 
type metal, both in handling and in appearance, it is of 
an entirely different composition, there being no article 
entering into its composition that is in the ordinary type 
metal. It is lighter than type metal, giving fifty- 
three per cent more characters to the pound.”’ As for its 
toughness, it appears that a printer, if he feel inclined, may 
nail his temporary fittings together with his spare sorts, 
and find them none the worse when required for their legiti- 
mate purpose. While a little skeptical as to this latter 
quality, I cannot help regarding this new alloy with some 
interest. The specimens show that it gives as sharp a face 
as the antimony compound, and the lightness is an advan- 
tage. Those who lift heavy book and newspaper forms will 
appreciate a reduction in weight of one-third. I would like 
to see the types themselves, and to hear the report of those 
who have given them a fair trial. I have been wondering 
what the effect would be if some of these types got mixed up 
with stereotype metal. Probably they 
would float and have to be skimmed off 

unmelted. 
The success of the Jenson series has 
brought out a rival face—the Mazarin. 
Like the Jenson, it has been suggested 
by the ‘‘golden type’”’ 
of the Kelmscott Press. 
It is slightly heavier in 
face than the Jenson, 
the tail of the comma is 
smaller —almost invis- 
ible, and the hyphen is 
of a flourished form, 
sloping upward. Ap- 
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propriate ornaments and initials are also shown. I have 
seen only a few of these, but the initials are handsome, and 
the borders have a richness of effect which is very pleasing. 

The curiously named ‘‘ Elandkay ”’ series of the Dickin- 
son foundry, in nine sizes, 6 to 18 point, is intermediate in 
heaviness of face between the Jagged and the Outing, and is 
also narrower in set. In general character it resembles 
these faces, and appears to be the work of the same designer. 
Two faces are cast on 18-point, three on 12-point, and four on 
6-point ; all lining at the foot. 

The Crescent foundry shows a new script, the ‘‘ Shepard,”’ 
in five sizes, 18 to 48 point. It is a modernized form of the 
old engrossing styles, having the same sharp angles and 
broken curves, the down-strokes thickening at the foot of 
the letter. 

The Tokyo-Tsukiji foundry, Japan, have sent me the 
first number of their specimen serial, dated October, 1895, 
and, like the examples in the Japanese trade organ, Press 
and Paper, it shows a curious: blending of the familiar 
European or American designs with original Asiatic orna- 
ment. This is noticeable especially in combination 107. Of 
the fifteen characters, ten are unmistakably Japanese, 
representing flying storks with a background of foliage, 
and curious turtles with curling waves drawn as no Euro- 
pean artist would represent them. The remaining five 
characters, supplying the boundary borders, are adapted 
from American originals. The design itself is not suitable 


THE MODEL. 


From wash drawing by George Spiel, Chicago. 


for a running pattern —in fact I have not yet seen a Japan- 
ese design equal to the average European borders for con- 
tinuous work. The principle of regular repetition is 
foreign to Japanese ideas of art, and naturally their first 
attempts at original designing on that system are not very 
successful. Border 106 is another of mixed origin. Char- 
acters 1 to 14 are of American design; the remaining eight 
(forming a two-color design of four characters) are wholly 
different in style. The design is a grotesque assemblage of 
frogs, toads, and indescribable figures, and its very oddity 
compels attention. I think it is the most successful Jap- 
anese combination that I have seen. In vignettes the Jap- 


anese excel. I note some good mortised borders; and a 
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series of nine circular tail-pieces are admirable. In four of 
these, vigorous bird-forms in silhouette are so treated as to 
occupy the allotted space with admirable decorative effect. 

I have a roll of specimens from the Krebs foundry, 
Frankfurt, and see several novelties. I have already noted 
the Reklame-Kursiv, a heavy-faced script, originated by the 
house. It has now produced a ‘“‘ Lichte Reklame-Kursiv ”’— 
the same face, solid at foot, but with the upper half opened, 
after the manner of the well-known Ancient Gothic. The 
effect, when the two faces are worked in register, in two 
colors, is striking. Another two-color letter is the Lichte- 
Renaissance, a familiar face, known in America as Modern 
Antique. A series has been cut in delicate outline, corre- 
sponding with the solid face, available either for chromatic 
effects or for light work in one color. ‘‘Gloria’’ is the 
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Mr. William Morris will soon have to cast about for 
something new. The Patent Typefoundry, London (Shanks), 
shows a ‘‘ Venetian Old Style’’ of the same character as the 
Jenson and Mazarin, now so popular in the United States. 
He may say, with Tennyson, now, that ‘‘all have got the 
seed,’? and with his ornaments so freely copied, there will 
be little to distinguish his work from that of his imitators. 
Messrs. Shanks show also a Gallic Old Style, much like the 
Elzevir faces, only a little wider in-set, which I think will 
become popular. I am sorry that I have no specimens direct 
— the English foundries are a little remiss in this respect — 
and I see the lines I refer to in the advertisements in your 
excellent contemporary, the Printing World. 

I have to thank Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler for 
No. 4 of the 7ypefounder, wherein I find the Mazarin, the 








PACIFIC OCEAN BEACH SCENE. 
From wash drawing by George Spiel, Chicago. 


name of a new and beautifully cut script. It is shown in 
four sizes, 12, 16, 20, and 28 point, all but the larger having 
two sizes of lower-case to the same caps. From the size of 
the letters I conclude that the descenders are kerned. The 
two kinds of lower-case are shown in combination, the 
larger face being used for emphatic words. The script, 
which is of the old standard pattern, reflects more than 
ordinary credit on both designer and engraver. ‘‘ Renata”’ 
is the well-chosen title of a modernized old style that I 
think will become popular. It is shown in two sizes, 8 and 
10 point. In style it greatly resembles the Elzevir face, but 
is somewhat lighter. It is a pleasant face to read, having 
no inharmonious letters to distract the reader’s attention. 
For books of poetry, or dainty circulars, programmes, or 
publishers’ lists, it would be found to be an admirable 
body-letter. 


Racine Circular, and the Lightface Era used as body letters. 
I do not greatly like the effect of the Mazarin for continued 
reading. My own experience is, that anything suggesting 
eccentricity in a body-letter draws the attention from the 
subject to the dress in which it is clothed. Some of the let- 
ters, and especially the points, are distracting in this way. 
At the same time, for circulars and art work generally, the 


type has a valuable place. The points in the Racine are too 
conspicuous —-they stand out as in typewriter work. The 
uniform line of the Era makes it monotonous in a large 
page. Ina paragraph of, say, twenty lines leaded, it looks 
well. This plan of setting out new faces as body styles 
in the specimen sheets is to be commended. It affordsa 
view of the character in mass, such as sample lines can 
never give, and often places a font before the printer in 
quite a new light. Of this I find a good example on page 6, 











where the curious Oliphant Script is so displayed. In its 
general effect, I find a quite unsuspected resemblance to the 
old historic Civilité faces, the first scripts ever cut. The 
resemblance is not in detail, and only appears in the mass. 
I gave no great thought to the Oliphant on its first appear- 
ance, but with this specimen before me I think it should 
take a premier place among the heavy-face scripts. The 
Wilkinson foundry has already given an excellent repro- 
duction of the Civilité, under the name of Cursiye, which is 
unsurpassed for antique work. Those who prefer a modern- 
ized style should buy the Oliphant. Stationers’ Text, 
though a new face, reminds me strongly of an English letter 
by Miller & Richard — Black No. 2— which has figured for 
many years in their specimen book. In most respects I pre- 
fer the older face —there is a certain scragginess about the 
new. It is in seven sizes, 6 to 24 point. Is ‘‘Menu”’ 
new ? Like the sanserifs, letters of this class resemble each 
other so closely that it is not easy to detect an original face. 
Menu is what the English founders would call a light latin, 
and it is an excellent letter. Three faces lining on 6-point 
body, one on 8-point, one on 10-point, and two on 12-point. 
The full series would be a valuable acquisition. Plate 
Script is a beautiful letter of the formal style, suitable for 
the large class of customers who dislike eccentricity in their 
work. The Mazarin ornaments are at once fashionable and 
artistic. The initials are also in good taste. I think their 
effect would be much improved by a square ground in color, 
leaving the initial white. Where the foliage crosses the let- 
ter the tint should cross also. There seems rather too large 
a proportion of white in the background for single-color 
work, whereby the initial has not due prominence. 

The Crescent foundry has some artistic designs among 
its new borders, some of which are supplied for two colors. 
The leaflet border numbered 8 is simple and pretty, and 
No. 10, in three sizes, somewhat Japanesque in style, is a 
bold design admirably adapted for antique printing, and 
possessing the advantage that it can be set in two ways, 
forming a broad or narrow band as desired. 

Series 30-31 of the Inland ornaments, by the Inland 
foundry, are also choice little vignettes of high decorative 
value. 

The Caslon foundry, London, shows the completion of 
its pretty series of condensed sans No. 6 with lower-case 
down to long primer. This is a very full and useful series. 
Additional sizes, pica and great primer, are also shown of a 
heavier face, No. 8. Kenilworth is a neat, ornamented let- 
ter, with initials in the style of Monogram Text. I cannot 
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say certainly whether it is an original face, but it is a use- 
ful one and in excellent taste. Each size has an extra series 
of floriated caps on larger body. It is shown in four sizes, 
12, 24, 30, and 42 point. The justification of the initial caps 
will be a drawback in actual use. An American founder 
would have kerned them at head and foot. I find that the 
slight disadvantage of kerns in such cases is more than 
counterbalanced by facility of composition, and, with proper 
care, breakages are very rare. 

I am glad to see that at last copper hair spaces are in the 
market. It must be nearly ten years since I urged this very 
reform. Systematic set was then unknown, and large fonts 
had no spaces thinner than 4 point or 5 point. I advocated 


brass spaces of 1 point, 1% point, 2 point, and 3 point for all 
large sizes; but my recommendations bore no fruit —at the 
time. 


I believe the copper spaces will meet with favor. 
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THE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY. 


ONSIDERING the lives of many great men, their 
a modes of thought and the foundation of their educa- 
tion, it is curious to note that the book to which they 
devoted the most attention in their earlier and later years was 
the Bible. Asan example of terse and vigorous style literary 
critics, of whatever persuasion, point to it as a model, and 
among our latter-day writers there are confessedly many 
who, if they have not profited by its teachings, have learned 
much from the nervous strength of the ancient inspired 
scribes. A very great personage in American history upon 
one occasion was asked what he considered to be the most 
important thing that can occupy the mind of man. He 
looked very earnestly at his questioner and replied, slowly 
and impressively, ‘‘ The hereafter.’”’ From whatever stand- 
point of belief or unbelief we may regard it, the power and 
interest of the Bible are indisputable, and it is inherent in 
every mind, for the satisfaction of reason and of doubt, to 
seek and know what impress this remarkable book has 
made on the minds of men of affairs—how it is regarded 
by the eyes of scholarly investigation, by statesmen who 
have dealt with the mighty affairs of nations, and by those 
who have devoted their lives to the dissemination of its 
truths. A very complete and exhaustive review of the 
‘People’s Bible History’’ appeared in these pages some 
months ago, when that magnificent contribution to Biblical 
literature first appeared. The sumptuous production of this 
book was at the time commented on and the desire expressed 
that a cheaper and popular edition might be issued in the 
near future. It is creditable to the enterprise of The Henry 
O. Shepard Company, Chicago, the publishers, that this 
desire has been met. The ‘‘ People’s Bible History ”’ in its 
present form will be the companion to the Bible in every 
family in the land. Open the book where we will, the atten- 
tion is riveted by the engrossing interest of the theme, and 
the clear, strong, and simple style of the writers. The 
popular edition, as well as the edition de luxe, is most inter- 
estingly and copiously illustrated by fine half-tone repro- 
ductions from the most famous scriptural paintings in the 
world. We have obtained the permission of the publishers 
to reproduce one of these plates, and present it upon page 72. 
The new edition of the History is bound in several styles 
and furnished at prices to suit the convenience and taste 
of all purchasers, particulars regarding this being fully set 
forth in pamphlet just issued. 















VANDYKE, 


HAGAR SENT AWAY. 


From the popular edition of “‘The People’s Bible History,’”’ published by 
The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

EMBOSSING COMPOSITIONS.—A correspondent writing 
from Orillia, Ontario, asks: ‘‘ Are the embossing composi- 
tions so much advertised of any practical utility when zinc 
plates are not used for female dies? If so, what is the 
process, and of what material is the open die composed ?”’ 
Answer.— The embossing compositions advertised in this 
journal are good and should be kept on hand where emboss- 
ing is done. When electrotype or stereotype female dies are 
used, the male dies may be made of leather or papier-maché. 
Any material harder than these is apt to wear down the 
edges, etc., of the female die. To more fully understand the 
different processes of embossing, get the little work entitled 
‘*Embossing Made Easy,’’ for sale by The Inland Printer 
Company. Price, $1, postpaid. 

To Srop THE BLUR ON Tops oF PAGES.— From a printer 
in Orillia, Ontario, we received the following: ‘‘ How can I 
overcome a very slight ‘ blur’ on the heads of pages next to 
bar of chase in book forms?’? Answer.— You are either 
carrying your bed-bearers too low for the form or else more 
packing on the printing cylinder than is necessary. Either 
fault will produce a blur; so, also, will a loose tympan. 
Indeed, any of these will cause slurring at the top and bot- 
tom of pages. Set the bearers to type-height, and use only 
sufficient packing on the cylinder for make-ready, and have 
the top sheet perfectly tight front and back, and you will get 
rid of blurring. For a fuller knowledge of the details of 
overcoming difficulties in the pressroom we recommend 
Kelly’s handbook entitled ‘‘Presswork,’’ to be had by 
addressing The Inland Printer Company. Price, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Wuy Ort FrRoTHS ON MACHINERY.— W. D. C., of Berea, 
Kentucky, writes: ‘‘Can you tell me why oil froths out ‘of 
the holes in the printing presses? We have been using pure 
sperm oil on a Golding Jobber No. 7. In our isolated region 
of the world this costs us less than some of the other oils 
which we would have to send off for. Will this oil answer 
all of the requirements of printing presses?”’ Answer.— 
Sperm oil has a great tendency to do just as our correspond- 
ent says; for its natural characteristics trend that way. 
Sperm oil proper is the product of the Cachalot—sperm 
whale — which has in its head a large cavity in which is 
collected an oily fluid, which, after death, concretes into a 
granulated yellowish substance known as spermaceti. ‘This 
oil, by reason of its granular properties, foams or froths, 
when violently agitated or excited in a vessel or on machin- 
ery. The agitation produces or condenses air, which, in 
escaping, causes the fomentation. An oil which has not got 
this peculiarity is preferable for use on fine machinery ; 
although sperm oil when mixed in proper quantities with 
other suitable oils forms a very good lubricant. Try a mix- 
ture of lard oil and sperm oil, with a little petroleum oil 
added to this. Shake these well, so as to incorporate them 
thoroughly, and you can get over the frothing fault. 


PRINTING AND REGISTERING HANDMADE PAPERS.—S. P., 
of Paterson, New Jersey, writes: ‘‘ Inclosed find sample of 
programme which I printed according to article on ‘ Print- 
ing and Registering Handmade Papers,’ by William J. 
Kelly, published in the January number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Please let me know if I have made a success of 
printing on that kind of paper.’? Answer.— The specimen 
sent us, a sixteen-page programme, size of page 7 by 5% 
inches, showing all the deckle edges on the right-hand 
margins, is an exceedingly well printed job, in black ink, 


on fine handmade paper. The register of the work is all 
that could be desired, and is almost as accurate as if the 
feeding and presswork had been done on smooth-edged 
paper. Our correspondent is to be congratulated on the 
excellence of the work and on the accuracy of the register 
of the pages, the composition of some of them being very 
difficult in arrangement, so far as in any way aiding the 
pressman in making register may be considered. The 
specimen before us is certainly a thorough test of the prac- 
ticability of Mr. Kelly’s method of registering handmade 
or untrimmed stock, and a perusal of the subject will well 
repay those who desire to accomplish so difficult a feat in 
registering as is there laid down for the benefit of our 
readers. 


How TO REMOVE DRIED INKS FROM ROLLERS.—G. A. W., 
of Frankfort Station, Illinois, writes: ‘‘ Please let me know 
how to remove dried inks from composition rollers. I have 
been using a set of rollers for black and color work, and 
once, having been running Bismarck brown, I forgot to clean 
the rollers, letting them remain so for some time (as I usu- 
ally do black rollers); but when I next got to them I could 
not remove the ink with benzine.’’ Answer.— Forgetfulness 
of duty —even to the care of composition rollers —is often 
the cause of much sorrow and anxiety, as well as expense. 
One of the first duties of the pressman is the faithful care of 
the condition of printing rollers. Without good rollers all 
efforts to do good work are futile, and we feel like ‘* scold- 
ing’? anyone who neglects them. Then, again, we do not 
like to hear or know of a person using a set of rollers for 
black and colored inks; for that is wrong. Rather have a 
set for all dark colors of ink, and another set for the lighter 
colors. By this rule we can be assured of purer colors from 
the inks and cleaner work on the stock. Too many printers 
neglect this rule, and then they wonder why it is that their 
colored printing does not look as bright, cheerful and neat 
as their neighbor’s, although they use the very same 
quality of inks. As Bismarck brown isa very hard ink to 
remove from composition rollers when thoroughly dried on 
them, our remedy may not accomplish the result; still we 
give it, in the hope that it may be of service in some cases 
where benzine has failed. It is to liberally wash the face of 
the roller with strong alcohol, applying it with a clean rag, 
until the ink softens and comes off by gentle rubbing. If 
alcohol will not remove the ink, then the next best thing to 
do is to renew the roller. 


More AsoutT GUMMED LABEL PaPeR.—In the March 
number of this journal, A. D. C., of Kansas City, Kansas, 
asked advice regarding the best way to keep gummed’ paper 
from curling up, and otherwise trying the patience of the 
printer when he is obliged to print on it. Since giving our 
own experience and method of overcoming the difficulties 
encountered, the following ‘‘ soothing’’ remedy has been 
kindly received from Charles E. Smith, of Ashland, Ohio: 
“In reading my INLAND PRINTER for this month, I came 
across the troubles of a brother printer, who, judging 
from his letter, forgets his good training, and cuts off a 
yard or two of swear-words every time he gets a job to be 
printed on gummed paper. A fellow-printer in distress has 
my sympathy, as I also have had trouble in printing on this 
kind of stock. I do not know of any better way to print on 
this kind of stock (and one that always made the ‘ infernal 
stuff ’"— the gummed paper— work the most satisfactory for 
me) than to keep it in a cool, dry place, under weight, and 
to sprinkle the floor freely with water around the press 
when running off the job. The wet floor takes the dryness 
out of the room, so that the curling will not be as much as 
it otherwise would have been before the floor was thor- 
oughly wet. By following the advice already given in THE 
INLAND PRINTER of March, and wetting the floor as sug- 
gested, I think_Mr. A. D. C., of Kansas City, can print his 
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gummed labels hereafter with a swear-word or two less. If 
any other brother printer can add to this I will be happy to 
read his experience in a succeeding issue.”’ 

AxsoutT EMBOSSING ON PLATEN PRESSES.— W. M. F., of 
Racine, Wisconsin, says: ‘‘ Could you inform me of the 
best method of embossing on platen presses for small work 
like that on the card here sent. This card was done with 
the use of whiting, but I do not think that it is good in 
result nor the whiting practicable. Is it best to have dies 
made at the electrotypers, or what would you suggest?”’ 
Answer.— The card is neat typographically; and as the 
type used for the male and female impressions is correct, 
being for two colors, an electro cast of the male type (that 
printed in red) was all that was necessary to be used in 
embossing up both the black and red line. You need 
instruction in embossing methods. Buy ‘‘ Embossing Made 
Easy.’’ Price, $1, postpaid. 





HORACE TAYLOR. 
BY DEN. 

O artist in the country is more thoroughly acquainted 
with, and proficient in, every branch of newspaper 
illustration than is Horace Taylor. He was born 

in Nokomis, Illinois, in 1865, where he received his elemen- 
tary education and became familiar with those homely coun- 
try characters which of late he has been so successful in 
depicting. From 1882 until 1887 he was a student in the 
University of Illinois, the last two years of which time he 
acted as assistant instructor in perspective, of which subtle 
science he is a master. On graduating from the university, 
in 1887, he came to Chicago, and after a short set-to with the 
designing of labels for tomato cans and cracker boxes, he 


the studies of village character, which ran for quite a time, 
and were noticed and copied by many papers both in the 
East and West. Later the Egyptian friezes made their ap- 
pearance on Monday mornings, archeologically correct and 
brimful of humor, the best things in this line that have been 
done either by the daily or weekly press. The last few 
weeks, however, we find him taking up an even more original 
line in the connecting of the prehistoric man of the stone age 
with comedy of everyday life of the present. Taylor is a 
diligent worker, and during the week makes many happy 
hits. His cartoons are copied by the largest papers, both in 
America and across the water, and his future is assured. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

QUOTATION-MARKS. — Some time ago Mr. Theodore L. De 
Vinne proposed the adoption of a pair of special characters 
as quotation-marks, in place of inverted commas and apos- 
trophes. His proposed characters have since been adopted 
for the ‘‘ Century’’ magazine, printed in his establishment. 
They are like pairs of small parenthesis-signs, and stand 
about level with the top of lower-case letters. While it may 
be doubted that there is any need to discard the familiar 
inverted commas, it may also be suggested that the substi- 
tuted marks would look better if placed higher up— level 
with the top of capital letters. Mr. De Vinne has not pro- 
posed any other change, we believe, but some criticism of 

the present method of marking quota- 








tions within quotations has been ex- 
pressed by others. It does not seem 
possible or necessary to make any 
change. What is needed is intelligent 
understanding of this very simple 
matter by all people, especially by 
proofreaders. Thus, some have said 
that in marking a third quotation 
within a second we would have three 
inverted commas at the beginning, and 
at the close, if the original quotation 
ended there also, three apostrophes, 
then one, then two; as, ‘“‘I said, ‘He 
told: me, “You do not. know.’’’’’’ 
Such quoting is extremely rare, oc- 
curring almost too seldom to be worth 
a second thought; but when it does 
occur, the second inside marks should 
be two, not three; as, ‘“‘I said, ‘He 
told me, ‘‘ You do not know.’’’’’ It 
does not pay to be too fussy. 





INDEXING TRADE PAPERS.—R. R., 
Chicago, Illinois, writes: ‘‘I am a 





Courtesy Chicago ‘‘ Times-Herald."’ 


EVENTS IN THE CouNTRY — Departure of the Legislator for the State Capital. 


joined the art staff of the Daily News, now the Record, 
under the veteran and able Schmedtgen. In less than a 
year, however, he went to the Chicago Herald, with which 
paper he has worked steadily through all its changes of 
management and name, up to the present time, excepting a 
few months, some years since, when he and Tom Powers 
deserted to adorn with colored cartoons the pages of the 
short-lived but brilliant Zigh?, that failed. 

Taylor’s works that have attracted most attention have 
been those appearing in series or groups, such as the ‘“‘ holi- 
days’’ and ‘‘ seasons,’’ shown about two years ago; then 


Oe ey Sees eee proofreader and I am called on occa- 


sionally to index the yearly volumes 
of trade papers. I find that frequently 
the title of an article is not sufficiently indicative of the sub- 
ject. Iam desirous of making these indexes all they should 
be. Can you give me any suggestions on the matter?’’ 
Answer. — Circumstances, especially of space, must govern 
practice. If you have the space at command, it seems that 
an index would be more helpful by means of each important 
topical entry that can be added. A mere list of titles of 
articles is a table of contents, not an index. One article 
may well afford a number of entries for the index. 

ComMMA OR No Comma?—A. D. F., of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, asks: ‘‘Is the comma rightly used in the 
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sentence, ‘I left Lewisburg on February 8, for Port Trevor- 
ton’? It was marked in on a proof.’’ Answer.— The sen- 
tence suits me much better without the comma, even when, 
as in the clipping sent, it includes a statement of the pur- 
pose of the going. Asa question of absolute right and 
wrong, however, a positive decision could not be justified, 
there being no absolute right or wrong in it. One very 
strong argument in favor of omission is found in the preva- 
lent choice of what is called ‘‘open’’ punctuation —that is, 
avoidance of really unnecessary use of commas. 


FIGURES AND FRACTIONS. —E. R., New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, writes: ‘Please tell me whether or not, for general 
work— newspaper, book, or cata- 
logue—all figures below 10 should 
be spelled out, and all above nine 
printed in figures. Should fractions 
be spelled out, and, if so, should the 
hyphen be used, as in ‘two and one- 
half’ ?’? Answer.—The ‘‘ Vest Pocket 
Manual of Printing’’ gives the best 
answer we know of to the question 
about figures, as it does in many other 
matters. It is well worth its price to 
any printer. Here is part of what it 
says: ‘*‘General directions as to the 
use or non-use of figures can hardly 
be made to meet all cases satisfac- 
torily, as so much depends upon the 
nature of the work in hand. In books 
of a general character, particularly 
novels, it is well to avoid the use of 
figures as much as possible. In gen- 
eral matter it is common to use figures 
for 100 or more, except in the case of 
large round numbers, as ‘a thousand’ 

r ‘three millions.’ It is not uncom- 





brown wrapping paper. Having treated a in this way, I 
took hold of b, and so on to the end of the alphabet. It took 
me a fortnight (six hours a day) to get through with the 
distribution, and after that the copying took me several 
months.”’ 


SINGULAR VERB WITH PLURAL Noun. — A correspondent 
in Marlette, Michigan, incloses an advertisement containing 
the sentence, ‘‘ Failures is the current talk now days,’’ and 
requests an opinion as to its correctness. Answer.— The 
sentence is clearly ungrammatical, but it is not uncommon 
to violate grammar rules in this way under certain circum- 
stances, and it is to be presumed that the writer thought of 
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mon, however, to use them for numbers Courtesy Chicago “ 
of ten or more, and their use is prefer- 

able in giving two or more numbers 

together, even if some are only units. In statistical matter 
all numbers should be in figures. Sums of money, especi- 
ally $1 or more, are printed in figures in news-matter, with 
the exception of large round numbers as above.’’ As to 
fractions, they are often properly spelled out, nearly al- 
ways so in general matter. In statistical matter they 
should not be spelled out. The question as to using a 
hyphen is well answered in Mr. Root’s letter in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for March. Use of the hyphen is com- 
mon, and the argument in favor of it seems stronger than 
that against it. 


DIRECTIONS FOR INDEXING.— The following reply to an 
inquiry from a correspondent asking for directions for 
indexing is from the Scientific American: ‘‘ A writer says: 
Having had to index 29,000 words, I think I have a right to 
speak about it. In the first place, I got hold of a somewhat 
stiffish paper (old ledger paper is excellent); then I cut it 
into slips of different sizes (one inch by two inches will be 
about right). I put down on each slipa word or sentence 
(depending on the kind of index), with page and other refer- 
ence if such is necessary. When every word or sentence 
which I wanted in the index was noted down, I got hold of 
twenty-six cigar-boxes, which I lettered from a toz. I now 
distributed those slips into the boxes. This done, I put the 
contents of each box ina separate paper bag, put the now 
empty boxes again before me, got hold of a and distributed 
all slips bearing words beginning with a between these 
boxes, thus, aa, ab, ac, ad, etc., to the end of the chapter. 
This done, I got hold of aa and successively ab, ac, etc., and 
distributed those slips further. When arranged alphabet- 
ically, I pasted those slips belonging to a in proper order on 
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Drawn by Horace Taylor 


EVENTS IN THE CouNTRY — Leaving the Old Homestead. 


such circumstances, though he may not have done so. If he 
thought of a number of individual failures in the plural 
sense, and wrote ‘‘is’’ to go with the clearly plural sense 
of the noun, he did not express his thought correctly. But 
he may have thought of ‘‘ failures’? simply as one subject 
of talk, and this would at least so far justify the singular 
verb as to leave its correctness open to discussion. We may 
say, ‘‘ ‘Failures’ is the subject of his lecture,’’ and reasona- 
bly expect that no one will criticise the expression. Here 
are three such sentences, noted within a half-hour’s reading 
while having our correspondent’s question in mind: ‘‘ The 
revived Olympic games is the subject of two articles.”” ‘A 
thousand shares of short interest is one result of the raid.”’ 
‘* A few doses is sufficient.’’ The late Prof. William Dwight 
Whitney, author of ‘‘ Essentials of English Grammar,”’ de- 
cided, while editing the Century Dictionary, that ‘‘two 
and two is four”’ is better than ‘‘two and two are four,”’ 
because the full sense is ‘‘the sum of two and two,’ or 
something similarly unifying the idea of ‘‘two and two.”’ 
The sentence above questioned would be better if written, 
‘*Failure is the current talk,’”’ but ‘‘now days”’ instead of 
nowadays is much more criticisable than the verb. 


PUNCTUATION-MARKS USED FOR EMPHASIS AND DECORA- 
TIVE Errect. —B. C., Detroit, Michigan, sends this news- 
paper clipping on the subject of punctuating advertisements, 
and asks for criticism: ‘‘ Punctuation-marks play a much 
more important part in the art of advertising than many 
think. In advertising pages one finds the interrogation- 
point, exclamation-point, quotation-marks, and other points 
of punctuation used quite as freely and as intelligently as 
in the so-called higher forms of literature. Curiosity and 
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wonder go hand in hand pretty much the same as they run 
through the writings of novelists, scientists and philoso- 
phers. For this reason both the interrogation and exclama- 
tion points play a significant réle in advertising. The mere 
presence of the question-mark nearly always excites curios- 
ity, while the ‘astonisher’ is everywhere regarded as the 
best exponent of wonder and awe. Hence it is that ad- 
smiths make free use of these two marks of punctuation. 
In the work of preparing copy for advertisements there is 
almost such a thing as an inquisitorial art. Some questions 
are asked earnestly and sweetly, as those of a swain wooing 
his first love; some are fired in thirty-six-point De Vinne, 
occupying a full line across a wide page, and make one feel 
as though there is lots of power behind them; in still other 
instances the little information-seeker is so adroitly used 
that it becomes a dispenser of knowledge — a metamorphosis 
which frequently occurs in the most skillfully worded an- 
nouncements. By the use of an exclamation-point, the 
thought in a line can be made stronger, and it will be carried 


THE PRINTER LAUREATE. 


HE question, ‘‘ Who is the representative printer of 
these United States?”’ tentatively put forward in 
the March issue of this magazine, has evidently 

excited the interest of the trade, if the letters of comment 
and suggestion received may be taken as an indication. The 
suggestion of the Campbell Company that they will be 
glad to add to the honors of the elected the gift of one of 
their presses certainly gives a substantiality to the honor 
which the nation’s printers will have an opportunity of con- 
ferring on one of their number. In consideration of the 
magnitude of the task of placing this interesting proposi- 
tion before the printers of America, we have decided to 
defer the publication of particulars of voting to a future 
issue. Meantime, we trust that the employing printers 
throughout the country will consider carefully the qualifica- 
tions of their own ideal employing printer, and compare 
that ideal with the most fit representative of the art preserv- 


Press offered by the Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company to the Printer Laureate of America, 
to be elected by the Employing Printers of America. 


longer in the minds of the readers. When appropriately 
employed, the little wonder-inspirer will give an entire 
card a different tinge of vivacity and make ordinary words 
stand out with a brighter and fuller meaning. One could 
not go very far in the study of advertising without noticing 
not only the omnipresence, but the powerful and significant 
effects with which quotation-marks are used. From the 
ancient and modern literatures quotations are taken to point 
a moral or adorn some tale in an advertisement. Asa rule, 
too, quotation-marks are used advisedly in the announce- 
ments made for the purpose of giving an article or a name 
wider publicity. Under the skillful manipulation of an 
expert, the inverted commas are often made to inject addi- 
tional life into an otherwise dull and commonplace phrase.”’ 
Answer. —We do not see much occasion for criticism, except 
that there are a good many words here to say so little as 
they do. It may be doubted that an exclamation-point will 
cause a line to be carried longer in the mind of a reader, and 
the ‘‘ powerful and significant effects’? of quotation-marks 
are also open to question. 





P. A. LoerscH, the Detroit agent for THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is about to publish the German handbook of the 
Evangelical, Lutheran, and Protestant churches of that city. 


ative of their acquaintance. By this means, a just apprecia- 
tion of the interesting character of this unique election will 
be arrived at. The enthusiasm already shown is a gratify- 
ing evidence of the fraternal feeling which prevails in the 
trade, as the election appeals alike to the social and business 
friendship of those associated in the art of printing. We 
desire to assure our readers that their letters regarding this 
matter have been and are appreciated, and, as this is a mat- 
ter of very general interest, all communications, particularly 
letters of suggestion, will have our careful consideration. 





A HINT TO PRINTERS. 


A pretty effect can be made by printing a card fo repre- 
sent a clipping pasted upon it. That portion of the type 
which it is desired to show can be underlaid by a thick 
card, and'then printed in the ordinary way. After printing, 
the edges of the impression can be raised with a sharp 
penknife to make a very capital counterfeit of a clipping 
smoothly pasted on acard. If only the right-hand end, for 
instance, be left irregular, the work can be done very 
quickly. To add to the effect, the margin may be printed 
with some tint, a piece of patent leather being cut out the 
right shape and mounted like a tint block.—7he Clipping 
Collector. 
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24A 50a 8-PoINT GRACILIS $1.80 {| 20A 42a 10-PoINT GRACILIS $1.90 


COSMOPOLITAN MONEYED INTERESTS | SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Exert Influence Directing Dollars into Empty Pockets Placerville Association Extremely Successful 
1234567890 1234567890 


15A 30 12-PoInT GRACILIS $2.35 


SOMETHING VERY GOOD ENTRANCING MUSICAL GEMS BY BEETHOVEN 
Appreciated by Both Old and Young 1234 
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SACRAMENTO ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY CAUSES NEW ERA 
Dawn on California State Capitol 1895 


12A 24a t GR 


TERRIBLE COLLISION ‘OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
Baggagemen and Conductors Association 96 


EXPERIMENTING IS EDISON'S OCCUPATION 
Lured by Love of ee 18 


30-Po $3.50 


SAN FRANCISCO Headletter 13 


5A 10a $4.00 


STANDARD Money 153 
MURDER Minerva 62 


ENGINES Rich 34 


Companion Series to Latin Antique and Latin Condensed. Cast to Standard Line by 


PAGIFIG STATES TYPB FOUNDRY, San Francisco. 
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MORRIS OLD STYLE SBRIES. 


Originated by THE GRESGENT TYPE FOUNDRY, 349 & 351 Dearborn Street, Ghicago. 
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at specimen sheets issued during re- 
cent years clearly shows a constantly 
increasing demand for something of of this | 


GS ia specime Lining System. .A glance 


description, which has 
led to ever recurrent 
attempts to solve the 
problem; these efforts 
have been sporadic and 
inconsistent, however, 
and failure to take into 
account all conditions 
has rendered the result 
unsatisfactory. All our 
types are on Standard 
Line, therefore faces of 
all letters on the same 
body line together per- 
fectly. It is difficult to 
enumerate the advan- 
tages of this system, 
but can mention that 
it is now possible to 
line any Italic or Title 


8 Point 24A 50a, $2.50 
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STANDARD LINE. 8 8 8 
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24 Pt. Border No. 14, 3 feet $1.65. 
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24 Point Border No. 15, 3 feet $1.65. 





an increasing de- 
mand for a system 
of this description, 
which has led to 
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PECIMEN oer sneha ie * 
the past few years show a mod 
constant demand for types 

of this order, and as the aim of 
the Crescent Type Foundry is 
always keep at the head of the M 
procession, this series has been 
produced. It will be completed 
in all sizes from 6 to 48 point, 
is made by skilled workmen, 
is cast from the hardest metal 
and on the latest improved ma- 
chinery. All type faces made 
by this foundry are cast on the 


| Standard Line invented by the 


Inland Type Foundry, of Saint 
Louis, Missouri, and adopted 
ith their permission. % S$ 
12 Pt. Morris Old Style 18A 30a 
| $2. 75. 25 pound fonts $13.50. “, 
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ever recurrent at- 
| tempts to solve 
the problem; these 
efforts have been 
inconsistent, how- 
ever, and failure to 
take into account 
all conditions has 
rendered the result 
unsatisfactory. 


| $0 Point 20A 40a 
$2.50. Font of 25 
pounds $16.25. 

















36 Point Border No. 25, 1 foot, $1.10. 
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24 Point Border No. 16, 3 feet $1.65. 
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Made by THE GRESGENT TYPE FOUNDRY, 349 & 351 Dearborn St., Ghicago. 
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Specimen of our new ELZEVIR GOTHIC; the complete series will be shown in the ne nland Printer 
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PRICES OF ALI, BORDERS:—36 point 1 foot $1.10; 24 point 3 feet $1.65; 18 point 5 feet $2.00; 
12 point 5 feet $1.60; 6 point 5 feet $1.50. 
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KEPT IN STOCK AND FOR SALE BY THE FOLLOWING FIRMS: 
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INLAND TYPE FounpDRY, St. Louis, Mo. GOLDING & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FouNpDRY, Philadelphia. CONNER, FENDLER & Co., New York. 
PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, San Francisco. DOMINION PRINTERS SUPPLY Co., Toronto, Can. 
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CONDENSED WOODWARD 


5a 4A, $9.50 (Patent Pending) 60-POINT CONDENSED WOODWARD L. C. $4.10; C, $5.40 


LEADING Fashion 18 


8a SA, $7.25 48-POINT CONDENSED WOODWARD L. C. $3.55; C. $3.70 


STANDARD LINE TYPE 
Best for Quick Printers 96 


Boston; Golding & Co., Boston, Chicago 

and Philadelphia; Conner, Fendler & Co., 

New York; and Dominion Printers’ Supply 
24-inch fonts, $1.00 Co., Toronto. 


Tea 1 | BorpenNo. 1266 4) UR STANDARD LINE TYPE 
> ey } Is in stock and for sale by Standard Type 
5 are) Foundry, Chicago; Crescent Type Foun- 

H As ~ ZN dry, Chicago; Freeman, Woodley & Co., 
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8a 6A, $5.00 36-POINT CONDENSED WOODWARD L. C. $2.30; C. $2.70 18-PoINT CONDENSED WOODWARD 
16a 10A, $3.20 L. C. $1.60; C, $1.60 


SUPERIOR FACES MADE | evrorwiry besten — 


Meeting Demand 63 
Elegant Condensed 49 | s:rso-vese, 


30-POINT CONDENSED WOODWARD 24-POINT CONDENSED WOODWARD PACE-MAKERS OF FASHION 
10a 6A, $4.30 L. C. $2.20; C. $2.10 12a 8A, $3.50 L. C. $1.70; C. $1.80 Inland Type Foundry 70 


LINING TYPES | FINER HEADLINE |. :2scomoss wooomge 
Perfected 10 | Buying This 32 | “hrnishet on standard ine 
Smaller sizes of CONDENSED WOODWARD in preparation. — Also 6-Point and 18-Point Borders similar to those here shown. 


Made on Standard Line by the INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, 217-219 Olive St., Saint Louis 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


24-PoINT BORDER NO. 2466; Fonts, containing 24 inches, each, $1.60 
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EIGHT POINT ABBEY TEXT. 


we should esteem it a Sreat 

privilege to spend an even- 
ing with Shakespeare or Bacon, 
if such were possible. But, if 
we were admitted to the pres- 
ence of one of these illustrious 
men, we perhaps might find 
bim in trouble, oppressed with 
weariness, or under the shadow 
of sad thoughts. Co us the 
oracle might be dumb, and the 
light eclipsed. But, when we 
take down one of their volumes 
we run no such risk. Bere we 
have their best thoughts, em- 
balmed in their best words; 
immortal Sems of poetry, wet 
with Castalian dews, and the 
Solden fruit of wisdom that had 
long ripened on the bough be=- 
fore it was gathered. Here we 
find the Srowth of the choicest 
seasons of the mind, when mor= 
tal cares were forgotten, and 
mortal weaknesses were sub- 
dued; and the soul, stripped 
of its vanities and its passions 
lay bare to the finest effluences 


50a 18 A—$2 50 
The Series consists of 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48 and 60 Point. 
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Wwe should esteem it a 
prilvilese to spend 
an evening with Shakes- 
peare or Bacon, if such 
were possible. But, if 
we were admitted to the 
resence of one of These 
Hlustrious men, we per- 
baps misht find bim in 
trouble, oppressed with 
weariness, or under the 
shadow of sad thoughts 
Co us the oracle misht 
be dumb, and the lisht 
eclipsed. But, when we 
take down one of their 
volumes, We run no such 
risk. bere we have their 
fine thoushts, embalmed 
in their best words; im- 
mortal sems of poetry, 
wet with Castalian dew 
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If you have not seen Headline No. 2 write for specimens. 
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From the Antique 
pages speak great 
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Chis is a Series 
Incomparable 


36 Point—12 a 5 A—$5 00 
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ESTABLISHED 1804. BRANCHES: CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO. NoT IN THE TRUST. 


- A.D. Farmer & Son - 


anmrsta-v® TYPE FOUNDING CO., NEW YORK. 
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25A 35a $4 25 


REIGNING SENSATION 
Clothing Sale 


The public has learned by experi- 
ence the extraordinary character of 
the bargains offered at these sales. 
It is a pure, unadulterated sacrifice 
sale, and great reductions are the 
result. The prices at this store are 
always reasonable, but at the sale 
now going on they are astonishing, 
and no one who really appreciates 
values will fail to take advantage 


December 23, 1958 





12 POINT 


15 POINT 








8 POINT 380A 45a $350 





NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
In Four Volumes 


Obsolete, foreign and slang words are 
| only given place when need seemed to 
demand it, In the retention of slang 
words judgment has been exercised to 
, select only those which have already 
become a part of the language or which 
promise to do so. A further saving of 
space has been accomplished by omit- 
ting the etymologies of rare, obsolete, 
and dialectic words. The arrangement 
of the definition is very convenient, and 
greatly promotes a quick fulfillment of 
the purpose for which a dictionary is 
made. The style of grouping is much 
better than that of any other dictionary 


| 13,728 Copies for Sale 





18A 25a $5 00 


MIXED DRESS GATHERINGS 
.. Parlor Games... 


Latest Eastern Society Fads reach the West 
Rules and Regulations of the newest forms 
of Evening Pastime distributed gratuitously 


Drawing-Room Entertainment 


385A 50a $3 25 





6 POINT 


AUCTION SALE OF REAL ESTATE 
Magnificent Location 


This valuable property is located in the heart 
of the business district, on the main street to 
the Railroad Station, Court House, and City | 
Hall. A superb location for a theatre, hotel, 
stores or offices, and the building now on the 
site can be altered at small cost, as its cons 
struction is peculiarly adapted for alteration. | 
This is one of the largest corners for sale in 
the business district, and the opportunity it 
affords for a good paying investment should 
not be overlooked by those who deal in real 
estate. In its present condition the rent for 
the past twelve years has averaged Thirteen 
Thousand Dollars per annum, It adjoins the 
Northern Railway office building, and can be 
easily converted into convenient quarters for 
theatrical troupes. This choice realty, which 
is well adapted for so many purposes, can be | 
inspected every day before the sale, which is | 


Wednesday, March 28, 1935 
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10 POINT 


AMUSEMENT PALACE OPENED 
Handsome Structure 


The New Auditorium opened its doors to 
the public for the first time on Monday 
evening last. It has all modern improve- 
ments and appliances, it being the desire 
of the management to have a first-class 
play-house in every respect. The interior 
decorations show wonderful skill on the 
part of the frescoers, while the chairs in 
all parts of the house are a marvel in the 
way of upholstery. Special attention has 
been paid to making the building strictly 
fire-proof, in which respect it is a wonder 


Seating Capacity, 4952 
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COLUMBUS PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION, NO. 62. 

By the courtesy of C. D. Wilson, president of Columbus 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 62, Columbus, Ohio, we are 
pleased to present a half-tone reproduction of all of the 
members of that union, with the exception of Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Hill, who were unable to be present at the time the 
picture was taken. This union was instituted October 21, 
1892, under the jurisdiction of the I. P. P. U. of North 
America. Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER in all parts of 
the country, as well as in Columbus, will be glad to have an 
opportunity of looking into the faces of the members of this 
progressive organization. From Mr. Wilson’s letter in the 
March issue of the American Pressman, we quote the fol- 
lowing, to enable friends to locate the different individuals 
in the group: ‘‘ Beginning at the left of the top row follow 
from left to right, straight across, then from right to left on 
second row; and follow same plan for remaining two rows. 
The photograph represents the following gentlemen: John 
E. Engler, Howard Vance, George Lakin, Mr. Cowley, 
George Schwartz, Ed Schaeffer, Theo. Hoffman, Irwin 
Zealer, Charles Kochendorfer, William Zook, S. A. A.,; 
J. W. Butterfield, treasurer; C. D. Wilson, president; Edw. 
Rowland, vice-president; Paul Hardesty, secretary ; Charles 
Weinrich, George Watson, R. Davis.”’ 





PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN, 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

Boxwoop BLocks FoR Woop ENGRAVING. —K. S., New 
York, asks: ‘‘ Where can boxwood blocks for wood engrav- 
ings be obtained.’”’ Answer.—V. Grottenthaler & Co., 621 
Commerce street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

GRAVERS FOR Woop-ENGRAVING.— K. K., Chicago, IIli- 
nois, wants to know where he can procure gravers for 
wood engraving. Axswer.—Goodnow & Wightman, 63 Sud- 
bury street, Boston, Massachusetts, or Weber & Co., 1125 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

THE first number of the American Process Review is at 
hand. As its name indicates it evidently does not intend to 
publish original matter but review that already in print. 
The frontispiece is claimed to be made from nature in three 
colors, and the editor says: ‘‘It is one of the best samples of 
three-color work we have seen.’’ Mr. George W. Gilson 
may not have seen the examples of three-color work in 
previous numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER. Or if he 
really believes this exhibit of his true in the slightest to 
the colors of nature, then it would be charitable to say he is 
color-blind. 

Process JoURNALS.—It is flattering to THE INLAND 
PRINTER to find it was the first American journal to recog- 
nize the increasing importance of photo-process engraving, 
not only to those engaged in the work, but to printers and 
publishers as well. It inaugurated a special department 
under the title of ‘‘ Process Work,’’ and now come to hand 
two monthly publications devoted entirely to process work. 
The American Process Review, from the Nesbitt Publishing 
limited, Toronto, Canada, is edited by Mr. 
The second number is an improvement 
on the initial one. It aims, as its title indicates, to review 
the original matter of others. ‘‘ The Practical Process 
Worker ”’ is published by the Scovill & Adams Company, of 
New York. It is undoubtedly edited by Mr. Walter B. 
Woodbury, of the Photographic Times, which is a guarantee 
of its value, for Mr. Woodbury is a painstaking worker 
thoroughly conversant with photo-mechanical processes. 
From across the water we receive the Process Photogram, of 





Company, 
George W. Gilson. 
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Another exceedingly valu- 
able publication from the British capital is Process Work. 
It has heretofore been entitled ‘‘ A Monthly Circular for 


London, a marvel of excellence. 


Workers in Photo-Mechanical Processes,’’ but will be 
enlarged and published as Process Work and the Printer, 
the idea being not only to give points about making process 
plates, but to educate the British printer into the best ways 
of handling them. That he needs education no one can 
deny. : 

COPPER PLATE PRINTING.—F. P., Portland, Oregon, 
asks: ‘1. How to fill an engraved copper plate with ink 
ready for printing? 2. What is the best way to clean the 
surplus ink from surface after filling and leave all the cuts 
filled?’’ Answer.—1. To fill the lines of an engraved cop- 
per plate use a ‘‘ plate’’ ink and a soft roller made of flannel, 
these are usually made by plate printers themselves. 2. To 
remove the surplus ink from a large copper or steel plate, 
it is first wiped with a good-sized ball of common mosquito 
netting, then with coarse cheese-cloth. The last trace of 
ink is polished from the plate with the palm of the hand and 
whiting. The palm used in polishing the plate is first 
coated with ink and then pressed into the whiting until it 
takes up all the whiting it will. To see a card-plate printer 
at work the operations seem easy, but upon trial it will be 
found that it requires a deftness only acquired after long 
practice. 

REMEDIES FOR PROCESS TROUBLES.—‘‘ Puzzleson,’’ Fort 
Worth, Texas, asks more questions as to the cause of his 
troubles in process work than would require several pages 
of THE INLAND PRINTER to reply to. By following closely 
the instructions in Mr. Jenkins’ series of papers on process 
work he will find most of his difficulties cease. He will 
find the following of service in answer to a few of his 
queries: 1. Use white of fresh eggs in preference to dry 
albumen. 2. The half-tone enamel film leaves the plate 
usually because the surface of the copper was not freed 
thoroughly from grease before coating. 3. The dragon’s- 
blood powder sticks to the etched portions of the zinc plate 
because of the roughness of the latter’s surface, due to 
impurities in the zinc not dissolving in the etching bath — 
remedy, is to use pure zinc. 4. There would be no advan- 
tage in using gum arabic in place of fish glue or albumen 
for sensitizing metal plates. 

THE THEORY OF THE HALF-TONE SCREEN.—From E. 
Deville, Surveyor-General of Canada, received a copy of his 
paper read before the Royal Society of Canada, on ‘‘ The 
Theory of the Screen in the Photo-Mechanical Process.’’ 
This is his definition of the half-tone process: ‘‘ The object 
of the process is to break the continuous tones of an original 
into equivalent tones consisting of white and black dots 
suitable for printing in the typographic press. For this 
purpose, the original is copied in the camera, but a short 
distance in front of the sensitive plate a screen is inserted 
consisting of minute opaque and transparent figures; it is 
adjusted to project a diffused shadow over the plate, the 
light being strongest under the transparent parts and weak- 
est under the opaque parts, with varying degrees of inten- 
sity between.’’ The remainder of the sixty-one pages of the 
pamphlet is largely a theoretical explanation of the advan- 
tages of a checkerboard half-tone screen of which Mr. 
Deville is the inventor. 

SILVER MARKINGS ON NEGATIVES — RE-ETCHING HALr- 
Tones.— Charles W. Lewis, 24 Salem street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts: ‘‘ Will you kindly tell me what causes an 
irregular deposit of silver that forms on my plate during 
exposure and can be washed off with cotton? It is a new 
trouble and I can’t seem to account for it; also what is a 
good formula for re-etching copper half-tones?’’ Answer.— 
The markings are due to not draining the plate thoroughly 
before exposure. Draw the plate slowly from the silver 
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bath. Drain well. Rest the lower edge on clean blotter. 
Wipe the upper edge of the glass free of silver solution, 
also the back of the plate. See that there are no silver drip- 
pings in the plateholder, then try a negative and that trouble 
will be gone. About re-etching half-tones: I thicken the 
chloride of iron with gum arabic and paint this thickened 
etching solution on the portions of the copper half-tone 
requiring rebiting, washing of the plate under the tap, dry- 
ing, examining, and continuing the painting constitutes the 
whole of the process of rebiting, with the exception of the 
very necessary addition of judgment as to which portion 
of a plate to rebite and how to proceed with it. 


TRANSFERRING PICTURES ON WOOD FOR ENGRAVING.— 
H. G., Detroit, Michigan, asks how pictures are transferred 
to wood for engraving, and if there is any way to transfer 
from the plate to the wood? <Answer.—This has been 
treated of several times in the last few years in these pages. 
Wood cuts can be transferred to the wood block by wetting 
the paper with alcohol in which a stick of caustic potash is 
kept. The print so treated is laid face down on the block 
and subjected to pressure. Ora piece of cardboard can be 
placed on the back of the cut to be transferred, and rubbed 
with an ivory paper-knife to give pressure. Usually, a 
drawing is made on the surface of the wood with an H. H. 
H. H. lead-pencil or a combined India ink wash drawing 
and pencil lines. A photograph can also be printed on 
the block, but there are few engravers who can get good 
results from a simple photograph on the block. Wood 
blocks for engravers are whitened on the surface; such 
whitening is simply a mixture of good, dry white lead 
mixed with weak gum arabic and water rubbed on witha 
rag. 

ErcHING INK.—C. E. Turnbull, Guelph, Canada, is in 
dire straits about etching ink. Understands that every 
etcher makes his own ink. Wants to know if there is any 
secret in its formula, and whether there is any difference 
between lithographic ink and etcher’s ink. Answer.—In 
my own everyday practice I use for etching an ordinary 
lithographic transfer ink costing $2 per pound. This ink is 
very stiff, but instead of using turpentine, oil of lavender, 
litho varnish, or the other ink solvents customarily used, I 
merely melt the ink by holding a little on the end of a 
palette knife over heat until it softens, then spread it on the 
ink roller, and have the slab and plate warm when rolling 
up. Asa resist to the acid I depend on the dragon’s blood 
absorbed by the ink. The following is an excellent formula 
for etching ink. Melt the ingredients over a slow fire in the 
order given and stir well: 
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Burgundy pitch 

Venice turpentine 

Shellac (powdered ) 

Lampblack 
This ink should be ground fine before use, either in an ink 
mill or with a hand muller. 





A BRITISH OPINION OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 


I cannot refrain from saying that your claim that THE 
INLAND PRINTER is the leading printing journal of the 
world is fully upheld, each number proving more conclu- 
sively that it is so. I am charmed with the advertisement 
pages, and have reaped much valuable information from the 
literary contents. I have never before seen such. beautiful 
process printing as is contained therein. Each issue is 
indeed a ‘‘ feast of fat things.’’ I only wish I had subscribed 
sooner.—W. J. Beeby, 106 Kettering Road, Northampton, 
England. 


NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY F. J. HENRY. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

MATRIX PAPER FOR COLD PROCESS STEREOTYPING. — 
Recent inquiries for prepared matrix paper for cold process 
stereotyping indicate that there is a want which might be 
supplied if those who have the article for sale would adver- 
tise it. The Potter Press Company have a cold process and 
possibly sell matrix paper ready for use; from them, per- 
sons interested can obtain such particulars as may be 
desired. 

Crocus.— The use of crocus—red oxide of iron—in 
molding from electrotypes was quite common a few years 
ago. I do not think it is used at all now. Many molders 
had the idea that by its use on the form and surface of 
the molding case the wax was held in place while taking 
the impression ; there was less tendency for it to ‘‘slide”’ 
and thicken the lines on the edges of cuts, also that there 
was less liability of the mold sticking to the form and caus- 
ing the solid parts of cuts to be rough. On common coarse 
work the use of crocus may not be very objectionable, but it 
is entirely out of place on fine cuts. The less of any sub- 
stance that is used on the form or case the better, provided 
the mold and form can be separated without tearing the 
mold. One reason why gutta-percha molds are so much finer 
than those made in wax is because there is, practically, no 
powder or other substance between the face of the engraving 
and the surface of the mold to fill up the lines. Plumbago 
will fill up the lines in a cut, causing the impression, and 
consequently the electrotype, to be shallower than the origi- 
nal—a matter of grave importance, especially in duplicat- 
ing half-tones, many of which are so shallow that they 
cannot be printed without the exercise of the greatest care 
by the pressman. 


PRESERVING ZINCOTYPES.— A. H. F., of California, 
writes: ‘‘ Will you please answer, through THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the best way to preserve zincotypes without a 
chemical action taking place while they are stored away ? 
Have quite a number put away, and on opening the package 
the other day found them all spotted — due to acid, chloride 
of lime, or something in the air or paper and cardboard sur- 
rounding them. Have treated them to a coat of sweet oil, 
and wrapped them in paraffine paper and heavy manila. 
Also best way to put away electrotypes where a cabinet is 
too small an affair to use.’? Answer.—Your experience with 
zincos is similar to that of many others. Zinc is a porous 
metal, and very sensitive to corrosive action of acids and 
alkalies. Probably the greatest amount of injury to zinc 
cuts is the result of imperfect rinsing from the alkali used 
to clean off ink. The cuts being laid away — sometimes not 
entirely dry, and in a damp place—the moisture in the 
atmosphere in combination with the alkali attacks the zinc, 
rapidly corrodes the surface and of course spoils the cut. 
Care should be exercised to fully clean cuts after they are 
used, then give them a coating of hot paraffine—be sure 
that it is hot — carefully wrap in paper, or put up each cut 
separately in a paper box, and ina cabinet, and they should 
keep in good condition. I do not know of anything better 
than a cabinet, or cabinets, for storing cuts; where there is 
a large number, each’ cut should have its number stamped 
on it and have a numbered place in the cabinet, then any one 
can be readily selected, and a vacant space is a constant 
reminder of a missing cut. Reference to the book contain- 
ing numbered proofs of the cuts will enable the custodian to 
see what cut is out of place. It is a good practice to put a 





memorandum in the place from which a cut is removed, 
stating why the cut was taken away. It is a protection to 
have each cut in a heavy paper box, or, what is better, one 
of cardboard. These boxes can be readily obtained. I 
know of one house that returns cuts, sent for electrotyping, 
inclosed in such boxes. 

METHOD FOR PREPARING GUTTA-PERCHA FOR THE BATH. 
—F. H. D., of New York, asks: ‘‘ What is the best method 
for preparing gutta-percha molds for the bath, also how to 
mix a steel-plating solution?’? Answer.—If the character 
of the work is such that plumbago is not objectionable it 
may be used same as on a wax mold. On molds from en- 
gravings on steel or copper, plumbago must not be used, as 
the surface of the electrotypes would be sufficiently rough 
to leave a tint on the print. For such work the mold must 
be coated with silver, formulas for which may be found in 
some of the works on electrotyping. Probably the most 
practical method is to make two solutions, one of phos- 
phorus and one of silver ; say, one stick of phosphorus to 
a quart of alcohol in a glass-stoppered bottle; allow it to 
stand in a moderately warm place for a couple of days when 
it will be ready for use. As the solution becomes weaker 
by use, phosphorus must be added from time totime. For 
the silver solution, dissolve one ounce of nitrate of silver in 
a quart of water. To use, lay the mold on blocks in a tray 
sufficiently large so the liquid will not be spilled, and pour 
over the phosphorous solution; allow it to lie on the mold a 
minute or two, rinse with running water and lay it in the 
silver solution —use a separate tray — agitate the solution 
for a minute or two, then rinse as before. Repeat the opera- 
tions ; three or four times will usually be sufficient. Hang 
up or otherwise expose the mold to light until it is dry, 
when it will be found finely coated with silver. Gently 
brush the surface with a soft brush, which will remove a 
dark powdery substance and clean the mold, which, after a 
thorough rinsing, may be placed in the vat. If perfectly 
prepared the mold will cover with copper in five to ten min- 
utes. The battery should not stop before the mold is fully 
covered ; when covered, it should be taken from the vat and 
given a thorough washing to remove any particles of dirt 
that may adhere to it and immediately replaced in the bat- 
tery. The steel (iron) plating bath is a nearly saturated 
solution of muriate of ammonia. The anode, a _ piece of 
boiler-plate iron, should be thoroughly cleaned before being 
placed in the vat. A steel-plating bath is quite troublesome 
to manage, persons accustomed to working such baths are 
sometimes at a loss to know why the deposit is bad. 





AN UP-TO-DATE JOURNAL. 


I am not alone in this section in making the statement 
that THr INLAND PRINTER is the best edition published 
either in the States or in any other country. There seems 
to be no limit to the amount of energy and ability given to 
the making of the magazine, the most progressive and up-to- 
date journal gotten out in the interest of the craft and the 
public at large. Its editorials, its suggestions to the craft, 
its advice to publishers, the new ideas set forth, and the 
whole typographical effect show a keen desire on the part of 
the publishers to give value received, and congratulate you 
and your staff upon its standard of excellence.—Charles B. 
Crombie, editor and publisher, Chenango Telegraph, Norwich, 
New York. 





A LITHOGRAPHIC designing machine has been invented by 
MM. Paul Nouel and Martini, of France, which is claimed 
to be a great aid to lithographic artists. The machine has 
been on exhibition at the Lithographic Centennial, where it 
excited great curiosity by its simplicity and the rapidity 
of its work, running its straight and curved lines with equal 
speed and exactness on stone, zinc, or paper. 
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NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 
BY F. PENN. 

‘““QUALITY ”’ is the very appropriate title of a little book 
that comes to me advertising the Chicago Record. Like the 
paper it represents, it is pithy and concise, and makes a 
strong appeal to public favor. 

I HAVE received an artistic booklet entitled ‘‘ Panegyrical 
of the Lotus Press.’’ It is well printed, but presents no 
new ideas in the way of advertising. The Lotus Press is 
located in New York city, and does a good deal of very fine 
printing. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE receipt of some specimens of the work of 
Mr. A. J. Thode, an advertisement writer and designer of 
Great Falls, Montana. The specimens show good percep- 
tions of what constitutes advertising, both in the subject 
matter and in the typographical handling. 

THE Great Western Printing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, sends me some neat specimens of their advertis- 
ing, commendable more on account of the quality of the 
printing than for originality. Their monthly calendars are 
artistic affairs and are doubtless welcomed to every desk. 


” 


‘“ WASHINGTON was reliable, so is our printing,’’ is a 
sentence which adorns a calendar for the month of February 
received from Challinor, Dunker & Co., Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. I wonder where their artist got his model for the 
cherry tree which accompanies the picture of the future 
Father of his Country and his ax. 

Bearings, a journal devoted to the interests of cycling, 
sends out a little green paster which it hopes its subscribers 
will paste on their letters when they write to the advertisers 
in Bearings. I have no doubt but that many of them do see 
the advertisements in that estimable publication, but I doubt 
if they are willing to say so in this way. 

W. CHANDLER STEWART, writer and illustrator of adver- 
tisements, 4114 Elm avenue, Philadelphia, sends me a num- 
ber of interesting specimens of his work.. They abundantly 
evidence that Mr. Stewart has a correct idea of what consti- 
tutes advertising and is gifted with the faculty of appealing 
to the business sense forcibly and clearly. 

F. D. PARKER & Co., 148-154 Monroe street, Chicago, 
send me a handsome collection of specimens of their own 
advertising, and I think if I was in the market for work of 
their kind I would be tempted to give them substantial 
proof of the forcibleness of their plea for business. The 
arguments are good, they are well presented, and the print- 
ing is very tastefully done. 

Mr. FRANK A. JONES, manufacturer of paper-cutting 
machines, 167 Wooster street, New York, sends to the trade 
at regular intervals an argument for his goods gotten up in 
the shape of a stanza of poetry, a specimen of which is here 
given, which was all there was to the letter save the address 
and signature: 

“ Variety, the spice of life, 
Is oft as soft as butter; 
Then show that you are up to date 

And change that ancient cutter.” 
One of the results of the plan is a file of letters Mr. Jones 
keeps on exhibition which would be interesting to a student 
of human nature. These letters are replies to his own 
rhyming effusions, and some of them are so bad it is a 
wonder he had the courage to try again after their receipt. 
I doubt not but that the scheme is a good one, for there are 
people who might never have known Mr. Jones as a maker of 
paper cutters had they not first known him as a poet. 

THE Carson-Pirie Monthly is the title of a neat little 
book of the popular chapbook size, dealing with matters of 
feminine apparel. It is issued by the great dry-goods house 
of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, and contains much 
valuable information, and is well printed. A circular which 
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accompanies the February number, advertising mourning 
goods, has an embossed cover of black ‘‘ Defender ’’ stock 
(sponge crépon), and is excellently printed. 

SoME advertising is said to ‘‘attract attention,’ and 
then, again, there is advertising which cannot be ignored — 
it forces itself to be noticed. Of the latter class is the 
advertising embellished with representations of the human 
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form divine — mostly female, in more or less disheveled attire, 
or no attire at all. The reckless young woman with no 
visible support for her flowing drapery, represented here- 
with, is a case in point, and is representative of the methods 
of H. I. Ireland, maker of publicity, in Philadelphia. 














Mr. JOHN B. Kerr, Decatur, Georgia, sends me one of 
his own business cards and two of a printer in Atlanta, 
whose name it would not be fair to mention in connection 
with this specimen of his work, for he may some day do bet- 
ter and be entitled to less adverse criticism. He can never 
do any worse. I do not approve of Mr. Kerr’s card either. 
It is printed in heavy black type with the cut of a job press 
in red underneath. I like neither the type used nor the idea 
of mixing it up with a cut of a press. Most people cannot 
distinguish between a picture of a printing press and a 
cider mill any way, and even if they did know the differ- 
ence they are not as a rule interested in that end of the busi- 
ness. If Mr. Kerr was to make his business card conform 
in style to his note-head, which is a neat and tasty affair, he 
will have made a step in the right direction. 

A CONCERT and reception in aid of the New York Letter 
Carriers’ Sick Fund was given in that city recently, anda 
life insurance company saw in the affair an opportunity to 
advertise itself and at the same time evade the postal laws. 
They presented the letter carriers with a small folder, gotten 
up in the shape of a heart and printed in white letters ona 
red background, the first two pages of which were devoted 
to advertising the concert and reception. The other two 
were given up to the insurance company. No postage was 
required in their distribution, for the carriers themselves 
were willing to distribute them for the benefit they would be 
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to their association. Iam not sure that the scheme is a good 
one, for the thought which struck me when I first beheld the 
folder was that a company of its importance ought to be able 
to pay for its postage. 

Ir is with a sense of obligation that I acknowledge the 
receipt of a few specimens of advertising from the Corell 
Press and the Press of the Classical School, Associated, of 
New York city. The name itself is pleasing, and forms an 
agreeable relief from the long array of ‘‘ John Jones, Steam 
Job Printer,’’ etc., so common in these degenerate days. As 
the arguments set forth in the circulars are rather out of 
the common, I herewith present a few extracts: ‘‘Did you 
ever realize that typography has a history and that it is 
worth something to you to employ a printer who under- 
stands that history and is influenced by it in his work ? 

If you are thinking of getting out of the old rut, 
and want really first-class printing, you will do well to 
consult us. The returns from fine printing are 
sure. The spirit of art lays hold on the best in 
the past, unites it with the best in the present, and strives 
ever for better in the future. In this sense we do artistic 
printing.” 

‘How the Bicycle Agent Should Advertise,’”’ is the title 
of a booklet written by G. H. E. Hawkins, 105 East Adams 
street, Syracuse, New York, and for sale by Clarence E. 
Rice, No. 6 ‘‘ The Searl,’’ Syracuse, New York, for 35 cents, 
no stamps. My readers will understand that this is not an 
advertisement, it is simply full information given out of 
appreciation for what they may possibly want to know. 
Mr. Hawkins is the advertising manager for E. C. Stearns 
& Co., and he should know what he is talking about. He 
says the A BC of advertising is attractive, brief, convinc- 
ing. On the subject of ‘‘type’’ he says: 

The strength of any advertisement is enhanced or 
weakened by the manner in which it is set in type. 
Although there is such an endless variety of type 

faces one cannot expect to be familiar with all, a few 

simple instructions given with copy will insure your 

advertisement a pleasing appearance when printed. 

See that all fancy rules and ornaments are omit- 
ted. They are usually inserted at the expense of 
clearness. 

For display headings French Old Style, De Vinne, 

Jenson, and Bradley are effective; while for the body 

matter either Jenson or Old Style Roman may be 

used. 

The smaller newspaper offices may not have the 

latest type faces, but any of them will be able to set 

your announcements in Old Style Roman, with a dis- 

play heading of French Old Style. 

For your firm name or imprint use a smaller size of 

the same type in which your heading appears. 

Never use more than two kinds of type in any ad- 
vertisement. 
Ask your papers to give you a proof of all adver- 

tisements before printing. 

Ir is seldom that there is given to the reviewer such a 
pleasant task as that of examining and reporting upon the 
merits of a book like ‘‘The Graphic Arts of the Present 
Time,” published by Felix Krais, Stuttgart,Germany. Mr. 
Theodor Goebel is the author of this magnificent volume, 
which he has chosen to dedicate to King Wilhelm II., of 
Wurttemberg, of which Stuttgart is the capital. The book 
consists of about four hundred and fifty pages, half of which 
are devoted to a history and description of the different 
methods pertaining to the graphic arts. Most of the remain- 
ing pages consist of inserts showing the results of the prac- 
tice of these methods and they comprise what it seems must 
be the most beautiful collection of printings by different 
processes ever gathered together. Every kind of printing, 
from the simplest impressions from types to the most deli- 
cate effects obtainable from the lithographer’s stone, are 
shown, the description of which in detail would require 
more space than is at the writer’s command. The specimens 











are almost entirely of European origin, the only exception 
being a half-tone engraving made by the Franklin Engrav- 
ing Company, of Chicago. Kast & Ehinger, of Stuttgart, 
made most of the inks used in the color printing. The book 
measures ten and a half inches by fourteen inches in size, 
and no collection of books on the subject of the graphic arts 
will be complete without it. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department speciai attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

THE February number of the Art Student, published by 
Ernest Knaufft, New York city, is a ‘‘chalk-plate number.”’ 

THE April issue of Godey’s Magazine is a special bicycle 
number, and all lovers of wheeling will be interested in it. 

MIss PRIDEAUX, one of the most artistic binders of books 
in England, contributes a paper to the March Scridner’s on 
‘“‘French Bookbinders of Today,’’ with twelve examples of 
their style in binding. 

THE rage for posters will perhaps receive an additional 
impetus from an article in the Century for April on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Japanese War Posters,’’ with examples of the sort 
of caricatures shown on the tea houses of Japan during the 
war with China. The article is by D. P. B. Conkling. 

THE Clipping Collector is the title of a new monthly 
magazine ‘‘ devoted to the collecting of newspaper clippings 
for pleasure or profit.’’ Frank A. Burrelle, Burrelle’s Press 
Clipping Bureau, New York, is the editor and publisher. 
It is exceedingly interesting and a distinct acquisition to 
the ranks of special journalism. 

Lorp & THOMAS’ Pocket Directory for 1896 is a volume 
of 603 pages, neatly bound in leather, with gilt edges, and 
contains a complete list of the newspapers, magazines, and 
periodicals in the United States and Canada. If possible it 
is more concise and comprehensive than those which have 
preceded it, and should be on the desk of everyone having 
to do with advertising. 

THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges the receipt of the 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the State of Michigan. It is a volume of over four hun- 
dred pages, containing tabulated statistics and information, 
embracing every department of labor, of great value to the 
student of industrial problems. We are indebted to Mr. 
J. D. Flanigan for this courtesy. 

THE Waste-Basket is a new monthly ‘devoted to the 
interests of the writers of the coming century’ and pub- 
lished at Detroit, Michigan, by the Collector Publishing 
Company. It is attractively prepared and its contents show 
merit. Suggestions profitable to writers with or without 
experience appear in the magazine, which has an appear- 
ance of stability, and looks as if it had come to stay. 

Poster collectors have now a magazine which gives itself 
wholly to that popular mania, 7he Poster, published in New 
York by Will M. Clemens, monthly. We have had magazine 
articles without number dealing with the poster from an art 
and from a business point of view that have been widely 
appreciated by collectors. There will be therefore a wel- 
come for Zhe Poster, dealing, as it does very comprehen- 
sively, with posters and postermakers, art, advertising, 
collecting, and showing many reproductions. 

THE report of the Royal Danish Commission to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, a copy of which has 
reached us through the courtesy of Mr. Otto A. Dreier, 
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the resident commissioner in Chicago, is a handsome vol- 
ume of 422 pages. It is copiously illustrated, and the beau- 
tiful typography leaves little to be desired. The printers, 
Nielsen & Lydiche, the engraver, Hans Legner, and the 
artist, F. Hendriksens, have made a book which does them 
credit, and the Commission are entitled to be proud of it. 


THE first number of the Az// Poster, ‘a monthly journal 
devoted to outdoor advertising,’’ has been received. It is 
very attractively put forth with a brilliant and characteristic 
cover in three colors by Denslow. In the advertising pages 
of the paper much of Denslow’s strong individuality is 
shown. Success seems to be already assured for this new 
arrival, and the character and quality of the matter shows it 
to be deserving of its already large advertising patronage. 
The #ill Poster is issued from 603 Schiller Building, Chi- 
cago, at the moderate subscription price of $1 per year. 


‘* ROSEMARY AND RUE,” a new book, is just issued from 
the press of Rand, McNally & Co. It is a collection of 
gems in prose and verse gathered from the voluminous writ- 
ings of ‘‘ Amber,’’ a sheaf of most exquisite flowers from her 
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PosTER DESIGN BY W. W. DENSLOwW, CHICAGO. 


whole garden of song. No more beautiful tribute to that 
gifted woman could be imagined than the making of this 
volume. In the first place, it is handsome in appearance, 
from the artistic design on the cover to the handsome paper, 
and the excellent presswork on the pages. Even in binding, 
the tastes of this lover of books are gratified. And of all 
that she has written certainly the very best is collected in 
this little volume. Of the few poems she ever wrote some 
half a dozen have been collected ; and the gem: ‘‘I Wonder,”’ 
which was almost her last composition, has the place of 
honor. The prose selections tell as nothing else could the 
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singularly strong and versatile character of ‘‘ Amber’s”’ 
work. The pages fairly sing with genuine encouragement, 
with the music of winds on the lake and in the summer 
woods; with the roar of waves and the bellow of winter 
tempests. Her insight into human nature must have been 
very keen; and her analyses of motives, of passions, and of 
sorrows are singularly good. An added charm is the pre- 
face by Opie Read, who knew ‘‘ Amber,’’ and who manages 
to hit in the first five lines the keynote of her character. It is 
doubtful if a single admirer of ‘‘ Amber ”’ will fail to secure 

a copy. 

FROM MANASSAS TO APPOMATTOX; Memoirs of the Civil War 
in America. By Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, C. S. A., with fifteen 
maps in colors, and twenty-nine portraits, and other illustrations. 700 
octavo pages. Cloth, plain edges, $4; sheep, sprinkled edges, $5; half 
morocco, marbled edges, $5.50; full morocco, gilt edges, $7. 

It is a very cold nature indeed to which the circumstances 
and incidents of war have not a thrilling charm. The inten- 
sity of interest which is aroused by the reports of war cor- 
respondents in Europe and elsewhere avouches this. As the 
years have lengthened our perspective of the scenes of that 
mighty conflict unequaled in the annals of history, the 
American Civil War, at once the grief and triumph of 
American manhood, the thirst to know more of its incident, 
of the characters of the leaders and of the men they led, is 
stimulated and unsatisfied. From the Henry O. Shepard 
Company, 212 Monroe street, Chicago, we have received the 
above-named book, the most notable contribution to the lit- 
erature of the civil war with the exception perhaps of the 
memoirs of General Grant. Coming from one high in com- 
mand at the last moment of the ‘‘ lost cause,’’ for this reason 
alone, the book has a deep and melancholy interest, for in 
all minds properly constituted the spectacle of the defeat of 
mistaken but gallant manhood tinges the triumph of victory 
with honorable sorrow. The graphic power of the writer is 
remarkable even in this book, the incidents of which even 
the baldest and driest description could not rob of interest. 
It is a work which should have a place in every American 
household, breathing as it does a pure spirit of patriotism. 
We are informed that it is sold by subscription only, and 
that agents are wanted. 





A NEW UNION LABEL. 


A new Printing Trades Council was formed in Chicago 
on February 1, 1896, composed of delegates from local bodies 
of the International Typographical Union, the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union and the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders, and a new union label adopted, to be 
used as a local label for that city. We present the label 
herewith. A circular has been issued by the Printing 





Trades Council announcing this fact, and printers in Chi- 
cago using the old Allied Printing Trades Council labels 
have been requested to return them to Frank Beck, chairman 
of the label committee, 212 Monroe street, who will furnish 
electros of the new label to all offices entitled thereto. This 
new label is the only one recognized by the council. 





FEEL OBLIGED TO HAVE IT. 

Please renew our subscription for your valuable publica- 
tion. We should feel obliged to have it if it cost twice as 
much as your present price.— John E. Rowe & Son, Print- 
ers, Newark, N. J. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 

GEORGE S. MuRPHY, Mount Vernon, Ohio, sends some guod samples of 
printing. ‘The letter-head in two colors and gold is a very neat piece of work. 

From Marcus D. Hoerner, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Specimens of 
general commercial work showing merit in composition, display and press- 
work. 

H. E. BARDEN, Toledo, Ohio, makes a specialty of fine society and com- 
mercial printing. If his own note-head is taken as a criterion of his work, 
his success is assured. 

J. R. VowE Ls, Pinnacle Printery, Middlesboro, Kentucky, sends some 
excellent samples of commercial work, composition on which is néat and well 
displayed and presswork of good quality. 

From the Attleboro Press, Attleboro, Massachusetts: A neatly dis- 
played and well-printed card in two colors, and bill-head well-displayed, con- 
sidering the amount of matter printed thereon. 

C. W. AMEs, De Ruyter, New York, is an artistic printer, as shown by 
the few samples of cards and note-heads sent by him for review. Neatness 
and care are observable in composition, and the presswork is good. 

From W. H. Barber, Kountze, Texas: Letter-head in three colors. It 
would be better to use plain type, effectively displayed, than border and rule 
work, which stands out prominently to the detriment of the reading matter. 

ANTON WILD, 14 and 16 Ellicott street, Buffalo, New York, has gotten 
out acard, neatly designed and well printed in black and red, showing the 
capabilities of his establishment in half-tone and line engraving, the press- 
work on which is of a very high standard. 

ALFRED D. CALVERT, with S. W. Goodman, Philadelphia, Pennsy1- 
vania: Sunday school programme entitled ‘* One Thousand Sabbath Days.” 
A neatly executed piece of work in red and black, showing good conception 
of typographical display. Presswork also is good. 

SoME cards, leaflets and booklets from Cunningham & Co., Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, are set in good taste, neatly printed in colors and 
bronze, and excellently embossed. The clean and finished appearance of all 
the work gives evidence of a master mind and hand. i 

From J. B. Thornton, with Dance Bros. & Co., Danville, Virginia: A 
varied assortment of commercial work showing neatness in design and com- 
position, correct knowledge of colors, and high grade of presswork. Uniform 
excellence is observable in all the samples submitted. 

THE Newburgh Daily Press, of Newburgh, New York, is turning out 
some excellent samples of color work, as judged by the samples submitted 
for criticism. Typography, presswork, selection of colors, etc.— all appear to 
be harmonious and of correct proportion for the production of superior work. 

THE Fred’k H. Levey Company have issued a blotter, on the face of 
which is printed a bunch of strawberries looking so like nature as to make 
one’s mouth water at this early season. As showing the beauty of the 
Levey Company’s inks, and also as a sample of art printing, the blotter is 
a great success. 

A SPECIMEN of printing on handmade paper comes to us from “ S., P.,” 
who says he followed the instructions of Mr. W. J. Kelly, published in the 
January number of this magazine, and wants to know if he has-been suc- 
cessful. We are pleased to answer in the affirmative and to congratulate 
*“S,. P.” on his superior piece of work. 

TueE Burnett Printing Company, Rochester, New York, are evidently 
well furnished with up-to-date material for letterpress printing, as the sam- 
ple package received from them contains a number of excellent examples of 
the typographic art. The composition is good, the presswork of a high 
average, and in color work the register is absolutely perfect. 

SoME very fine samples of letterpress printing have reached us from 
F. W. Thomas, Toledo, Ohio. He is, without doubt, an up-to-date printer, 
ever ready to catch on to the needs of the times. His half-tone work, beauti- 
ful typographical display, and good presswork, must undoubtedly appeal to 
the lovers of fine printing. All samples submitted are excellent. 

THE cut herewith is part of the titleof Vol. I, No. 2, of Specimens 
of The Tokyo Tsukiji Typefoundry. The progressiveness of the 
Japanese is strikingly shown by the specimens of this foundry, which, 
in addition toa full line of Japanese type, casts many of the stand- 
ard faces used in this country. A large number of ornaments and 
decorative cuts are shown, and two sheets printed in colors will bear 
comparison with the best products of Europe or America. 


THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Sam R. Carter, superintendent of 
the Chicago Colortype Company, we have had the pleasure of examin- 
ing two samples of three-color process work recently printed by this 
new concern. One of these was a catalogue of the Russell Carpet Company, 
in which are exhibited reproductions of various styles of carpets, including 
ingrains, tapestry brussels, Wilton velvet, and other grades. The faithful- 
ness of the reproductions is such as to enable the person receiving the cata- 
logue: to make selection of a carpet without the necessity of visiting the 








salesrooms. The other sample is a hanger for D. B. Fisk & Company, 
importers of millinery and straw goods, showing the Easter style of bon- 
nets for 1896. The possibilities of the three-color process are shown to better 
advantage by this sheet, if possible, than by the specimen mentioned above. 
Lithographers will certainly have to look to their laurels with such a firm as 
the Chicago Colortype Company in the field. 

CHARLES L. RAMBO, with H. Ferkler, 1132-34 Race street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, sends a package of neat samples of typography, composition 
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and presswork both being first-class. We reproduce, in reduced size, the 
cover of a catalogue set by-him, which is a good example of neat and effect- 
ive display work. 

THE William Johnston Printing Company, 184-188 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago, have issued an alliterative brochure entitled ‘‘ Bonds, Banks, Bankers,” 
which is a neat exposition of the methods of banking from the earliest ages, 
and also of their facilities for enabling banks to print and issue bonds, etc., 
in the present age. The work is admirably compiled and neatly printed. 

A NEATLY PRINTED topic card of the Christian Endeavor Society 
reaches us from the office of Daron & Edwards, Steelton, Pennsylvania. It 
is neatly set and tastily printed in brown, green and gold, with monogram 
embossed in gold. The work is well finished, and creditable both in typog- 
raphy and presswork. Some samples of general work also evidence taste 
and care in execution. 

A SIXTEEN-PAGE programme of the McNeill Club comes to us from the 
Pacific Coast. It is the work of the Pacific Printing House, 917 Fifth street, 
Sacramento, California, and is printed on extra superfine calendered stock, 
in the latest faces of type, and best style of presswork. The cover is on 
antique stock, the name of the club embossed in gold. A very excellent 
specimen of typography. 

A PACKET of “everyday ” work from the office of the Decorah Repué- 
lican, Decorah, Iowa, shows that care in design, artistic display, and the use 
of late novelties in type, combined with excellent presswork, together pro- 
duce results in typographic printing which are creditable to all who are 
employed in the office. The work is equal to much that is sent out from cities 
that are considered to be leaders in fine printing. 

ONE of the most attractive and artistic calendars which have reached 
this office is that turned out for the Union Metallic Cartridge Company, of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, by Ketterlinus, of Philadelphia. The calendar is 
in the form of a hanger, 14 by 28 inches, the space above the pad being occu- 
pied by a magnificent lithograph of a Navajo war chief upon his pony, the 
colors being reproduced with a fidelity that is almost startling. 

From Henry Kahrs, 240 East Thirty-second street, New York city, 
there comes a number of specimens of blank embossing produced by his 
“black-on-white ’”? method, advertised in this magazine. While the speci- 
mens, as Mr. Kahrs admits, are not the best that may be accomplished by 
the method, they are certainly qualified to show that a very novel and 
attractive finish can be given to jobwork of certain kinds by Mr. Kahrs’ 
process. 

W. H. WAGNER & Sons, Freeport, Illinois, have favored us with sev- 
eral samples of catalogue work, embracing all styles, from the cheap print to 
the highest grade. All the work is well done, composition being good, and 
presswork — especially that on enameled stock and from half-tone illustra- 
tions— excellent. Some copies of catalogues, after 70,000 impressions were 
taken, are as clean as when first started on the press. The firm make their 

own electroty pes. 

IF all the printing which Raynor & Taylor, of Detroit, Michigan, get 
out is up to the standard of the booklet concerning themselves which they 
send us, that city is to be congratulated because it has them in its midst. 
The booklet is printed in colors with an embossed cover, and not the least of 
its attractions is an ornamental cut from THE INLAND PRINTER catalogue 
of cuts, the presence of which is, of course, in itself alone a sufficient evi- 
dence of their good taste. 

From Mr. James Newman, with L. Graham & Son, limited, of New 
Orleans, we have received a number of specimens of rule work and art 
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typography that is representative of that gentleman’s skill and cultured 
taste. A large calendar advertising the house is the principal specimen, and 
in its production the versatility of Mr. Newman as a printer is very evi- 
dent. In commercial work Mr. Newman has the rare faculty of obtaining 
strong and well-balanced effects with an artistic finish peculiar to himself. 

A TWELVE-PAGE souvenir programme, printed in red and black, set 
mainly in Jenson Old Style, Bradley and Tudor Black series, is a superb 
piece of typography issued from the press of Ryan & Brother, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. The composition is excellent, and the presswork admirable- 
We have seldom seen finer prints of half-tone work, or cleaner and more 
brilliant color than is shown on the sample under review. The compositor , 
Theo, Kuether, and the pressman, Peter Verway, are deserving of praise 
for their joint and very creditable production. 

A PAMPHLET of forty pages, 8 by 10 inches in size, inclosed in imitation 
cloth cover, setting forth the merits of a new belt dressing, reaches us from 
the press of L. Barta & Co., Boston. It is a radical departure from the con- 
ventional trade circular in style, the type used being Jenson Old Style, set in 
small pages — about 4 by 4 inches — with large rubricated initials and suit- 
able ornaments, leaving a very broad margin to the printed page. The 
presswork is very fine, the heavy enameled stock used showing to advantage 
the fine black and brilliant red inks used on the job. It is more in the line of 
an art production than a business circular, and reflects much credit on the 
Barta Press in its design and execution. 

A VERY unique catalogue is that entitled ‘‘A Memorandum Catalogue 
and Check List of American Posters in the Collection of Wilbur Cherrier 
Whitehead.” It was privately printed for W. C. Whitehead by The O. S. 
Hubbell Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It contains fifty-two pages, 
but a peculiarity about it is that only the pages with even folios are printed 
upon, all the odd folios being entirely blank. All the American artists who 
have designed posters, magazine or catalogue covers find a place in alphabet- 
ical order, with a list of their works following their names. The catalogue is 
printed on rough laid paper with untrimmed edges, and stiff antique covers. 
Three hundred copies only have been issued, each one numbered, and it will 
no doubt be eagerly sought after by collectors. The printing is excellently 
well done. 

Printers and others who desire specimens of their own business 
advertising reviewed and criticised are requested to send this class of 
specimens to the New York office of THE INLAND PRINTER, 197 Potter 
building, 38 Park Row. All other specimens should be sent to the 
Chicago office as heretofore. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


M. JACQUES GUERLAIN, of Paris, has just applied for a 
patent for perfumed ink, suitable for printing programmes 
and fancy stationery. The patentee claims that his new 
ink, in addition to being aromatic, has antiseptic properties 
calculated to render innocuous any bacteria that may have 
taken up their abode in the paper. 

AT the loan exhibition of paintings held at Copley Hall, 
Boston, during the week beginning March 2, were arranged 
the fifty or more original posters from which that of Miss 
Blanche Channing, of the Boston Art Students’ Association, 
was chosen to advertise the exhibition. They were fine 
specimens of the work of students from three institutions — 
the Boston Art School, the Boston Art Students’ Associa- 
tion and the Cowles Art School. 

THE Christmas number of the Deutscher Buch- und Stein- 
drucker contains interesting statistics as to the amount of 
paper consumed by the different nations of the world. 
According to it there are at the present time 3,985 paper 
mills in the world, the combined output of which amounts 
to 7,904 million reams a year. Half of this is used for 
bookwork, while 600 million reams are used for news- 
papers. According to population, the English consume the 
most paper, namely, 11/2 reams per capita, followed by 
America with 10% reams, Germany with 8 reams, France 
with 7% reams, Austria and Italy 3% reams, Mexico 2 
reams, Spain 1% reams, and Russia 15 reams. 


VERY successful tests of Professor Roentgen’s new 
photography are now frequently made in the United States. 
Several college professors and surgeons have secured re- 
markably good photographs with Crookes tubes and the 
Tesla apparatus for producing high potential electricity. 
One was a photograph of a human foot, in which the bones 
were brought out clearly in black shadow without flesh or 
cartilage at the joints ; hands were photographed in skeleton 
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with marked success, as well as cigars in cigar cases, coins 
in leather purses, and knives in wood boxes. Similar 
reports have been received from many English and European 
cities. No recent discovery has attracted an equal degree of 
attention. 

ANOTHER typesetting machine is reported by the Ameri- 
can Stationer. It is the invention of Col. B. F. Sawyer, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, and is of the matrix-making descrip- 
tion. In appearance the machine is similar to the common 
typewriter, but larger. The letters are made of brass, and 
by the striking of keys are assembled into line, justified by 
touching a spring, when the foot is pressed on a lever and 
the assembled type are pressed into papier-maché, forming 
a matrix. The type are mechanically returned to place, 
and the work of assembling a new line is then begun. 
After an article is ‘‘ set up”’ or a column is completed the 
matrix is taken in hand by the stereotyper and a plate is 
made therefrom ready for the press. There is only one 
operation necessary, and no technical knowledge is needed, 
while the speed of the machine is limited only by the agility 





or proficiency of the manipulator. There is no complicated 
machinery to get out of order, no melted or broken type. 
Last, but not least, the price will enable each little weekly 
paper to own a machine, as the prices thereof will range 
from $500 to $1,000. A strong company has been formed and 
will begin the manufacture of the machine in a few weeks 
either at Pittsburg or Atlanta. 

SCHELTER & GIESECKE, of Leipzig, have patented an 
attachment for chromatic printing suitable for the Universal 
and similar presses having cylinder ink distribution. The 
iron distributing roller, instead of being made in a solid 
piece, is smaller than usual, with collars that slip on and 
bring it up to the standard size, the collars being of differ- 
ent widths to suit the nature of the work for which they are 
intended, some being but half an inch wide, while others 





are nearly half the size of the roller. Each section is fur- 
nished with a set-screw which keeps it in position, about a 
quarter of an inch from its neighbor, which distance is 
usually found ample to prevent the different colors from 
mixing. It is claimed that a single red line can be printed 
on a black form very easily by this method, or as many 
colors as rings on the distributor, either as individual 
colors, or blended chromatically, the latter effect being pro- 
duced by setting the rings a little closer together, the inter- 
vening tints being formed in the mixing. When distinct 
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ORIGINAL INITIAL DESIGNS By F. W. Goupy, CHICAGO. 


colors are needed, the spaces between the rings are regu- 
lated according to the tendency of the individual colors to 
spread. 

PROFESSOR HERKOMER has given an exhibition of his 
new method of obtaining mezzotint results. A process dis- 
covered and patented by him enables an artist to work in 
black-and-white and give the result to the public without 
the intervention of an interpreter. In the course of ten min- 
utes he rubbed in an impressionist landscape effect on a 
copper plate with a silver surface, using a thick black ink 
composed of German black and mineral oil, and producing a 
gradation of tones. The plate was then dusted over with a 
copper-colored powder. The coarser grains were retained 
where the ink was thickest and the finer grains where the 
tones were lightest. The plate when electrotyped produces 
a negative for printers. Professor Herkomer boasts that he 
can doas much in a day by the new process as would occupy 
him six weeks in mezzotinting. 

THE ownership of the design on a lithograph stone has 
frequently been a subject of dispute, and a curious case is 





now before the French law courts. An advertiser furnished 
designs and had his lithograph work done for two years by 
a certain firm, and at the expiration of the contract asked 
for transfer proofs of each color for the use of another lithog- 
rapher to whom he was transferring his patronage, to save 
the cost of having the work re-designed. The lithographer 
declined to furnish the transfers, and was sued for their 
value. The case opens up a fine question as to whether a 
firm having paid for drawing a design is entitled to trans- 
fers from it, and if so, how many? In the case of a litho- 
graph executed in several colors such transfer proofs would 
be very valuable to the firm who wished to place future 
orders with some other lithographer. 





THE COST OF JOBWORK. 

The Employing Printers’ Association of Kansas City, 
Missouri, recently discussed the subject of making estimates 
on the cost of jobwork. Since the association was formed 
it has developed that in some way several of the printers 
were making prices at about fifty per cent less than the rates 
recognized by leading houses, and it was soon seen that if 
such an organization was to be of value some plan for mak- 
ing uniform rates must be adopted, and several meetings 
have been devoted to consideration of the subject. One job 
was figured on by six printers, and prices ranged from $36 
to $78 per thousand. One printer said it could be set for $9, 
while old printers declared the composition would cost $33. 
To determine the matter the job was set, and it was found 
to be worth almost $30, and the $9 man was convinced. 











NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Nordwestlicher Courier, of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
has donned a new dress throughout, and now presents a 
much improved appearance. 

THE February issue of the 7rade Press, Chicago, con- 
tained a full report of the fifth annual banquet of the Chicago 
Trade Press Association, with pictures of a number of the 
gentlemen attending. 

La Revista Tipografica, published by Eduardo M. Var- 
gas & Co., Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico, begins a new series with 
the February, 1896, number, and makes its appearance inan 
enlarged and much improved form. It is the only journal in 
Mexico devoted to printing, and deserves additional success 
in its new series. 

El Porvenir de Centro America is a new sixteen-page 
weekly, published by G. J. Dawson & Co., San Salvador, a 
neatly gotten up and well printed journal, the many half- 
tones used in illustrating it being engraved at the plant run 
in connection with the paper. It is the only publication in 
Central or South America devoted to general literature and 
the arts, and deserves the success which it will undoubtedly 
attain. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL, a well-known Canadian newspaper 
man, is organizing a summer tour in Scotland under the 
management of Thomas Cook & Son. The present year is 
the centenary of Burns, and Mr. Campbell’s attractive itin- 
erary and the moderate cost of the tour —$390-— will no 
doubt enlist numbers of tourists to go under his care to the 
land of cakes. Further particulars may be had by address- 
ing Mr. Campbell, 15 Toronto street, Toronto, Canada. 

THE Nordstern, of La Crosse, Wisconsin, celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary by issuing an edition of forty pages, 
devoted mainly to the history and industries of La Crosse, 
illustrated with numerous engravings of her prominent busi- 
ness men and attractive scenery. With this is inclosed a 
facsimile of the paper as it appeared in 1856, with engrav- 
ings of its first proprietors. Mr. Candrian, the present 
editor, is to be congratulated on the handsome appearance 
of this souvenir edition. 

THE Dowagiac (Mich.) Standard edited and published a 
special school edition of that paper February 28. It was 
eight pages, seven columns each, all home print, and con- 
tained illustrations of school buildings, city and county 
educators, cuts of Lincoln and Washington. The matter 
was prepared largely by the teachers of the county. Prize 
essays on ‘‘The Man Lincoln” were published, and prizes 
awarded by the paper to the winning contestants. The 
Standard has recently purchased the Dowagiac bookbindery, 
and will run it in connection with the paper. 

THE editor of the 7e/egraph, New London, Connecticut, 
says: ‘*The cathode ray and the X ray, and the various 
names for the new process, are sure to take upa large part 
of the public prints for a long time. This is the age of 
miracles, in sooth. But it is merely the possessing by the 
finite of some of the knowledge which the Infinite is willing 
to allow it to use and control. There is absolutely no limit 
to the possible. It is simply ourselves who are to blame for 
opacity of vision and comprehension. The more we develop 
the more we shall perceive the things now sealed.”’ 

THE Congregationalist celebrated, March 12, the comple- 
tion of eighty years of continuous newspaper life by issuing 
a sixty-four-page number, replete with notable articles and 
historical material of exceptional interest, not only to the 
newspaper fraternity, but to the public generally. The 
editors have summoned to their aid experts in the various 
fields of human progress, and the result is a series of 
articles which constitute a masterly and exhaustive survey 
of the nineteenth century.- Ten pages are devoted to a 
review of the history and development of the paper as a 
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representative religious organ, with facsimiles of the early 
numbers. The issue is richly illustrated and its regular 
departments are not abridged. The Congregationalist is the 
continuation of the Boston Recorder, founded in 1816 by 
Nathaniel Willis, a hitherto unpublished picture of whom 
appears on the cover page of this anniversary issue. 

THE Cripple Creek Press Club, Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
was permanently organized January 26 with a charter mem- 
bership of thirty-eight. Thomas M. Howell, of the Cripple 
Creek 7imes, was elected president; Halsey M. Rhoads, of 
the Victor Record, vice-president; Dean Burgess, of the 
Cripple Creek Journal, recording secretary ; William Gros- 
venor, of the New York 7ribune, corresponding secretary, 
and J. Knox Burton, treasurer. The membership includes 
all the correspondents of the Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pueblo, and Eastern papers located in the district. 

W.S. OsBorN, secretary and general manager of the Hill 
Printing Company, Eustis, Florida, informs us that some 
changes have recently taken place in the management of the 
Lake Region, the paper published by them, owing to the 
death of the senior member of the firm of Hill Brothers, the 
former publishers. Hewett Hill, the president of the new 
company, was the founder of the paper, and is postmaster of 
that city. They propose to put on an entire new dress and 
publish the paper twice a week. There is only one other 
twice-a-week in Florida—the Jacksonville 7imes- 
Union. 


paper 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE fifth annual concert and ball of Concord (N. H.) 
Typographical Union, No. 297, was given in that city on 
February 14. The programme and order of dances gotten 
up in honor of the event is a very creditable production. 

JOHN B. PAYNE, superintendent of the Argonaut compos- 
ing rooms, Lexington, Kentucky, has received a patent ona 
button designed by him emblematic of the International 
Typographical Union. At the Louisville convention Mr. 
Payne’s design was indorsed by official resolution. 

THE grand annual ball of Printing Pressmen’s Union 
No. 61, of Baltimore, Maryland, was held on March 16. 
Elaborate arrangements were made, and the function proved 
to be a glittering success. The editor of THe INLAND 
PRINTER has pleasure in acknowledging the usual press 
courtesies at the hands of the secretary and president, which 
came too late, however, for mention last month. 

A Hono.uvucu (H. I.) correspondent, writing under date 
of February 25, states that considerable stir has been occa- 
sioned in printing circles by the introduction of Mergen- 
thaler typesetting machines. The machines are not yet in 
skilled hands, but it is anticipated that they will be so in 
the near future. It would seem that the machines are econo- 
mizers from the fact that they have been imported into a 
brown and white community, a distance of 5,000 miles, to 
supplant hand labor which is done at from $5 to $12 per 
week. It is fair to say, however, that it is rumored that the 
gentleman who ordered the machines has been censured by 
the directors of his company, and the wisdom of the invest- 
ment is thus more or less of an open question. 

THE Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Lewis P. Ward; first vice-president, 
A. M. Parry; second vice-president, George E. Mitchell ; 
recording secretary, A. J. P. Regaudiat; financial secretary, 
John R. Winders; treasurer, William B. Benoist ; marshal, 
George H. Saunders; guardian, Frank Mooney; board of 
directors — Andrew F. Smith (chairman), James P. Olwell 
(secretary), George H. Branch, James L. Shearer, James T. 
Kelsey; physician, William L. Berry, M. D.; druggist, 
Will B. Kirk. The reports showed that $350 had been paid 
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in the last six months to members, and that $4,100 was in 
the treasury. The society will celebrate its ninth anniver- 
sary with a picnic, for which arrangements will be made 
very soon. 

A RUMOR to the effect that the Mergenthaler Linetype 
Company had established a school for the education of raw 
recruits as linotype operators induced President Prescott, 
of the International Typographical Union, to address a 
letter of inquiry on the matter to President P. T. Dodge, of 
the Linotype Company. President Dodge in his reply says: 


This company has not now, and, as far as I know, never did have, a 
school for teaching the art of operating the Mergenthaler machine, that is, 
for teaching compositors. It has a room, soon to be enlarged, in which men 
are instructed as to the construction and operation of the machine in order 
to enable them to properly adjust and care for them, that they may be kept 
in operative condition. 

Wherever we have contracted to deliver machines, we receive into our 
shop, if requested, the foreman or other representative of the intending user, 
and instruct him, as far as may be necessary, to enable him to care for the 
machines when they reach the office. In a few instances, and for special rea- 
sons, men have been instructed in our factory to a limited extent in the 
operation of the machines. In most, but not in all, of these cases, men were 
to run and care for their own machines in our machine plants. 

It has been the policy of this company in introducing machines to have 
them operated, as far as possible, by men already in the offices, and we have 
in all cases recommended the transfer of men from the cases to the machine, 
and this practice has been followed in almost every case. 

I have no present idea of establishing a general school for the instruction 
of operators. Of course, I reserve the right to do so, and if I feel at any 
time that it is advisable and for the best interests of all concerned to estab- 
lish in our factory a school in which intelligent American citizens who desire 
to earn an honest livelihood may learn the art of operating these machines, 
as they would learn any other art or industry, I should, of course, establish 
such school. It has been and will be my effort, however, to protect and fos- 
ter, as far as possible, the interests of the practical printers, men who are 
experts in the art, and who should not be displaced by the machines if it can 


be avoided. Yours truly, P. T. DopGE. 





TRADE NOTES. 


THE publishers of the News and Chronicle, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, have recently put in a Goss perfecting press. 

J. F. ATCHISON, of Jerseyville, Illinois, has purchased a 
job printing plant, and is establishing himself in business 
at Upper Alton, Illinois. 

GEORGE R. PALMATEER, member of I. T. U. No. 52, has 
started a job office at 640 Second avenue, Lansingburg, 
New York. 

CONNER, FENDLER & Co., formerly of 16-20 Chambers 
street, New York, have removed to new and commodious 
quarters at 56 Beekman street, the same city. 

THE Osborne Company, Red Oak, Iowa, is the present 
name of the calendar publishers and stationers in that city 
formerly known as the Osborne & Murphy Company. 

Mr. BERTHOLD HUBER, president of the Huber Press 
Company, Taunton, Massachusetts, was in Chicago recently, 
and favored THE INLAND PRINTER with a call. He spent 
some days in the city visiting a number of offices, accom- 
panied by Mr. Thornton, western manager of the company. 

THE Crosscup & West Engraving Company, Phila- 
delphia, have removed to 147 to 151 North Tenth street, and 
been merged with the Philadelphia Photo Electrotype Com- 
pany, doing business under the title of the Philadelphia 
Photo Company and the Crosscup & West Engraving Com- 
pany’s Combination, where, with increased facilities, large 
plant and all the modern appliances, they will be enabled to 
execute all orders promptly. 

THE International Calendar Company, of the Bible House, 
New York city, has bought and enlarged the plant of Simp- 
son & Lyall, printers and publishers of fine books and job 
printing, at 136 West Twenty-fourth street, in that city. The 
firm has the most approved styles of type and machinery 
and turns out large quantities of church printing, including 
thirty-six church monthly magazines, and many high-grade 


periodicals. We acknowledge receipt of a copy of ‘‘ Art 
Education,”’ printed by the company, through the courtesy 
of Mr. George R. Moon, the foreman of the establishment. 


J. WEAVER & Co., 19 South Ionia street, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, dealers in paper and stationery, who recently 
came to that city from Kalamazoo, have secured new capital 
and experience by the addition of a partner, Harry H. Burr, 
of Detroit. Mr. Burr has had eighteen years’ experience in 
the jobbing paper and stationery business in Detroit. The 
firm name will be Holmes & Burr. W. F. Holmes, the 
senior partner, was really the owner and manager of the 
business. 

J. H. LercHer, formerly of the Bryan Press, Bryan, 
Ohio, has purchased the Home Journal Printing House, late 
Thompson Brothers, Fort Wayne, Indiana. This establish- 
ment is one of the largest and most complete in that city, 
and, in addition to the regular printing, does a wholesale 
stationery business and manufactures blank books. Mr. 
Letcher leaves his old location with some regret, but feels 
that in the new field there are greater possibilities, and is 
confident of making a success of the venture. 


THE suit of Edward L. Megill, of New York city, against 
Frank X. Muller and Joseph A. Boehringer, of Buffalo, 
New York, for infringement of the former’s patents, which 
has been pending more than two years, has finally reached 
a settlement, the defendants having agreed to assign their 
patents to Mr. Megill on condition of the suit being aban- 
doned. This leaves him as a manufacturer of gauge pins in 
free and undisputed possession of the field. As he has 
occupied it so long and to such good purpose, it would seem 
that he is entitled to it, and his friends will be glad to learn 
of the successful outcome of his suit. 


ON page 56 appears a half-tone entitled ‘‘ On the Beach,”’ 
made from original wash design by J. Manz & Co., Chicago, 
which merits more than passing notice. Aside from the 
originality of the drawing, the artistic wood-engraved effect 
produced by handwork tooling gives the picture a character 
and distinctiveness not obtained by the ordinary half-tone 
method. The demand for high-grade work of this nature is 
becoming greater every year, and it isto meet this demand 
that this firm has employed and placed at the disposal of 
publishing houses and printing establishments a staff of 
artists skilled in the higher branches of the engraver’s and 
process-worker’s art. ; 

THE attention of printers is called to the advertisements 
of the Kidder Press Manufacturing Company upon page 18. 
A machine that will print, cut, and score in one operation is 
a wonderful one, and will add a great deal to the effective- 
ness of a boxmaker’s plant. With this piece of machinery 
the owner of such an establishment will be in position to 
make prices and secure orders that rival concerns could not 
touch. The advantages of this new device are certainly 
worth looking into, and many readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER will undoubtedly do this. The rotary web per- 
fecting press, made by the same company, we learn, is 
meeting with great success. 


THE Franklin birthday banquet of the Buffalo Typothetz 
was one of the most brilliant successes known in the organ- 
ization. Fifty. covers were laid, and although the toast 
list was long the speeches were brief and pithy, and the 
greatest enjoyment prevailed. The menu, a most artistic 
production, was produced by Mr. J. A. Pierce, of the Mat- 
thews-Northrup Company. The covers of the menu were of 
a novel character, ‘‘Defender’’ cover stock, a new cover 
paper made by the Niagara Paper Mills, of Lockport, New 
York, being used. On the front cover the stock was crushed, 
and a fine portrait of Franklin imprinted, with emblematic 
surroundings, the whole worked in three impressions. The 
usual lightning in gold was added by hand. On the back 











cover a blank embossed buffalo head was the tasteful finale. 
Much of the success of the function is due to the efforts of 
Mr. Herbert L. Baker, the secretary of the typothetz, and 
the apt and scholarly arrangement and quotations of the 
menu show him to be a past master in the art of social 
entertainment of this character. 

Cwe have received from Mr. P. T. Dodge, president and 
general manager of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York, a complete list of offices receiving linotype 
machines during February. The list includes papers and 
offices from Massachusetts to California, and some of the 
cities in the South, such as New Orleans and Houston, 
Texas. Ten of the machines were sent to the Argus, of 
Melbourne, Australia. The total number of machines 
shipped during that month was sixty-nine. Weare informed 
that the company is now selling steadily eighty machines 
per month and upward, largely to small newspapers and 
book offices, most of the large offices having already been 
filled> 

THE Hoke Engraving Plate Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, have recently made an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment Weather Bureau whereby the daily maps issued by 
that department will be produced by their chalk process. 
It has been suggested that the weather maps issued by the 
government be reproduced by this method for the leading 
dailies of the country. This would enable thousands to 
examine these interesting records where now but compara- 
tively few have a chance of seeing them. Some of the 
dailies have already taken up the plan, and are at present 
printing weather maps made by the Hoke plate process with- 
out the aid or the encouragement of the government, but 
simply through the courtesy of the legal officials. We are 
informed that others will shortly adopt the scheme, and 
make these weather maps a regular feature of papers. 

ApvIcEs from San Antonio, Texas, state that the business 
men’s club of that city is contemplating encouragement to 
papermakers to establish a paper mill in that locality. It 
is said that the facilities afforded by San Antonio for the 
manufacture and disposition of a large quantity of paper 
for the average use of printers and commercial houses are 
very great, and the club has for a long time contemplated 
offering some kind of inducements to a paper manufacturer 
to locate there. There is an abundant supply of the finest 
water from the San Antonio river, and reasonably cheap 
fuel in brown lignite at $1.25 a ton, which is equal to about 
one-half ton of the average steam coal. The club could 
doubtless secure the coéperation of the largest consumers of 
paper in San Antonio, guaranteeing to take the entire out- 
put of a moderate mill from the start. 

BINGHAM & RUNGE, roller manufacturers, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have been granted by the United States Supreme Court 
a permanent injunction against Joseph B. Daley & Co., of 
New York, restraining them from using a ‘‘ roller carrier ”’ 
of which the former company are inventors and patentees. 
The device in question is a very simple one, and yet like 
all simple contrivances it is most effective. It consists of a 
strong paper tube into the ends of which are fastened round 
wooden blocks with holes in their centers. The ends of the 
core of the rollers are placed in the holes in the blocks, and 
when they are fastened into the tube it forms a perfect case, 
not only protecting the rollers from dust and dirt but from 
evaporation as well. Their utility is not confined to carry- 
ing facilities alone, however for when rollers are taken from 
the press after being used they may be returned to the case 
and laid away upon a shelf or in a drawer, there to remain 
without danger of injury until their use is again required. 
Bingham & Runge, of Cleveland, and the Bingham Brothers 
Company, New York, are the only firms which have the 
right under the patents granted to the first named, of mak- 
ing use of these carriers. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





STOP THOSE LEAKS. 


Every printing office has its leaks; one of them is send- 
ing your tableting out to have done, when you can do it as 
well yourself with a can of cement, a brush and a tablet 
press. There are plenty of so-called tablet presses in the 
market. Many are simply clamps and bricks, but the best 
is the Scott Tablet Press, for it is the simplest, strongest, 
and cheapest. Every printing office needs a tablet press ; it 
is a handy thing to have, does away with those bricks and 
weights you are now using. Order a Scott, for with it you 
can pad any size, from smallest statement to the largest 
letter-head, at same time. Price reduced to $5. For sale by 
all dealers in printers’ supplies. 





THE EMPIRE. 


The Empire typesetting machine recently set up in the 
salesrooms of A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding Company, 
113 Quincy street, Chicago, mentioned in our last issue, is 
now running, and has been visited by a number of promi- 
nent publishers, all of whom are delighted with its working. 
The page of Abbey Text shown by this foundry in this issue 
includes the two new sizes, the 8 and 10 point, which are 
being put in by all printers who wish to have the series 
complete. 





A NEW GALLEY. 


A new galley has been brought forward by the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company which promises to come into popu- 
lar use at once. With the galley is combined a quoin, or 
series of quoins, for locking type into the galley, and the 
distinctive feature is that the quoins are a part of the galley 
and are not detachable. Many devices have been patented 
and placed on the market to serve as galley lock-ups, but it 
has not heretofore been attempted to combine the lock-up 
with the galley. It would seem that a combination of this 
kind, if constructed on mechanical principles, and offered at 
a reasonable figure, would solve the problem. The advan- 
tages are at once apparent to every practical printer. The 
quoins are always in place when most needed. This is not 
always the case with detachable lock-ups. It requires but 
a small fraction of the width of the galley for locking pur- 
poses, consequently a greater portion of the galley is avail- 
able for type, and, in newspaper work, narrower galleys can 
be used than has heretofore been the case. No side-sticks 
are required to be used in connection with this galley ; this 
in itself is a material saving. The quoin is extremely 
simple in construction, and the manufacturers guarantee it 
not to get out of order, and with good usage to last as long 
as the galley itself. We give here an illustration of it on a 
small scale. This quoin was first brought out by the Caslon 
typefoundry, of 
London, and in- 
troduced exten- 
sively among the 
British printers, 
where it is giving 
great satisfac- 
tion. The Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Company have purchased the right to 
manufacture and sell it in America. The price has been 
made so low as to place this excellent device within the 
means of every printer who uses a galley. At 12 cents per 





A— Represents a part of the wooden galley side. 
B—The fixed part of the metal quoin. 

C— The metal sliding quoin. 

D—A part of the bottom of the galley. 
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quoin it will be attached to any galley manufactured by 
the company. We refer to the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company's advertisement on another page, where it is more 
fully described and illustrated. We predict a cordial wel- 
come for this excellent device. , 





THE RAFTER DEVICE FOR SECURING PLATES. 


One of the difficulties which pressmen have had to con- 
tend with in printing half-tones and other plate work has 
been the old style of mounting the plates and securing them 
by screws or nails. This system has been 
proved to be insecure very often when the 
work has not been done with the most 
careful attention, and when a plate has 
become detached from its mount in the 
middle of a long run, no one but a press- 
man can realize the vexation which the 
general ruination causes, or how fervent 





a 
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the prayers have been for some economical plan of fastening 
plates in lieu of that of nails and screws or the futile 
anchoring. Again, many pressmen adopt a system of under- 
laying half-tone plates, placing their underlays between the 
plate and the mount, by which system it is said much time 


is saved and a more artistic effect produced. When such 
pressmen have to withdraw screws and nails from the plates 
to apply the underlay, they are 
not only at a serious risk of 
damaging the plate but are 
also at much expense of time. 
In view of these facts it is grati- 
fying to see the old saying 
again proved that the spirit of 
invention is never long in find- 
ing a remedy for all mechani- 
cal difficulties, and that a very 
simple and inexpensive system of side and corner pieces 
for securing plates to mounts has been placed on the market 
by the Rafter Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. These pieces form a perfect clamp which enables 
the pressman to take any plate from the block in less than 
two minutes. On catalogue work, when electrotyped, these 
clamps will be found appreciable money savers in the mat- 
ter of patent blocks. The clamps are put on with screws 
and are so applied that they are absolutely safe, making it 
impossible for plates to work loose. Another important 
advantage of the clamp is the convenience of close-mount- 
ing the plate, as no large bevel is needed to insert nails or 





screws as in the old way. 


THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY REMOVAL. 


The J. L. Morrison Company, 15-17 Astor Place, New 
York, have removed to new quarters at 60 Duane street, in 
the same city. They are well known to the trade as dealers 
in bookbinders’ machinery and materials, two of their best- 
known specialties being the ‘‘ New Perfection No. 7’’ wire 
stitcher and the ‘‘ Niagara’’ automatic feeder. 





A MODERN PAPER CUTTER. 


A shoe knife or plow cutter may have been sufficient for 
the wants of country printers a few years ago, but at this 
time, when quality as well as quantity of work must be 
taken into account, the best machines are an absolute neces- 
sity. The Advance just meets the wants of printers and 
others whose business demands a good, substantial lever 
cutter. It is built on strictly mechanical principles, and is 
admitted to be the most popular moderate-priced cutter ever 
manufactured. The bed is supported in center by a heavy 
cast-iron cross-brace, and will not spring under pressure of 
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clamp or knife. No gears or springs to get out of order, the 
knife-bar being controlled by a link motion and the lever 
counterbalanced. No babbitt or soft metal used in bearings. 
The knife has a dip-cut, which, with the new-style lever, 
makes the cutting very easy. Special care is given to accu- 
racy in having all gauges squared perfectly to the knife. 
The interlocking back gauge and clamp permits stock to be 
cut to width of three-fourths of an inch. The back gauge is 
extra long, which brings it close to the side gauge, a great 
convenience in squaring small stock. The screw which 
actuates the back gauge is supported at both ends, and thus 
obviates undue wear on gauge-nut. A figured scale is sunk 
in table for convenience in cutting to measure. For other 
points of superiority see new illustrated circular which may 
be obtained of any typefounder or dealer, or The Challenge 
Machinery Company, sole manufacturers, Chicago. 





THE CHALK-PLATE PROCESS. 


Upon another page of this issue appears a cut of Joseph 
Jefferson, printed from an original stereotype made by the 
chalk-plate process of the Hoke Engraving Plate Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. This process has come into quite gen- 
eral use among newspapers, and is also being used in a 
commercial way for labels, letter-heads, cards, etc. We 
acknowledge receipt of several engraved plates executed in 
the lithographic style, together with samples of portrait 
work, which show the possibilities of this process in a most 
striking manner. They can be examined at THE INLAND 
PRINTER Office by all callers. 


THE OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of the Olds Gasoline Engine, on page 
100 of this issue. Their steadily increasing sales, especially 
through the recent hard times, demonstrates the practica- 
bility of this reliable and inexpensive outfit. A map has 
recently been issued showing the towns where the Olds gas- 
oline engines are in use, and from a point in northern 
Indiana they are in use in seven hundred towns within a 
radius of three hundred miles, while in their own state 
(Michigan) they can be seen in over one hundred and forty- 
five towns, some towns of not over three or four thousand 
inhabitants have as many as fifteen in use for various pur- 
poses. This outfit was first placed on the market in 1885, 
the manufacturers then occupying a wooden building 18 by 
36 feet, while today their two-story brick works covers a 
space 100 by 150 feet, equipped with the most modern 
machinery. It will pay anyone to visit their works at 
Lansing, Michigan, and form something of an idea of the 
manufacturing of this outfit and the care that is used in 
its construction. 





IMPROVEMENT IN POPULAR PEARL PRESSES. 

For many years the manufacturers of the Pearl Press 
have been importuned to apply an impression throw-off to it, 
but important matters concerning the development of their 
other presses have prevented them from complying with the 
request. They have now, however, placed on the market two 
sizes, 7 by 11 and 9 by 14, designed for high speed, similar 
in general construction to the popular No. 3 Pearl, but with 
the added features of an impression throw-off and solid 
frame and full-length fountain and an automatic quick-stop 
shipper and brake. For the rapid execution of small work 
there is no press made that will give a larger return ona 
moderate investment than these new presses which are desig- 
nated as the Pearl Nos. 11 and 14. It is built by Messrs. 
Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 28 Elm 
street, New York, and sold by all foundries and dealers, 
from whom circulars can be obtained on application, 
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THE ‘«‘NEW DEPARTURE” CASE. 

The most important improvement in the line of printers’ 
wood goods which has been brought out within the last few 
years is the ‘‘New Departure”’ type case manufactured by 
the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin, an advertisement of which appears upon page 31. 
The weakest point in the regular type case as made hereto- 
fore is the bottom, which is constructed of several strips of 
three-eighths material, and joined together with ordinary 
tongue and groove. These bottoms being made of soft wood 
were subject to considerable swelling and shrinking under 
atmospheric changes and would often check and split, allow- 
ing the thin type to drop through the seams to the great 
annoyance of the workmen, and practically destroyed the 
case. With the case we now mention the only change is in 
the peculiar construction whereby the life of the case is so 
lengthened that it is practically indestructible. The bottom 
is made up of three. veneers, the grain in the center piece 
running crosswise with the upper and lower layers, and the 
whole firmly cemented together, making a bottom without 





SECTIONAL VIEW OF BOTTOM—FULL SIZE. 


joints and which absolutely cannot shrink, warp, or crack. 
Once placed on the case and secured in place it remains 
there for all time. Another great feature of this case is the 
method of rabbeting the bottom into the side rails and 
front. In the ordinary case the bottoms are nailed onto the 
frame, exposing the edges and giving the case an unfinished 
appearance, while in the ‘‘ New Departure ”’ case the edges, 
being rabbeted into the frame, are invisible. In cabinets 
this improvement is instantly made manifest to every prac- 
tical eye. Where the bottom is nailed to the frame the case 
slides on the bottom, and the grain of the wood in the same 
running opposite from the grain in the strip on which the 
case slides, friction is produced and the case will soon wear 
until the heads of the nails become exposed, and the damage 
will be considerable unless the trouble is quickly remedied. 
In the ‘“‘ New Departure’’ case, the bottom being grooved 
into the side rails, the side rail itself carries the case on the 
slide in the cabinet or stand, and with the grain of the wood 
running in the same direction, the result is perfect freedom, 
without jar or friction, and less liability of wearing. So 
great is the superiority of this case that the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company have decided to place it in all of 
their cabinets hereafter. Although the cost of making the 
case is more than by the old method, it is the firm’s belief 
that the increased business which it will bring will more 
than compensate them for the additional outlay. A hand- 
some two-color folder has been issued, illustrated with fine 
wood cuts showing to good advantage the merits of the new 
case, which the manufacturers will mail on application. 





THE OPENING OF NEW PEORIA LINES. 


The Chicago & Alton, America’s most popular railroad, 
opened two new short lines for freight and passenger traffic 
on March 23. The first runs between Peoria and Spring- 
field, Auburn, Pawnee, Carlinville, Alton and St. Louis, 
via Lincoln; the other between Peoria and Jacksonville, 
Louisiana, Mexico, Marshall, Higginsville and Kansas 
City, via Delavan. Fast train schedules and through car 
service by both lines are in effect in both directions. All 
day trains on the Chicago & Alton Railroad are equipped 
with palace day cars and reclining chair cars, and all night 
trains with Pullman palace sleeping cars. Drawing-room 
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buffet cars and dining cars are also run on all trains. An 
attractive circular fully describing the opening of these 
new lines and the equipment and service of the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad has recently been issued by the passenger 
department, and will be sent upon application to anyone 
interested, by addressing James Charlton, General Passen- 
ger and Ticket Agent, Monadnock Building, Chicago. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


The Chicago branch of the Whiting Paper Company, 238 
and 240 Adams street, has just issued a new catalogue show- 
ing a portion of the product of their mills, which is carried 
in stock at the Chicago warehouse. The Whiting Company 
manufactures flat papers, bristols, fancy papers, embossed 
boards, fine stationery and wedding goods, and carries in 
stock one of the largest assortments in this city. Their 
goods have been upon the market for over thirty years and 
are well known to the trade. The catalogue is printed upon 
buff paper in black and red, contains 108 pages, and is 
arranged in very convenient form for reference, and com- 
pletely indexed. It is bound in flexible cover, with embossed 
title in red, and round-cornered, and makes a very hand- 
some book of reference. They will be pleased to forward 
a copy of it to printers, desiring to purchase their goods, 
upon request. 


ABOUT GERMAN PRINTING INKS. 


There are no better printers in the world than the Ger- 
mans, and much of the fine quality of their work is due to 
their superior printing inks. German manufacturers seem 
to know all there is to know about the intricacies of ink- 
making, and the best test of this fact is that while several 
branch houses of German printing-ink factories have been 
established in the United States there are none represent- 
ing similar industries from any other foreign country. We 
introduce to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER this month 
one of the most notable of these firms, that of Kast & 
Ehinger, of Stuttgart, Germany, represented in this coun- 
try by Mr. Charles Hellmuth, 44-50 East Houston street, 
New York. Our readers will do well to place themselves in 
communication with Mr. Hellmuth, if for no other reason 
than to possibly further their knowledge of a subject of 
much interest to their business. His advertisement is on 


page 13. 


NEW RELIANCE HAND PRESS. 


Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chicago, have brought out 
another and smaller size Reliance hand press, intended 
for the use of wood engravers and printing offices, the size 
of bed being 18% by 23% inches; platen 15 by 20 inches. 
The press is of the Washington style, and is constructed on 
the same principles for strength and rigidity as the larger 
Reliance now so extensively used by photo-engravers and 
others. Although intended for the purposes as stated above, 
it has been satisfactorily tested on half-tone work. The idea 
in introducing this new size is that it will, ina great many 
establishments, answer the purposes as well as the larger 
one, and at less expense. The manufacturers will cheer- 
fully furnish any further information desired. A half-tone 
illustration of this hand press will appear in next number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE KING EMBOSSING PRESS. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found the advertisement 
of the A. R. King Manufacturing Company, of New York, 
makers of the King embossing press. This press has been 
in use by leading stationers and manufacturers for the past 
ten years, and has always given satisfaction. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued prom ay 4 on the Ist of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 





BOOKS. 








event have H. G. Bish- 
a ior price $1. Also his 
and Estimate Guide,” price $1; 
rice $2; the ‘‘ Printers’ Order 
eady Reckoner” and “ Dia- 
cents each. Sold by H. G. 
New York, and all typefound- 
ful works published for print- 
business need these books. 


LL LiIvE PRINTERS 
op’s “‘ Practical Printer,” 
“Job Printers’ List of Prices 
the ‘* Specimens of Job Work,” 
Book,”’ price $3; the ** Printers’ 
grams of Imposition,”’ price 50 
Bishop, 143 Bleecker street, 
ers. andiest and most use- 
ers. All who are starting in 








GREEMENT ON STYLE — The Chicago Society of 

Proofreaders is wrestling with the problem of Uniformity in Style, and 

a report on the subject was made at the last meeting. This report will 

be given in full in the April number of Zhe Proofsheet, the only publication 

of its kind in the world. Ten cents per copy; $l.a year. Canvassers wanted. 
BEN FRANKLIN co., 232 | Irving Avenue, Chicago. 





AGENTS WANTED — For the ‘*‘ People’s Bible History,’’ 
the latest and most popular work on Biblical topics. Prepared in the 
light of most recent investigations by some of the foremost thinkers in 
Europe and America. Copiously illustrated. Edited by Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, LL.D., with an introduction by Right Honorable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M. P. The best selling book extant. Write for circular and 
information to THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 





MINT OF HINTS is-the title we have given a brochure 

of thirty- -three elegant embossed designs suitable for catalogue covers. 
Every page is an idea, and is worth many times the $1 we receive for it (cash 
with the order, express prepaid). Each design is worked in from one to five 
harmonious colors; you cannot afford to be without it. Ideas produce 
others, and a study of this book will aid your thinker. GRIFFITH, AX- 
TELL & CADY co., Embossers, Holyoke, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE OFFICIAL MEMORIAL 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, by the Joint Committee on Cere- 
monies, a handsome, gilt-edged book of 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, printed 
on the best of enameled paper in the highest style of the art, and containing 
the full reports of the dedicatory and opening ceremonies, and other matter 
of equal interest concerning the grandest fair ever held. It is copiously illus- 
trated with fine full-page half-tone engravings of all the World’s Fair build- 
ings, views on *“* Midway,” and with portraits of the officials and others con- 
nected with the Fair. It is not merely a picture book, but contains facts 
and figures which will prove more valuable and interesting as time goes on. 
Agents can make large profits in handling this book. Write us for prices and 
information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212- 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 
RTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 
pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 Mf 11 inches; 96 pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
197 Potter Building, 33 Park Row, New York. 


BEATS BRADLEY ON COVER 
may be done with borders rightly put together. 
Mass. 








S, 10 cents. See what 
NORTH STAR, 
Westfield, 


EST ‘OFFER YET — “The Landis Family,’’ 90 pages of 
historical genealogy, from 1600 to present day; printed from new type; 
bound in brown cloth;,and ** Specimens of Pluck’s Printing,” 50 pages of 
fine work; both only 80’cents, worth $2. D. B. LANDIS, publisher, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


Econ YMICAL SUBSCRIPTION LEDGERS save time, 

save money, prevent errors, quick reference. Meet every requirement of 
any newspaper. Specimen page, descriptive _—— prices, etc., address 
GRAPHIC PRIN ING co., Pine Bluff, Ark 








FROM. MANASSAS TO APPOMATTOX - ‘Memoirs of 
the Civil War in America. By Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, C. S. A. 

With fifteen maps in colors and twenty-nine portraits and other illustrations. 
About 700 octavo pages. Cloth, plain edges, $4; sheep, sprinkled edges, 
$5; half morocco, marbled edges, $5.50; full morocco, gilt edges, $7. The 
last and most important contribution to the history of the Civil War of 
1861-65, by Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, senior living commander of the 
Confederate armies. This work is having a large sale. Agents wanted. Send 
for circulars and information. THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY, 

General Agents, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


OLD CATO— The best written and most interesting book 

ever issued relating to that noble animal, the dog. Anyone having the 
care of or any affection for canines will find it of absorbing interest. The 
autobiography « of a Newfoundland dog, designed to show a dog’s view of dogs’ 
life, and with it many views of human life. 664 pages. Handsomely illus- 
trated. Elegantly bound. A book of value to young or old readers, and one 
an agent can do well with, as it appeals to all classes. Solicitor’s outfit free. 
Sample copy, $1. Exclusive territory given. Write for particulars. THE 
HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 
Varnishes.”” You need it in your business. GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
























Unique; for 


ARIETY COVER DESIGNS, 10 cents. 
NORTH STAR, 


printers; in great demand; original and artistic. 
Westfield, Mass. 





FOR SALE. 
gy steal DRUM CYLINDER, 22 by 28, air springs; 


tapeless delivery; recently overhauled; $500; one-fourth cash, balance 
$12.50 monthly. Address * D 36,’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE — Huber 2-revolution, 7-col. qto.; - Campbell 2 
revolution, 6-col. qto.; Potter Drum Cylinder, 6-col. qto.; Babcock Stand- 
ard, 7-col. qto.; Campbell Complete, 7-col. qto.; Hoe Drum Cylinder, 6-col. 
= York. PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO., 249 Centre street, 
ew York 


FoR SALE— Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. Address * D 18,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 








FoR SALE—One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing Ma- 
ar for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. Address 
FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 


OR SALE—13 by 19 Universal press, with throw-off, 

fountain, steam fixtures and extra set of roller cores. Has been but 
little used and is in first-class condition. Address ILLINOIS ENGRAV- 
ING CO., 350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
EWSPAPER ARTIST desires situation ; experienced in 


all branches of work. Address ** D 28,” care INLAND PRINTER. 














PARTY thoroughly understanding manufacture of print- 
ing inks, varnishes, etc., open for a position. Address ‘“*D 29,” care 
INLAND PRINTER 


RESSMAN — A first-class cylinder and platen pressman 
wants position; steady and reliable. Address “D 25,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


PRESSMAN — ~ Cylinder ( (union). 

fine bookwork; best references; go anywhere; state terms. 

Lexington, Ky. 

PROCESS PHOTOGRAPHER and etcher desires position 
with first-class house. Samples and references furnished. Address 

“*D 24,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





- Expert on half-tones and 
Box 578, 





HE SUPERINTENDENT | of ‘the largest printing and 
lithographing establishment in a city of 55,000 desires to make a change. 
Does all the estimating, buying, etc.; considered a first-class purchaser. A 
practical and up-to-date printer; sober and reliable, a good talker and not 
afraid to work. Want a position with a house which knows a good man and 
appreciates his efforts. ddress * D 15,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED - -A position by an all- round printer thoroughly 
understanding the running of small presses. Out of town offers con- 
sidered. Address **D 12,” care of New York office INLAND PRINTER. 














ANTED- —~A situation by an expert double- -entry book- 

keeper, who is also a first-class penman. Would like position with good 
house and can furnish best references. Address “*D 13,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


ANTED — Position as as foreman or ‘manager of. a “first- 
class bindery, blank or printed; reliable and thoroughly practical; 
references. Address ‘* D 21,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED — Position by a practical printer. and pressman 
outside of office; on the road preferred. Address ** D 27,’ care INLAND 
PRINTER. 
HO WANTS a reliable manager or superintendent for 
printing business? Twenty-two years’ experience. Address ** D 34,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 





‘HELP WANTED. 
BOOKBINDER — -Experienced in all branches, who can 
estimate on work, to take charge of small bindery. Address, stating 
qualifications, salary expected, ete., S. B. NEWMAN & CO., Knoxville, 
enn. 


NITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
occur soon in all states for positions in government printing, railway 
mail, postal, customs and internal revenue services; no political influence 
necessary. High grade insures appointment. Full information free. U.S. 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ANTED — Pen-and-ink artist to make original drawings 
and take charge art department illustrated weekly newspaper in mid- 
dle state. Permanent position and good wages to right man. Inclose par- 
ticulars and clippings of work. Address *D 20,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTED— Pressmen to use H. L. Roberts & Co’s Tape 
Couplers, the only practical method of permanently connecting ends of 
tape. Send $1 to48 Centre street, New York, for sample outfit. Indorsed 
by leading pressmen everywhere. 


WANTED — Two first-class, up-to-date job compositors. 


Permanent situation; union. Address ‘* D 19,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








ANTED — Two thoroughly competent job compositors 

for the finest class of commercial and catalogue work. Must be original 

and tasty, and be abie to handle their work without detail instructions. 
Permanent situations if competent. Send samples and state where last em- 
ployed and salary expected. Address ‘* D 10,” care INLAND PRINTER. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR BUSINESS ? —$3,500 will 


buy a well-equipped printing office with job and cylinder presses, in 
running order, and with a good line of custom. Address C. WESLEY, 98 
Appleton street, Boston, Mass. 








ROOKBINDERY FOR SALE—Ruler, pager, perforator, 
shears, backer, press, tools; cash or on time; singly or in bulk. Will 
take working interest in printing office. Used but little; cost $1,200. A.C. 
ROBINSON, Mecca street, Cleveland Ohio. 
FOR SALE — A snap for one or two printers; small steam 
job office in Chicago. Two8 by 12C. & P. Gordons; 25-inch Reliance 
lever cutter; late faces of type; in use less than a year. Can show business 
enough to make money from the day you buy. If you have cash and want 
a sure thing, address ** D 32,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


F‘ IR SALE—At a big bargain, an established business. 
The well-known printing establishment and bookbindery of The Troup 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio. Is very complete in all branches, 
has an established trade and an enviable reputation throughout the coun- 
try. The reason of selling, on account of the death of the president and 
general manager. Address THE TROUP MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE— At 60 per cent of its value. A weekly class 
journal in healthy condition. Circulation 8,000; subscription price, $2 per 
Reason for selling, publisher has other interests demanding his time. 
Address ** D 30,” 








year. 
Location could be changed, as the circulation is national. 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE-—- Book and job printing establishment. Good 

business opportunity. One drum cylinder Cottrell press, 30 by 43 bed; 

one two-revolution Cottrell press, 26 by 37 bed; one Colt’s Armory press; 

two Gordons; one Brown & Carver Cutter, 32-inch; one stapling machine; 

stereotyping outfit; 480 fonts of types; stones, racks, cases, electric motor 
and appliances, etc. Address “* D 33,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—Complete job printing office, Rochester, N. Y. 

Inventory $3,500, will sell for $2,500. Everything modern and in first- 
class condition. Has established trade that will make good living and pay 
good interest on investment for practical man. Address “D 16,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—One Campbell cylinder press, two job 
presses, one paper cutter, one card cutter, and everything belonging 
Write for particulars. R.S. 








to the plant of the East Mississippi Tribune. 
HAYNIE, Macon, Miss. 
OR SALE— Printing office in live New England college 
town; plenty of work; no soliciting; good prices; long established but 
up-to-date equipment; newspaper included. Address ** D 35,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


OR SALE— The best paying newspaper property in 
Montana. Has paid an annual profit of over $3,000 for the past seven 
years. Subscription, $3, and 1,000 circulation. Business permanent, and 
constantly growing. County seat, republican county, and official paper. 
Large monthly pay roll, rich mining interests, delightful summers and mild 
winters. Price, $6,000; with two-story office building, $10,000. Office material 
invoices $5,500. Personal inspection invited. Address “*D 31,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 
NEWSPAPER WANTED — Promising trade paper, or 
weekly, in good town. Good future prospects more a requisite than large 
Address ** D 22,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








plant. 





ANTED—Small job and newspaper plant in live West- 

ern town; something that $1,000 to $2,000 will buy. Must be on paying 

basis. Give full particulars regarding plant. Address * D 11,’ care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


1 ANTED TO BUY —Al1 second-hand modern newspaper 


and job printing plant. Address * D 23,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








ILL INVEST $2,000 to $3,000 for interest in good pay- 
ing news and job office. Must bear closest investigation. Address 
** TD 26,” care New York office THE INLAND PRINTER. 








WE BEG the manufacturers of machines, apparatus and 
tools for the fabrication of cigarette paper in books, commercial books, 
envelopes, paper bags, paper lanterns, carton boxes, etc.— for instance, book- 
binding, ruling, gilding, flattening, gold embossing, goffering, glazing, gum- 
ming, varnishing, folding, wire stitching, printing and lithographing 
machines — to send their illustrated price lists to MESSRS. ATHANAS. 
SOULA FRERES, Piazza Tonto, Trieste, Austria, or Cigarochartadica 
street, Smyrna, Asia. 
OUR CHANCE — $1,600 CASH for one-half interest in 
book and job plant in Des Moines, Iowa. Good business; fine location. 
Business $500 to $1,000 per month. Address MILLER, 1137 Sixth avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








__ MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


WANTED — All printers who do embossing to try Bur- 

bank Embossing Composition. Price, 75 cents per jar. ‘* The best 
article we have found for the purpose; can heartily recommend it.’’—John 
P. Smith Printing House, Rochester, N. Y. ‘‘ Send us four more jars, same 
as last.”—Milton H. Smith, Rochester, N. Y. ‘*‘ We have used it extensively; 
gives entire satisfaction.’’—Mills, Knight & Co., Boston. ‘‘Can recommend 
it for durability and quick-drying qualities.”—Osborne & Murphy Co., Red 
Oak, Iowa. Sold by Amerian Type Founders’ Co., Chicago, St. Louis, Buf- 
falo; Damon & Peets, New York; C. J. Peters & Son, Selling Agents, Boston. 


A FORTUNE FOR ONLY $1—I will send on receipt of 

$1, a recipe for making a padding glue that will always stay flexible in 
hot or cold weather; will stand the cutter; will make a book to open flat and 
only one coat is necessary. Your office boy can make and use it, it is so simple. 
Cost to make, in small quantities, 5 cents per pound; in large quantities, 2% 
cents per pound. Address HENRY THORN, 216 Longworth street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 
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ANYBODY CAN NOW MAKE CUTS, from drawings, 

prints or photos, with my simple pen-and-ink zinc-etching process. 
Takes only about five minutes toetch one or several cuts. The few materials 
required can be obtained in even a country town at a cost of a few dimes. 
Common tinner’s zinc is used. A boy of fifteen can work it. You make a 
drawing with pen and ink on the zinc, or transfer a print or lead-pencil draw- 
ing thereto, and a little acid ‘‘ does the rest.” A little practice makes elegant 
work. Now in extensive use all over the United States and Canada. In- 
structions as plain as A, B,C. Sent toany part of the world for $1. Sim- 
ple and costless embossing process included. Illustrated circulars and unso- 
licited testimonials for stamp. ,THOS. M. DAY, Centerville, Ind., U. S. A. 


ASH PAID FOR PRINTED POSTAL CARDS, that 
have been printed or addressed but not canceled. I pay 25 cents per 
100 for them. WM. P. MOUNT, 78 Frankfort street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
EMBOSSING ON PLATEN PRESSES, can be done per- 
fectly and at a cost of about 1 cent per job for composition, by read- 
ing ‘**Masure’s Method of Embossing.” Sent for 50 cents, money order. 
P. MASURE, 465 South Paulina street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Recipes for ‘‘ Padding Glue” and ‘‘Ink Re- 
finer and Drier.’”? Can have pads ready for delivery in thirty min- 
utes; ink refiner is excellent in using old inks; ink will dry soon when using 
it; price for both, 50 cents). DAVID M. SHILLING, 403 South Walnut 
street, Troy, Ohio. 

WHITESON, 298 Dearborn street, Chicago, makes em- 

* bossing composition, the best now on the market. Where other emboss- 

ing compositions take half an hour or more to harden ready for use, his 
composition requires but from three to five minutes. Time is money. All 
dealers have it for sale at $1 per cake, or it can be ordered direct from the 
manufacturer. 
[ts OUR BUSINESS to make composing rules. We can 

furnish you with anything you want — any sized set—any special meas- 
ure. Correspondence solicited. Our ‘*Complete’’ Set is our leader and has 
proven to be just the thing needed by every printer. Think of it! Less 
than 10 cents each for elegant steei rules, to say nothing of the handsome, 
hardwood, velvet-lined case. If you need a single rule, if you need a dozen 
rules, if you need any number of odd lengths of rules, we can supply your 
wants. Catalogue free. HARRISON RULE MFG. CO., Norwalk Ohio. 


RACTICAL INSTRUCTION in half-tone and zinc proc- 
esses, by the latest methods, can be had in an establishment in daily 
operation, conducted by anexpert. Address “‘ D 14,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
RACTICAL INSTRUCTION given in the 3-color proc- 
ess. For particulars and samples, address M. WOLFE, 18-28 E. Fourth 
street, Dayton, Ohio. 

















HE CLIMAX BOOK CORNER is just what you have 

been looking for to protect the corners of books from damage while in 
transit by mail or express. Former price, $1.75 per thousand; will close out 
those remaining for $1.00 per thousand. INLAND PRINTER Co., 212-214 
Monroe street, Chicago. 





ANTED—To exchange mandolins, guitars, etc., for 

first-class jobwork. If you do good work and mean business, answer; 

if not, don’t waste time. Inclose stamp for reply. BROKAW MUSIC 
COMPANY, 117 South Sixth street, St. Joseph, Mo. 


WANTED, PRESSES—THE EMPIRE PRINTING 

Press & Mfg. Co., 247-249 Centre street, New York, will buy for cash 
cylinder and job presses of all kinds if reasonably modern. No wrecks or 
“date-backs”’ wanted. Write full particulars, mentioning price. 


ANTED— Printers to read our special offer on page 101 
this issue. Of interest toevery printer. PRATT COMPANY. 


WE WANT a first-class Ross or Dallmeyer lens which 
will make a good 14 by 17 inch line negative. Address at once, THE 
BROWN-BIERCE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 


AKE CUTS FOR YOUR PAPER, and initials 
and flourishes for jobwork, by the simplest and cheapest proc- 

ess known. Fifty cents will buy anywhere all materials necessary 
except our prepared ink (unlike any other), which we sell with com- 
plete directions for use, for $1 per bottle. Draw with this ink and 
ordinary pen and complete your cut in a few minutes. If you fail 
to make this process work as guaranteed, we will refund your 
money. It is in practical useevery day. The work can be done in 
any office or at home, without previous experience. No stereotyp- 
ing or other fussing. Send bill, or money order for $1, to THE 

BULLETIN (established 1871), Linneus, Mo. 

Two simple methods. White- 


ENGRAVING MADE EASY. on-Black and Granotype. The plates 


are of type metal and are cast, thin or type-high, directly from the writing 
or drawing, which is done on a piece of cardboard. Advertisement and 
embossing plates, illustrations, borders, ornaments, etc., are quickly and 
cheaply produced by these methods. Running expenses (not counting metal, 
which may be used again), about two cents for each plate. Both styles can be 
made from one drawing. Outfit can be used for stereoty pin also. Send 
stamp for circulars, samples, etc., to HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty- 
third street, New York. 


Do You Need a Press ? 


Do you expect to need one soon? We offer you a bargain in a 
30x 45% Double Cylinder Taylor that may not come to you again. It 
has been used some, but we doubt if a better press, new or secondhand, 
could be found. We have also a 33x50 Potter Drum, Tapeless Delivery, 
a fine machine, and one we guarantee to do the very best kind of printing. 


Let us quote you a price on these presses. 
EBDW. K. GRAHAM & GO, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








516 Gommerce Street. 
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DIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 





DIXON’S BELT DRESSING... wien PREVENTS 


SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE DURANT 
OUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Send for Circulars. 





— 

MJ 
xP ‘ oe a 
OWN. DURAN' 


_MILWAUKEE.W 








A Successful Traveling Salesman 


who is reliable, steady and a hustler, with the best of references, is 
open for engagement with a reliable house manufacturing or selling 
printing presses, folding machines, printers’ supplies, or any article 
kindred to the trade. Parties desiring such a man, and willing to 


pay a fair salary, may address “ D 17,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (6. 





OR. 47 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MO 


We are the original inventors of, and have had many 
years’ experience, and have manufactured a large number of 


machines : for treating 
“iss WATERPROOF SIGNS: ::2: 
and paper boards with 
paraffine and especially for coating ‘‘ Waterproof Signs.’’ 


Full particulars and references will be cheerfully furnished. 
WILSON PAPER Box MACHINERY Co., Chicago, I11. 








A Grand Triumph — Not an Experiment. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


INK REDUCER AND DRYER, 


. matin For Printers, Lithographers and Binders. 
T? simple and royal device most effectually REDUCES AND REFINES 


PATENTED. 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, of any color, age or stiffness 

without affecting the color. Whenever trouble arises in working any 

paper or cardboard, or you want to start up presses mornings without 

washing up to save time, the rollers are sticky, weather damp, cold or 
hot, the ink on the rollers dry, they pull and refuse to take or distribute the 
ink, just put a little Inkoleum on the rollers with your finger and mix a little 
in the ink if stiff, and note the time saved—ten times the cost of Inkoleum. 
For sale by dealers generally. Look out for infringements of our Patents; 
they are all worthless, from the axle greases up. Buy only Inkoleum. 


ELECTRINE MFG. CO., St. Paul, Minn. Geo. M. Stanchfield, Patentee. 


METALLIC TAPE COUPLER | time** 


SAVER. 





FOR CONNECTING ENDS OF TAPE USED ON 


Printing Presses and Folding Machines. 


Does away with sewing, eyeletting and other shiftless devices. Absolute Register. 


PATENT 
APPLIED 
FOR. 


SEND 
$1.00 
FOR 
SAMPLE 
OUTFIT. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 48 Centre Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Olds’ Gasoline Engine 
AND BOILER 


After ten years, stands at 
the head as the 


Most Successful Printers’ 
Engine ever Made. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE A. 


P. F. OLDS & SON, 
Lansing, Mich. 


HEBER WELLS, 


Suecessor to Vanderburgh, Wells & (o., 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 
Q Printers’ 
Materials 


OF HIGH 
GRADE. 





“Strong Slat” 


Cases ___cenannse— 
We allow Printers a discount on fonts of 
WOOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 


Large specimen book sent to recognized printers. 





MAKES half-tone cuts work smoothly and perfectly. 
SAVES time, trouble and inconvenience in running any job. 
PUTS old dry ink in shape for use, and 

SAVES dollars in ink bills. 





REDUCING 
COMPOUND 








For Sale by all Typefounders and Material Dealers. 


Put up in patent cans, with screw top, in one, two and five pound sizes, 
and furnished in quantities of from 1 to 10 pounds at 50 cents net per pound; 
10 to 50 pounds at 45 cents net per pound; over 50 pounds at 40 cents net per 
pound. Look for the yellow label, in black and red ink. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Superior Reducing Compound Co. 


212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
J. C. OSWALD, Agent, 145 Nassau St., New York. 
Send for Circular giving Testimonials and full particulars. 
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The New Model«as 
Screw Adjusting Gauge Pin 





and cheaply replaced. The base is fastened directly to the 
top tympan sheets by a prong which is inserted one-quarter 


Patented October 21, 1890; March 31, 1891; December 19, 1893. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Sole Manufacturer, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 








How is This for $2? 


Our Western Advertising Offer. 


Possesses the advantage of We manufacture the ‘‘ Flower City ’’ Counting Machine, 
quick adjustment. By a | the simplest and best on the market. We have on hand a 
: simple touch of the little | quantity which are slightly imperfect in outside finish only; 
nut at the rear of the gauge the sheet is brought to register. | otherwise perfect. They are fully guaranteed for three 
It has a simple form of spring tongue that is easily placed | years. Count to ten thousand and repeat automatically, or 
can be quickly returned to zero from any number. Entirely 
t ) : . of metal, with solid brass dials and pinions. Opetated by 
inch below the feeding line and forced snugly home. It may | cam-lever, instead of ratchet used on all others; therefore, 
be more strongly secured by gluing the base. noiseless and positive. Can be adapted to any machine. 
Your dealer’s price _ Pie ——— they last, $2.00. 
mS ee : No further discount. [ailed, for inspection, to responsible 
Made in one size only. _ Price, $1.00 per set of three. parties who inclose 16 cents for pantane. Order aici. 
If you miss this opportunity, others won’t. 


THE E. V. PRATT CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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yF YOU ARE DISSATISFIED in 
7 any way with your Blank Books, 
have them made of the celebrated 


Scotch Linen Ledger, 
and you will adopt this brand per- 
manenty, BER BR & 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 
S 8 & j§g HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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‘Send for Samples H 
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Photo-&Gngravers’ a 
Sachinery... ~o 


WE OFFER A LINE OF MACHINES DESIGNED AND 
BUILT IN THE MOST CAREFUL MANNER. 


IF YOU WANT A FIRST-CLASS PLANT 


OF MACHINERY, SEND TO US; WE CAN SUPPLY IT. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 


LONDON AGENT, PATERSON, N. J., 


P. LAWRENCE 
63 FARRINGDON Roap, E C. U.S.A. 
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BEVEL TABLE FOR DRILL. 
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mairtistic effects in in Antique Printing are easily 
Me. obtained by correct use of the beautiful Old Style 
24 Romans, Italics, Cexts, Borders, Ornaments and 
Initials, made by A.D. Farmer & Son Cype Founding 
Company, 111 and 113 Quincy Street, Chicago. @ @ @ 
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Blectric Motors 
directly connected to 


Printing Presses. 













No belts, No dirt, 

No gears, No noise, 
More efficient than 
shafting or belting, 














Attached to any press, 
Easy to regulate, 


| Practically noiseless, 


| Not at all in the way. 

















The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, 
665 Bourse Bldg. out Market St. 


BOSTON, 64 Federal St. 





NEW YORK, 
150 Nassau St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 523 Mission St. 


Samuel Bingham’ S Son Mig. Co. @ @ @ 


SS ppues” Mi Tay 


ROLLERS 


22-24 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Every Printer... 


HOULD have a copy of Everybody's Dictionary in his vest pocket. This is 
the most useful and convenient book yet published for everyday use. It 
gives the spelling, syllable divisions, capitalization, pronunciation, parts of 

speech, and definitions of 33,000 words, besides much general information. The 
size makes it especially valuable—it is always at hand when needed. For this 
reason it is worth more to most people than an Unabridged, and it contains 
almost every word the average person will ever have occasion to use. Price, hand- 
somely bound in leather, embossed in gold, indexed, 50 cents, postage prepaid. 


sores THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK. 





The Best and Cheapest Composition ever invented for 
Tablets, Pads, etc. 

A material of excellence and perfection, surpassing all 
others. Elastic and tough as rubber. 

Warranted not to Break or Scale, not to Pull Off on the 
Edge of Sheets, and to be Unaffected by Heat. 


Nos. 





AFTER USING THIS YOU WILL USE NONE OTHER. 

















212 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 























THE INLAND PRINTER. 


EXPLANATION 


as to how I make a profit if I give you my services free of charge. My compensation generally 
is a small commission paid me by the press manufacturer. I can, of course, make an arrange- 
ment with Lithographers or Printers to do all their buying here in New York on a small salary 
basis. Such an arrangement would cover the matching of samples on paper and cardboard, 
buying job lots of paper for certain orders, getting a competent foreman or compositor for you. 
Such services I must charge for, but I will 


W. D. ROMAINE, Buyer for the Lithographic and Printing Trades, - - World Building, NEW YORK. 











There are Others! 


Don’t buy another platen 
press until you first exam- 
ine the merits of the 


Perfected 


Proaty. 
—TIw > 


There is no use of rush- 
ing headlong into any- 
thing or believing all 
that is told you. Hun- 
dreds are using our 
presses, and will use no 
other. There is some- 
7X11 10X15 9x13 12X18 thing in them for you. 

Send for our New Catalogue 

For Sale by j ust out. 


STANDARD TYPE FOUNDRY, 
Chicago, III. 


Stites ae George W. Prouty Co. Phil 


PALMER & REY, 
San Francisco, Cal. x 
DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO, 100-102 High Street, 


Atlanta, Ga. 2 49 
PRESTON-FIDDIS CO:, Cor. Congress, 147=49 
Baltimore, Md. 





































No amount of 


Ingenious Argument 


As as convincing as a practical 
test= We make photo engravings 
*Tfyou use themegive us a trial 
order «Chat will demonstrate the 
Superiority of our cuts <better than 
a volume of culogistic language < 
You can have our 
catalogue for ths fing < 
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WOOLF NEWMAN, London, Eng. 
A — . 
PAUL PLUM, Havre, France. Boston, Mass 
(-W- Beck-ti 
; | Lengthof | Price for | Pricefor | | Cut | Rapid 
SPECIALTY SINCE ‘Cut. : | Hand power. [Steam power. Self clamp. | Sadinater, | Fn 









No. | bite Se EES 
| Cm. | Inch.| Mk.| @ |Mk.| @ Mk. | 6 |x| @ | Mk! $ 





+1855... 


Dachinery 


for the whole 





| | | | 
AB | 50 | 19% | 425/| 101.20} 550 131.00) 150 | 35.70 | 100 | 23.80| 80 | 19.10 
| | 9 |3 








Industry ooo mgt a=. 
Fc ohh 

| 165 | 240¢ 

Seven hundred hands employed. | oe eae 1,119. 20 | SR ee} 

i ' 


Yearly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers. - - 
Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 
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BOTTOM PRICES. 


SS Old Style 
Gordon 
Presses 


SOLD ON A RATIONAL BASIS. 


FFFFFF 








We have put the knife in deep. 


8 x 12, - $99.00 | Steam Fixtures, - $ 9.00 
10 x 15, 150.00 | Wolverine Fountain, 8.00 
14 x 20, 240.00 | Jupp Fountain, - 16.00 


At above prices delivered anywhere east of the Mississippi River. 


We don’t confuse you with a big list and haggle over a few 
per cent difference in the discount, but get at once to the core. 


WILLIAM C. JUPP, 


We are in no Trust, Combine 
or Agreement.... 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 








@ Can be 
@ Used 
@) Everywhere! 


OWEK 


FKOM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


The Otto Gas Engine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


Bese Pee fee 


NO BOILER, 
NO STEAM, 
NO COAL, 

NO ASHES, 
NO GAUGES, 
NO ENGINEER, 
NO DANGER. 


Pee fe se feof 














(INCORPORATED ) 
Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 
















oad 


“ 


HOWARD IRON 


= ¢ "7 
: . “ae |RON WOR S. | i | The | 
° 5 -) | 


Barnhart Bros, & Spindler, TUPCIOUNASES, ° ses see onnoe sr. 


WORKS, Buttalo. N.Y. 








With IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 





. Price, $175... 








The Best Lever Paper Cutter Made. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ 
BOOKBINDERS’ anpb 
PAPERMAKERS’ 
MACHINERY. 





SEND FOR PRICES. 












Oicago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Arabol 
Manufacturing 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREPARED GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES AND FINISHES, 
PASTES, CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


15 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 
SPHINX PAD GEMENT Which docs not get, sticky on the 


to the tissue in copying books. More tuatle and stronger than other brands. 
Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. 
Replacing animal glue 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE NO. 2 Reviasivs, anima! gine 


be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 
For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 


MAGHINE GU for use. Guaranteed to last for three months. 


Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 
The best solidified 


AGME ELASTIG GOMPOSITION 22,tss,cotcitee 


market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform 


thickness. 
PRESGITIN © TRACI 2h0 et) cee Se the peomecem. 


no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. 


ARABOL MUGILAGE, XX 


ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 


DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


ARABOL. 


The cleanest mucilage, trans- 
parent, easy flowing, not crust- 


For heaviest bookbinding. 
Much more elastic than ordinary glues. 
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Do You Rule ? 


That is, do you rule paper ? If so, 
We have a 
large stock on hand. Our 


Sxtra Blue P 


is the best thing for making Blue 


you need Ruling Pens. 


S/S aste 


Ink for feint line ruling. 


. GANE BROTHERS & CO. 
116-120 Market Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Sbookbinders’ 
Supplies. 





THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING ‘‘ACMB’’ CUTTER. 


use the “Acme” 
Self-Clamping Cutter? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


g, UO 


F.L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 


315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
17 Astor Place, New York. 
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New Monarch Jobbing Folder 


— Wit 


Niagara Automatic Feeder. 





—— MADE BY — 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
ERIE, PA. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC 
WORK ON THE SUBJECT EVER PUBLISHED. 


» bj A Manual of Practice for 
Printing Pressmen and 
rs Pressroom Apprentices. 





&@ pr 
3 By WM. J. KELLY. 





B33 


This work is a comprehensive treatise on presswork, including the various methods of making ready forms on cylinder 


and bed and platen presses, half-tone work, cutting overlays, etc. 


Amending the Make-up of Tympans. 
Applying Underlays, Methods of. 
Arrangements for Dampening Draw-sheets. 
Art Presses, Packing for. 

Avoid Defective Overlaying. 

Bearers. 

Care of Rollers, The. 

Completion of the Tympan. 

Composition Rollers. 

Country Presses, Remodeling the Packing of. 
Covering up the Overlays. 

Cylinder Bands, The. 

Cylinder, Packing the. 

Detail on Marked-out Sheet. 

Different Depths of Tympan Space. 
Different Kinds of Work, Tympans for. 
Feed Board, The. 

Feed Guides and Grippers. 

Felt Blanket Packing. 

Forms, Test the Make-up and Registry of. 
Hand Press, At. 

Hand Press, cig: ree | the. 

Hard Packing, Fastening the. 

Imposition of Forms, Margins, etc. 
Impression. 

Impression Screws. 





Ink Fountain, The. 

Inks, Black. 

Inks, Blue and Yellow. 

Inks, Red. 

Kind of Paper Suitable for Overlays. 
Make-ready, Allowance Sheets for. 
Make-ready Sheets, Numbers of. 
Make-ready Sheets of Paper. 

Making Overlays, porpeesions Necessary to. 
Making Ready, What is Meant by. 
Margins, Forms, Imposition of, etc. 
Modifications in Hard Packing. 
Necessities of Overlaying. 

Newspaper Work, Tympans for. 

Old and New Kinds of Composition. 
Opinions on Overlaying Compared. 
Overlay, Grouping, Different Systems of. 
Overlay Paper, Knife, Paste, etc. 
Overlay, What is an. 

Overlaying, Avoid Defective. 
Overlaying, Preliminaries to. 
Overlaying, Various Methods of. 
Overlaying, Wise Considerations Previous to. 
Overlays, Allowance for. 

Overlays, Where to Fasten on the. 
Packing with Rubber and Paper. 





Its chapters include: 


Packing with Soft Paper. 
Papers, Inks and Rollers. 
Plates and Short Runs. 
Plates, Thick and Thin. 
Poster Work, ans for. 
Ready for the Mark-out Sheet. 
Reasons for Underlaying. 
Rollers, Printing. 
Rollers, as he. 
Rollers, Washing. 
Screws, Impression. 
Solid Hard Packed Tympan, The. 
Test the Make-up and Registry of Forms. 
Tympan for Quick Jobwork. 
Tympan, The Solid Hard Packed. 
Tympans for Illustrated Jobwork. 
Tympans for Magazine and Book Work. 
Tympans foi Platen Job Presses. 
pans, Proper Height of, for Printing. 
Underlay Cut-out, The. 
Underlay Material. 
Underlaying Small and Large Sections. 
Underlays, Disendias. 
Universal Joint, Star-wheel, Bed Rack and 





Shoes, The. 
Useful Hints, A Summary of. 


Reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected by the author. 


Bound in cloth ; 96 pp.; postpaid, $1.50. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
197 Potter Bidg., 38 Park Row. 


For sale by all typefoundries and dealers in printers’ materials, or by 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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E. C. Faller & Co. 


Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER. 


Pookbinders’ 


ooo AND «oe 


Printers’ 
Machinery. 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
Economio Paper Feeding Machines, 
Chambers Folding Machines, 

. Christie Rotary Beveling Machine. 


SOLE AGENTS 


3845 Dearborn St. 


28 Reade St. 
NEW YORK. 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
> = oe 





Acme Cutting Machines, 
Seybold Cutting Machines, 
Ellis Roller Backers, 

Ellis Book Trimmers, 
Universal Wire Stitchers, 
Elliott Thread Stitchers, 


Peerless Perforators 
(Sole Eastern Agents), 


Christie Pressing and Tying 
Machines, 

Embossers, Inkers, Smashers, 

Ruling Machines, 

Paging Machines, 

Index Cutters, etc. 

Full Line of Machine Parts, 
and Supplies, 

Tape, Wire, Thread, etc. 





CHICAGO. 
Unequaled for Strength, 
Durability, Simplicity and 


THAN PERORATOR 


Perfect sectional adjustment. Bent or broken needles instantly replaced. 
Needles sharpened without removing head. 


for 
Descriptive 
Circular. 


ae 
LATHAM MACHINERY Co.: CuicaGo, ILL., Oct. 25, 1895° 


Gentlemen,—The 28-inch Round-Hole Power Perforating Machine, which 
we purchased from you about two months since, has been and is now giving 
us entire satisfaction. It has many points of superiority, and is very rapid 
and perfect in operation. * * * 

e take pleasure in recommending this to anyone who requires such a 
machine. Yours truly, PETTIBONE, SAWTELL & CO. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 197-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO. 





NEW-CHAMPION+?RKESS 


£ 


.__9X| LOWEST PRICBsS. [A 


‘AHOM Lsaa 














Si 











PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 
Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 
“ se “ 140 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 
“ Sxqo oe Gap 85 
“ oxr3 : “ “ 175 
“ roxrs "1000 135 “rex “ “ 225 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 
Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted; for fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses 


No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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IT SHOWS THE 


Pennsylvania Lines. 


oS oS 


I} Ft.Wayne, New Castle, Youngstown, Wheeling, Pittsburg, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, New York and thou- 
7 £4 sands of other towns and cities EAST and SOUTH. They are 
SS the Lines over which THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED—+the 
only complete limited train in the world—tuns every day between Chicago and New 
York, covering the distance in 24 hours. 

If you are going to any point SOUTH or EAST and want the best, you will 
make no mistake in selecting this route. Further information may be ascertained 
at the Pennsylvania Ticket Office, No. 248 Clark Street, or by addressing 


H. R. DERING, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 
No. 248 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 





RA rat, R p." H ALF-TO N E AN D OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 
ELECTROTYPE CLAMP. | w«isitinessiteiictdsnto nin Sieh carsa aa 


: PRICE, $20.26, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 
sf SIDE CLAMPS, $5.00 PER 1,000, WITH SCREWS. PRINTERS! Order your d 
bs CORNER CLAMPS, 9.00 PER 1,000, WITH SCREWS. | plates mounted with them. Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N. Y. 
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THE HWMMERICH 


—+ IMPROVED @-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 
EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
OVER 800 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 
+———_ EMBOSSING MACHINES——+ 
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GALLY UNIVERSAL PAPER-BOX CUTTING AND 
CREASING PRESS. 


z 
2 
z 
& 
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FTER @@ @ Si 
<9 TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS @ & ee 


THE GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS 
still remains the undisputed superior of all 
competing presses, and completely meets 
the requirements of those who want per- 
fect printing easily done. Recent improve- 
ments have made it a FAST press, its 
speed limited only by capacity of feeder. 
“ is the most durable of presses, and the 

ony oy press in the end, although it can- 
mat built at so low a cost as other 
presses. If you want money’ s worth, buy 
eG oe 


. SE 


EMBOSSING...... 

@> Ge The Gally Universal Embosser 
for heavy work and book cover stamping 
(hot or cold) is the most powerful platen 


e ° 


ng | AE Ap cera 


poop ote fk tee 


CUT TING 42 CREASING 
@> GQ» The Gally hill Paper-Box 


Cutting and Creasing Press was the first 
in the field, and is so well adapted to the 
purpose that nine-tenths of this class of 


° ° 


work is done on Universals today. .*. .’. 


SOSSEAAAAAEDASEESAAIAAI IES 
SEND TO ANY OF OUR EIGHTEEN 
BRANCHES FOR A COPY OF THE 
GALLY UNIVERSAL ERE WO 
DE LUXE, o's o's o's o%s o's o's o's o's o's 0" 
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General Selling Agents: 


Americanas 
Type Founders’ 
Company. 


EVERY THING FOR THE PRINTER 
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| HALF TONE- Bes 
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ENGRAVING: 
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FACILITIES ann CADACITY 4 
_ UNEXCELLED. 


‘PHONE 1VOO MAIN: 


175 177 
8° CLARK ST. 
CHICAGS. 
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Wade’s — 
Printing 
Inks. 


THE STANDARD FOR DOMESTIC USE 
AND EXPORT. 


‘i ae 


Introducers in 1848 of the first printing ink made from rosin oil; 
in 1854 of the first workable Carmine Ink; in 1860 of the first 
Royal Purple, and in intervening and subsequent years of the various 
shades known to the craft. 


Manufactured by FA Pl). WADE & CO. 


No. 28 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Uniform in Quality. 
Economical in Use. 
Permanent in Results. 








FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS AS FOLLOWS: 





seameansss ib PE FOUNDERS’ CO., Chicago, III. HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 
= Minneapolis, Minn. DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, - Boston, Mass. 
Omaha, Neb. FREEMAN, WOODLEY & CO., - ey 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. 


DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY CoO., 


: ST. LOUIS PAPER CO.,- - - St.Louis, Mo. 
. E.C. PALMER & CO., Ltd., 
C. P. KNIGHT, : 
MATHER MANUFACTURING CO., 





New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


En adv aie ae ets et 


GEORGE M. SAVAGE, 
GEORGE C. JAMES & CO., 
WHEELING PAPER CO., 
BUNTIN, REID & CO., 
BUNTIN, GILLIES & CO., 
W. V. DAWSON, *" - 


Detroit, Mich. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


- Wheeling, W. Va. 


Toronto, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal, Quebec. 


CONSOLIDATED STATIONERY CO., Winnipeg, Man. 

















("2 Purely as an Advertisement 
i ( ~~ 
we we put on the market 


100,000 Pounds 
swat [Paglf=tone Cut Black 


Stiff and quick-drying for Calendered Paper. 
Buttery, quick-drying, for Coated FP aper. 


Z 4 cents 


= per pound 








ln 10 pound cans or any 


multiple thereof. 


Qh 


CCC Black. 


You can order 
10 lbs. for $2.50 
or a Ton for $500.00 





or any quantity between the two. 


Lach order 
to be accompanied by 


the CASH. 











@.O5.O5.4@5. SEE OTHER SIDE. 


sacnecke=Ullman Co., Mew Mork. 


Printed with C. C. C. Black. 








If you require Black Ink for a job for 
which you would use a $1.00 grade 
or higher, order C. C. C. BLACK. 
State quality of paper... em 





RESON NM ENON MOK » 


stands for Coated. 
stands for Calendered. 


stands for Cut. 
stands for Cylinder. 


stands for Condition. 
stands for Cash. 





& 








JAENECKE-ULLMAN CO., New York. | 
| 
| 
™ After 100,000 pounds of this new Black 
” Ink are sold, the actual price of it ; 
SEE OTHER will be published. ‘~-2¢-05¢.0)2.08 22% 1 


SIDE. 


The paper on which this is printed, is Miller, Sloan & Wright’s (65 & 67 Duane St., New York 
“Jenson” Enameled Book. Samples and price furnished on application. 
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Che Buckie Printers’ Roller Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“CHILLED FACE” 


K PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
4° GOMPOSITIONS 


ate se seo so ofeo oe sie sie affe shee ofe off oe sie sie sffe sfee affe oe se sife 


As aR He oh Hs ahs offs oh os IS 


& 
ot 
ot 
Se 
a 
ot 
ot 
ot 
a 


aH Ie He Hs Hs He Hs He His Hs A He Hs His Hs Hs ae aH Hs hs oH 


Che above Cut If you want 


represents our cylinders for casting Job Press 
Rollers, showing the mode of Oiling, Pouring : Sood Rollers 


and Pulling the rollers after cooling. v " y Order from us. 


ae 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


FFFFFFFFSFFS 


TRY OUR ROLLERS AND BE CONVINCED 
OF THEIR SUPERIORITY. 


THE BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. 


Telephone, Harrison 435. 421 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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T. W. & C. B. Sberidan 


abe feo afro oe afte ofoo af oe afte offe ofe offe sffe affe of eee dete took eo 


Established 1835. 


Seman sHerdeseebese ese 


Haper Cutters 


and & Ru 


Bookbinders’ 
Dyachinery.... 


wee 


SN offering the “White” Paging and Num- 
Nm bering Machine, we gladly recommend 
WA ma it-as by far 


The Best Machine 
of its kind on the market. 


It is simple, durable, light running, very 
reliable and perfectly constructed. The 
ink fountains are a great improvement 
over the hand inking of all other ma- 
chines, and the change from consecutive 
SN to duplicate, triplicate, etc., is only the 
matter of slipping a pawl from one notch 
4 to the next. 





“White” Paging and Numbering Machine. 


ate ate ope she ste ofr afe ofr afe ate she ae fe afe af 





We are now THE SOLE AGENTS for this Machine, 


and will gladly send circular and list of stock heads on application. Any style head cut to order. 
BID 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2,4 & 6 Reade Street, 413 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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BLANK BOOK AND °) | 


PAPER TRADE 





Ottice ot The Fairfield Paper Company, 


Fairfield, Pass. 
Gentlemen : 
We are making and placing on the market a first-class 


‘‘Linen Ledger and Record Paper.” 


These papers will be designated by a watermark in each sheet, 
facsimile of said watermark herewith shown: 


FAIRFIELD PAPER oa FAIRFIELD 
O5 


LINEN ILEDGER MASSU:.S.A. 


Our facilities for producing first-class Ledger Papers are not 
excelled. Our spring water is of remarkable purity. We ask a 
comparison with any brands made, and your testing will prove 
our skill and satisfy your judgment. 


Our second-grade Ledger is watermarked: 


WoORONOCOD LINEN ILEDGER 1895 


It has a strong fiber and a desirable writing surface. 


The above brands of Paper are on sale at the principal Paper Warehouses in the 


cities of the United States and Canada. 


THE LOUIS SNIDER PAPER CO., 221 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Selling Agents: JOHN F. SARLE, 58 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO., 207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
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THE NEW HUBER enrss > 


R- Rea Dewing Gear 
Q- Pea Rack 

C- Bea Rack on Gride 
Q- Gross Head Frame 
&- Gross Head 

F- Gran Ceor 

Gre Gross Head Row 
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The above drawing shows the bed movement of the New Huber Press. 
The bed is driven by our celebrated crank, with the greatest possible speed, smoothness and 
accuracy ; no cams or springs being used in any part of the construction. 
Hardened steel rollers are placed between the steei shoes of the bed and the four steel tracks which 
support it, thus reducing all friction to the minimum. 
Our patented full toothed continuous register rack locks the bed and the cylinder together at the 
end of the printing, as well as at the beginning, obviating any possible slurring or wearing of the plates. 
The pyramid distribution, consisting of four form rollers, two vibrators, two storage rollers and a 
t, connecting rider roller, all running together, gives a most perfect and satisfactory spread of the ink. 
The back-up motion is positive and noiseless, and can be used as a brake as soon as the belt is shifted onto 
the loose pulley. 
We invite investigation of our new construction, and guarantee satisfactory speed, register, impres- 
sion, distribution and life. 


Van Allens & Bougbton, 


Western Office: 59 Ann St., 17 to 23 Rose St. 
256 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
New York. 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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Don’t Get Excited 
























































No. 4, | 


CHICAGO: 





347 DEARBORN STREET. 


HEN an ink salesman comes 
into your office and tries to 
> make you believe that all ink 
houses but his are robbers; or don’t try 
and throw him out because he says he 
will give you an ink for 50 cents as good 
as some other fellow’s $2.00 brand. 
Treat him right. Give him an order 
if you can, accept his ‘*Pressfeeder’s 
Delight’’ cigar if he offers it, but weigh 
carefully his remarks about ink before 
deciding. ‘‘ There are others.’’ 





Don’t forget, in times of temptation, 
the ‘‘old reliable’? QUEEN CITY INKS. 
If one of the representatives of this 
Company visits you, there need be no 
hesitancy in ordering. He will give you 
what is promised. Write us for cata- 
logue and information. We make and 
sell everything in the Ink line. 


THE QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK Co. 
CINCINNATI. 
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i Want to show a customer the effect of a certain colored ink 
Did YOU coer aad salts press proofs ? eonmemeli 


Want to know how colored ink would look on colored paper ? 
Want to know what shade a colored ink would produce when 
ESWe printed over another color? 
Want to know anything about the appearance of colored inks, 
singly or in combination, on white or colored paper ? 


Any of these questions could have m - 
been quickly and satisfactorily an- Ubite’ S Dulti-C n) Or Ch art 
swered byareferenceto. . . . al 
which contains samples printed with six different colors of ink, so arranged that the effect of each singly, as well as in 
combination with each or all of the others, is shown on seventy-three different kinds and shades of papers, thirty-two 
different effects being shown on each. The sizes and weights of each sample of paper are given, as is also the price 


of each color of ink used, and the order in which printed. 
In order to bring this unique and useful publi- R (| (| { 80 { per copy, 
cation within reach of everyone, the price has been g uce Q Cen S postpaid. 
sadonesto THE INLAND PRINTER Go. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 
or to the New York Office, 38 Park Row. 


SPEGIAL OFFER..... 
We will mail one of these books free of charge, as a premium, to anyone whose name is now on 
our subscription list who will send us the name of a new yearly subscriber, together with $2.00. See 
your friends now, induce them to subscribe, and secure one of these books. 
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Donitor 22: 
Automatic 
Qlire Stitcher. 


THE BEST IS 
THE CHEAPEST! 


Because time is spent in 
Stitching, 








Not in Adjusting. 


Simplicity ... Durability ... Reliability 
at last reached. 
Five sizes, covering all classes of 


work, from one sheet up to 1% 
inches in thickness. 


Send for illustrated circular of the 
‘‘Monitor’’ before you buy. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
197-201 S. CANAL STREET, 
a CHICAGO. 





LATHAM MACHINERY Co., 197 South Canal Street: CuIcaGo, September 19, 1895. 


Gentlemen,—We have had two of your wire stitchers in use since April 15, and they have given 
complete satisfaction. Yours truly, THE ARMOUR PRINTING WORKS 


LATHAM MACHINERY Co., City: CHICAGO, January 24, 1896. 
Gentlemen,—We take pleasure in informing you that the Monitor Wire Stitcher purchased from 
you last November has given entire satisfaction from its first trial. Your Gauge Clamp and Wire 
Regulator are very commendable, as there is no time lost in adjusting the machine. The Monitor is up- 
to-date. Very respectfully, POOLE BROS. 


THE FOLLOWING ALSO HAVE THE ‘‘ MONITOR’’ IN USE: 


MONITOR Pus. Co., . Rockford, Ill. Gowpy PRINTING Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CADOGAN & HATCHER, . : Quincy, ‘* ai oaeer § Fond du Lac, 

HOFFMAN PRINTING Co., . Pi ai e BaDGER Book & BINDERY Co., Wis. 

ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER, . Springfield, “ S. A. BRISTOL Co., ° . Cheyenne, Wyo. 
“af we RECORD PRINTING Co., . Bardstown, Ky. 


ILLINOIS STATE JOURNAL CoO., 
FosTER PRESS, ‘ . % 


. Chicago. GLEANER Pus. Co., 
REGAN PRINTING HovsE, 988 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
MEYER & Co., 5 ne ad 


Jacoss-CoLes & Co., og Foster, Dick & Co., = bo 
Gro. E. MARSHALL, . “i Wo. SCHWARZ, Sr., 4 “ie 
J.W. WATTERS & Co., . "s DUNCAN & Co., ° . » - 1s 
C. H. NICHOLSON, . T. A. CLIFTON, . . . Williamsport, Ind. 
WILL ROSSITER, na AGE PUBLISHING Co., . 6 Clinton, Iowa. 
RoBBINS Bros., . " “ WILL WELLS, ° : 2 ° Alton, “ 

RoGERS, PITKIN & HALL, ig MESSENGER Pus. Co., > Jackson, Miss. 
GEORGE P. BENT, . 7 “4 FRANKLIN Ptc. & Pus. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. P. BARBER, . * ° South Chicago. Foote & DAVIES Co., ° ° sd - 
FRANKLIN PTtG. AND ENG. Co., Toledo, Ohio. ATLANTA LITHO Co., . F pat 6 
CLEVELAND Book BINDERY Co., Cleveland, “ Cuas. P. Byrpb, ‘ . s e bed 
O. S. HUBBELL PRINTING Co., * * W.H. CoyLe & Co., . ° - Houston, Tex. 


GROSSMAN PAPER Box Co., sad ag EUGENE VON BOECKMAN, . Austin, “ 


LAWRENCE PRESS, Columbus, - HALL, BLack & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. TEMPLIN & Co.,. ‘ : a A. B. FARNHAM, . = % 
W. F. Ropinson & Co., . . Denver, Colo. C. E. Jupp, ° Los Angeles, Cal. 





This Knife has been subjected to a careful 
test for quality of temper. It will be found 
to hold a keen edge and to be of much flexi- 


The Inland Printer 


F lexible Razor-Tempered bility, enabling the operator to divide a thin 
Overlay Knife. 


sheet of paper very delicately. Inall respects 
it is of the most superior manufacture, and 
is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As the knife 
wears, cut away the covering as required. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Potter Bid’g, 38 Park Row, New York. 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 








CINCINNATI im 


CHICAGO. 


Dining and Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on NightTrains. 


THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS Every DAY 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 


D. G. EDWARDS, , 
Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 











<aMLToy 
Kame. 








ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN 
ADVERTISING 


Is the title of the pamphlet showing the 
eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & 
W. advertising competition. This is a 
work that every compositor and ad. writer 
should have. Size 8 by 11 inches; 96 pages, 
embossed cover; postpaid 30 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Chicago or New York. 





THE PRINTER’S ART. 


A text-book and book of specimens for 
printers’ use, by A. A. Stewart, Salem, 
Mass. From every place where this work 
has circulated expressions have come con- 
cerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor 
in art. It is a publication that we can 
commend for its practicability and good 
taste and its suggestiveness to the printer. 
113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 

Chicago or New York. 





BIGELOW’S 
HANDBOOK ON 
PUNCTUATION 


Gives full information regarding punctua- 
tion and other typographic matters, for 
the use of printers, authors, teachers and 
scholars. By Marshall T. Bigelow, Cor- 
rector at University Press. 112 pages, 
cloth bound; postpaid 60 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
Chicago or New York. 














Scientific American 







CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 

N & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. hp pege J illustrated, Ne intel ent 
man should be without it. Weekl ned: a 
year $1.50 six months. Address, MU’ & CO,, 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City, 
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- ING, »: 
Zine | DESIGNING, ETC. © 


Blanchard & Watts 
Engraving Co. 
mse Hali-Cones 
For Books, Catalogues 
and Periodicals. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


, You wilt Nave no Kick coming 


g If you once begin 





M the use of 
. CErOtypes. 
Much of the work you may 


think you ought to have, 
somebody else is probably 
getting, because some firms will persist in wanting 
stationery better than can be printed from type. 
You can give them what they desire if you want 
to. Write for particulars. 

Letterheads, | Frank McLees & Bros. 

=heads 
~ 98 Fulton St. 


Checks, Drafts, 
Receipts, etc. eee» New York, 








A. A. Simonps & Son 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER CUTTER KNIVES 








The only firm in the country that hardens 
and tempers steel scientifically. The eye is no 
longer used, as the temperature is accurately 
measured by instruments both in hardening and 
tempering. 

Gives the best of results. 


A. A. SIMONDS & SON, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


dustralia— 


Jo Manufacturers: 

If wanting good, sound and produc- 
tive representation in ‘‘AUSTRALIA,”’ 
write HARRY FRANKS, 70 Pitt St., 
Sydney, who now has the pleasure of 
representing 

THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, New York, 


Messrs. W. H. PARSONS & CO., 
Paper Manufacturers, New York, 


and others in America and England. 










h / SUFFOLK 
i ENGRAVING 

¢ ~“CO- + 
FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES | 


FOR MAGAZINE 
R\. CIRCULAR AND Za 
i> BOOK WORK Zs 


4 275 WASHINGTON ST-BOSTON 













C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 


FRANK G. STEWART, HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 
Pres't. Gen'l Manager. 


The 
Photo=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


723 Sansom Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 
GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE — PROMPTNESS. 


Our Catalogue now ready. 


American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY— 71-73 W. Monroe Street. 





Bradley 


Calendar. 


Send 10 Cents to THE INLAND 
PRINTER Co., Chicago or New 
York, for a copy of the Bradley 
Calendar for 1896, printed in 
red, green and black. 


ING PLATES COMPLETE 
D READY FOR THE PRESS. 
SW THE BEST PLATES MADE@w 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR 











A. R. 
KING 
MFG. 
co. 


534 
West 22d 
Street, 















KING 
Embossing } 
Press. 3 


Made in two sizes. 


One die box and * bs aa 

counter 

furnished Send 
for circular. 


with each. 





Inland Printer 
eet Posters 


We still have a few Inland Printer Posters for 
the months of November and December, 1895, and 
January and February, 18%. The designs are by 
Will H. Bradley, printed in two colors, and should 
be in the hands of every collector. 

Price, 10 cents each. 

The Inland Printer Co., 
212-214 Monroe St., 
Chicago. 


Notice ! 


; will be imitated —if 
Every Good Thing “3! ° imitated i 


possible. 
that Gelatine Gum is—that proves what a good 
article it is. Attempts at imitation have been 
made, but none equal. Try it for Blank Books. 
The only thing that will make a flat-opening book 
without extra cost. 


FOR SALE BY 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 
300 Wabash Avenue, 
GHIGAGO. 
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Representative Trade Journals 


IN THE PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 











printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. A technical trade journal 
devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all Pressmen. $1.00 per 
annum; sample copy, 10 cents. Advertising rates on application. If 
you want to keep up with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If 
you want to sell good goods at a profit advertise in it. Robert D. 
Sawyer, editor, 57 Washington street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN STATIONER ; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


ANTHONY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN, devoted to photography and 
process work. Every issue copiously illustrated. Practical articles on 
process work and on photography by practical men. Send 25 cts. for 
sample copy. Subscription, $2.00 per year, $1.00 for six months. Pub- 
lished by oe & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York. 


ART STUDENT, an illustrated monthly for home art study of drawing 
and illustrating —and THE LIMNER, art school news and art school 
literature. Edited by Ernest Knaufft, Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. The illustrations are all by the great masters of 
illustration and draftsmanship, the instruction is practical. THE 
ART STUDENT has just been consolidated with THE LIMNER and 
will hereafter contain news of the Art Schools which was a feature 
of that journal. Subscription price, $1.00 a year; 50 cts. for six num- 
bers; 25 cts. for three numbers. The Art Student, 132 West 23d street, 
New York city. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the best retail advertisements to be found in the various 
publications of the English-speaking world, together with many hun- 
dred excellent suggestions for catchlines, reading matter and best typo- 
graphical display of advertisements. The only journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good suggestions for display from it. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Sample copy of BRaAIns free. 
hig? oe rates on application. Brains Publishing Co., Box 572, 
New York. 


BRITISH PRINTER, a _ bimonthly eevee of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s. per annum. Specimen copy,1s. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to any address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. 


BUSINESS, “The Office Paper” a monthly journal treating upon business 
management, office routine, accounting and advertising. It contains 
the best thought of progressive business men, leading public account- 
ants, and advertising experts on various divisions of office work. A 
supplement, ** Practical Accounting,” is conducted with the immediate 
codperation of men prominent in different accountants’ organizations. 
A second supplement, “‘ Mirror of Advertising,’ contains handsomely 
printed reproductions of the best advertising of the day, making it an 
indispensable adjunct toevery advertising department. Subscription 
orice, $2.00 per year, including both supplements. Single copies, 20 cts. 
Published by Kittredge Company, 13 Astor Place, New York city. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly publication, de- 
voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 
The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 
good medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 
$1.25, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin W 57, Germany. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Electricity is not only the cleanest and most 
convenient form of energy, but is the favorite for use in every depart- 
ment of a printing establishment, whether pressroom, bindery or com- 
posing room. How best to utilize electricity is what you can learn by 
reading the pages of this handsomely illustrated monthly magazine. 
Trial subscription for four months on receipt of 25 cts., stamps or silver. 
Electrical Engineering, 1105-1107 The Rookery, Chicago, Il. 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER. Leading journal in its line in the East. 
Most artistic periodical published. nown circulation. $2.00 per year, 
25 cents per copy. No free sample copies. The Engraver and Printer 
Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 


stationery, fancy 
10cts. Andrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, 


goods and notion trades; $2.00 per F sm ee copies, 
ew York. 











INTERNATIONAL ART PRINTER, a book of specimens of printing, issued 
on the last of each month. The American edition commences in Feb- 
ruary. In it will appear no advertisements, except on the cover pages. 
The Canadian edition will carry any legitimate ad. If you have any- 
thing to sell to Canadian printers, an ad. in the I. A. P. is guaranteed 
a larger circulation than any other printers’ journal circulating in Can- 
ada. Subscription, either edition, $2 per year; single copies 25c; no free 
samples. Arthur M. Rutherford, Publisher, 130-132 Poulett street, 
Owen Sound, Canada. 


LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA (monthly), the only journal in Mexico devoted 
to the art of printing. As an advertising medium it offers exceptional 
facilities for the extension of trade in Mexico and South America. In- 
valuable to exporters, circulating as it does throughout Mexico, Central 
and South America. Send for rates. Subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies, 10 cts. (stamps). Ed. M. Vargas & Co., publishers, 
P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 


MODERN ART, quarterly, illustrated; edited by J. M. Bowles; published 
by L. Prang & Co., 286 Roxbury street, Boston. The most artistically 
printed periodical in the United States. In 12-point old style antique, 
in red and black, on French handmade, rough-edge paper, with wide 
margins and large initials. ‘A work of art itself.”,°—Chicago Tribune. 
$2.00a year. Sample copy, 50 cts. in stamps. Circulars free. Poster, 
25 cents. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISER is published on the first and fifteenth of each 
month in the interest of publishers and advertisers. It is the oldest, 
most progressive and most thoroughly practical journal of its class in 
existence. Its value to publishers consists largely in its persistent and 
fearless exposures of frauds and humbugs all over the country, whose 
object is to cheat the newspapers. Subscription, $1.00 a year. Each 
subscriber receives as a premium “A Few Advertisers,’? which shows 
through what agencies the large business of the country is placed. The 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER is published by The Consolidated Press Com- 
pany, 16 and 18 Chambers street, New York. 


NATIONAL PRINTER JOURNALIST is a standard publication on news- 
paper making. It covers every department — business management, 
news, editorial, advertising, circulating and printing. It is the official 
paper of the National Editorial Association, and contains all the papers 
and discussions before that body. It also contains reports of the meet- 
ings of State and District Press Associations, United Typothetz of 
America and other employing printers’ organizations. $2.00 per year, 
$1.00 for six months, 20 cts. per copy, none free. B. B. Herbert, editor 
327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND PRINTER AND ALLIED TRADES JOURNAL, official 
organ of the Boston and New England Typographical Unions. A dis- 
tinctively labor trade magazine. Published at 72 Essex street, Boston, 
Mass., C. W. Gould, Manager. Terms, $1.00 per year. 


NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER WEST (monthly), for advertisers, writers, publishers and 
artists. Subscription, $1. Ewing Herbert, publisher, Hiawatha, 


Kansas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, printerdom’s magazine, illustrated monthly. Cur- 
rent review of invention, discovery, experimental and demonstrated 
processes, mechanical devices and materials, relating to paper, print- 
ing and the allied arts and industries. Price, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year. 
Tes $3.00. 1414 South Penn square, Philadelphia, 

Ae, A. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


PHOTO-BEACON, devoted to photography. It aims at dealing with all 
phases of the art in —— practical way. $1.00 a year; single copies, 
10 cts. Published by The Beacon Publishing Co., 15 Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 

PRINTER AND PUBLISHER is the only journal in Canada representing 
the printing and publishing industry. It is issued promptly on the 
15th of every month. It contains information of value, articles of gen- 
eral interest and is well illustrated. Advertising rates reasonable for 
good service. Subscription price, $2.00 per year; 20 cts. per copy. 
Printer and Publisher, Toronto or Montreal. 


PRINTERS’ INK, just one copy of it, convinces you of one fact—that there is 
no business that is not open to improvement. For good advertising 
brings paying trade, and the better and newer it is the more trade it 
brings. Printers’ Ink makes it plain enough that profits from ad ver- 
tising, rightly done, are sure and heavy. It gives accounts of ‘* how 
they did it,” written by advertisers who have won vast wealth. It 
shows that brains, not money, is what does it. It gives you facts—the 
results of the past—to work on. It tells just those things you are so 
anxious to know, and find so hard tolearn. It is authority on circula- 
tions of papers, and what fields they cover. It touches on many things 
besides newspaper advertising, in fact the 40 to 60 pages of this weekly 
journal are invaluable to merchant, manufacturer and professional man 
alike. It runs a special department for retailers, full of bright, up-to- 
date hints, and “‘ready-made”’ ads. that are wonderfully helpful. It 
tells promptly of novel ways of winning trade, so you can adopt them 
while new. It saves you from the worthless schemes of fakirs. It is 

+ not only an aid for beginners, but is more carefully studied by the most 
experienced advertisers than by anyone else. Subscription price, $5.00 
a year. Sample copy, 10 cts. Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce street, New 
York. 


PROCESS WORK, a monthly circular for workers in all photo-mechanical 
processes. Contains the latest and most practical information on all 
methods of process work. Specimen copy gratis from the publishers, 
Penrose & Co., 8-A Upper Baker street, London, W. C. American 
subscriptions, 50 cts., received by E. & H. T. Anthony, 591 Broadway, 
New York. 
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Representative Trade Journals—Gontinued. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, the advertiser’s trade journal. An illus- | TRADE PRESS, a are agg) gy rn mm exclusively in the interest of the trade 


trated monthly magazine devoted to the interests of publishers and and class journals of America. If you manage, or ever expect to 
advertisers. Fullof practical, profitable ideas. Tells you what you want manage, a publication, you can’t afford to be without it. Subscription, 
to know about advertising. Bright, original retaildepartment. Gives $1.00; single copies, 10 cts. Henry J. Bohn, publisher, Chicago. 
printers actual specimens of elegant typography. | Pays advertisers | UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the 
(write for rates), more than pays subscribers. Price, $1.00 per_year, organized labor of the country. The best trade paper published in 
sample copy free. Kate E. Griswold, editor and publisher, 13 School the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts. 
street, Boston, Mass. : : Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 

SHEARS, the leading paper-box maker’s and bookbinder’s journal. Fullof | UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of paper- 
trade news and technical information. Its advertising columns form makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts. 
the most complete directory of manufacturers of machinery and sup- Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. nee 


rylies used in these industries. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Send 10 F : 
pom for sample copy. Geo. E. poy, paar 2 ily 198 Clark street, | WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 
Chicago. to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
. | 50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 

| 


THE SCOTTISH TYPOGRAPHICAL CIRCULAR; established 1857; pub- vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson 
lished monthly; by post, 1s. 6d. per annum. Order from William Fyfe, | editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach Beek Omaha, Neb. — ae 
17 Dean Park street, Edinburgh. The only printing trade paper pub- | ‘ : i ‘ 
lished in Scotland, and the best and cheapest medium for trade an- | WILSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, an up-to-date, illustrated tech- 
nouncements. Advertisements and communications sent to the editor, nical journal for photographers and process workers. Gives special 
care of Messrs. McFarlane & Erskine, St. James’ square, Edinburgh, supplement in cigs 4 issue devoted to the latest process methods, color 
receive prompt attention. reproduction, etc. Every process man should subscribe for 1896. $3.00 
THE whites. the only maganine in the ae sovenes solely to explaining tdword Lo wie, Sy ansee, ee Yom <i maalitins tctiealbaae 
the practical details of literary work. Subscription, one year, twelve : ; . . : : 
numbers, $1.00; single copies, to cents. Aeives P.O. p BA 1905, Bos- | WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 
ton, Mass. Mention THE INLAND PRINTER. urnal for papermakers and engineers. ‘The world’s commercial 
intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied trades. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL (official paper of the International Typo- A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 
graphical Union of North America) is replete with information of | ports. he journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 
interest to the craft and is on file in all reputable printing offices in the | wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 
United States and Canada. If you want to know what the printers | paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 


are doing, read it. Published semi-monthly, 25 cts. per annum. world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. W. John Stonhill, 
Address The Typographical Journal, De Soto Block, Indianapolis, Ind. editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 





at #2-'"9Gts. per Square Inch. 


E have been obliged to mark up the price. We are so overrun with 

orders that we shall only complete what work we now have in 
hand at 12 cents. While business is good we must charge 15 cents for 
first-class half-tone plates. 


Boston Engraving wo 
McIndoe Printing Go. 


115 Purchase Street, 
Correspondence Solicited. Boston, Mass. 








Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. to:'vetr'tisrary. 


We can supply the following bound volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, 
cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making a handsome book of reference. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 






Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, ; ; . . $1.25 | Volume XII, October, 1893, to March, 1894, : : ‘ : $2.25 
By & 1887, ** ” 1888, . r - . 3.75 | * XIII, April, 1894, ** September, 1894, ‘ A A ‘ 2.25 
oe, ee 6d 1889, ** " 1890, : 3 P 3.00 * XIV, October, 1894, ** March, 1895, ° ° “ ‘ 2.25 
VIII, Sh 1890, “ s 1891, ; ; : : 3.00 “= XV, April, 1895, ‘“* September, 1895, ‘ a ; s 25 
™ be = 1892, ** March, 1893, - ‘ : 2.25 * XVI, October 1895, ** March, 1896, F i : i 2.25 

*S XI, April, 1893, ** September, 1893, : : Q ‘ 2.25 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XVI contain but six numbers, making an easily handled volume. Many 
single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
sols Potner Uitte, ob Oak Bee. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





Magna The complete set of 148 de- 


signs submitted in the recent 


B | Cover and Gh udvertisement competition o 
eta 
rad Ci) Poster Designs. B on d emiaines oon cuated in 


book form. This is a valu- 
able work for the compositor, 
the apprentice, the adver- 
tiser or the writer of advertisements, as it gives 
many suggestions as to proper display. A 160-page 
book, 9 x 12 inches in size. Sent to any address on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 
197 Potter Bldg., 38 Park Row, INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 197 Potter Building, 214 Monroe Street, 


NEW YORK, 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. | 3s Park Row, New York. CHICAGO. 


In order to meet the large demand for the work of this artist, THE INLAND PRINTER 
Company has prepared sets of twelve of his Cover and Poster Designs gotten up in Ads. 
two styles, one on fine enameled book paper, for $1.00, and a limited edition of 100 on 
handmade, deckle-edged paper, each signed and numbered by Mr. Bradley, for $3.00. 
These designs are full size, each on a separate sheet, and both sets are inclosed in 
appropriate and artistic wrappers, tied with ribbon. If you desire to secure either of 
these, it will be necessary to place orders at once. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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The IN2ANB PRINTER BaSINESS BIRECTORY. 





SE a 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


Bagley, Frank B., P. O. Box 91, Philadelphia. 
Advertising matter written, illustrated and 
displayed at reasonable rates. Prompt work. 

Goodwin, H. L., Phillips, Me. Apt advertising 
matter written at nominal prices. 

Marston, Geo. W., Portsmouth, N.H. Editorial 
circular and advertisement writer. Six half- 
columns, $2.00. 

Thorp & Holbrook, 111 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Brainy ads. and booklets written, illustrated 
and printed; ads, set up—effective displays. 

Wady, Clifton S., 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 
I write illustrated advertising. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

Woolfolk, Chas. A., 446 W. Main street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Writes ads. that will make your 
business grow. 

Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. 
lets and folders that pay. 


Ads., book- 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits —complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co., 155 and 157 W. Jack- 
son street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Typefounders. 


Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American Ty Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

i, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Goss Printing Press,Co., 335-351 Rebeccast., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Loree Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 





a, AND PROCESS 
GRAVERS’ WAX. 


American ho & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half- hong wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

sonagens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 

hicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

Binner Engraving Co., zinc etchings, haif-tones, 
wood engravings, color work, 195-207 South 
Canal street, Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce Co., Dayton, Ohio. Engravers by 
all methods, and electrotypers. Fine mechan- 
ical engravings our specialty. Prices low. 

Rainbow, A. W.; Company, 358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Fine wood cuts a specialty. 

Rogers, Murphy & Co., high-class wood and proc- 
ess engravers, 318 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘* Folder.” 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. Round. 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; anff, manager. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, ‘Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, NY. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. “Owl” brand fine blacks and colors. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadel — Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, ancisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; "99 Harrison street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 

ork. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons, 29 Rose street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen <a Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Roosen Ink Mpa ico * and 68 John st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 34 and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 
Thalmann Priatiog Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 

cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 

The Ut Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., jeveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 21 Quincy street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 

White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


hee Bestsvies and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 





Julius Peinemann & Co. 


199-201 €. Van Buren Sf. 
Chicago. 


A 2 


Telepbone, 
Main 4719. 


Printers’ 


Danufacturers of---- 


Brass Rules, 


Doetal Furniture, 


Rew 
Specimen Book 
now ready. 


feads and Slugs, 
Chases, €1c. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 
Chicago "or Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 
Kastner & Williams Paper Co., writing, ledger 
and bond papers, Holyoke, Mass. 
Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 
Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 


PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Maurice ee preven Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N.-W., Washington, D. C., unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, a 4 and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


New York Steel & Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 

Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS. 


Darrow, P. C., Ptg. Co., 401 Pontiac bidg., Chi- 
cago. Superior color work and designing. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders’ Co., “everything for 
the printer.” 
Bronson, H., new and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 21 Quincy street, Chicago. 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 
Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 


Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P. O. box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 

Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 

Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“* Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 

ew York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Hart & Zugelder, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 

. Y. Padding glue. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best “‘ Patent’ and “‘ Old Style”’ composition. 

Stahibrodt, Edw. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
all kinds. Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 349 and 351 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, typefounders and dealers in 

rinters’ supplies. Brass rules a specialty. 
verything on ‘‘standard line.” 

Dominion Ty penting Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. — to the gov- 
ernment of Canada. Exclusive agent for the 
American Typefounders’ Company. A full 
line of printers’ supplies from the best manu- 
facturers. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 

Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217 and 219 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 

Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 

Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 

Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 


TYPE METALS. 


Nassau Smelting & Refining Works. B. Low- 
enstein & Bro., props., mfrs. of standard lino- 
type, electrotype, stereotype and type metals, 
540-546 West Sixteenth st., New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

cae & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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orien Che Color Printer 


By J. F. EARHART. 





AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 


expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 
the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 


dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of Zhe Color Printer 
will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 
fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 
art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 
in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 


these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
197 POTTER BUILDING, PARK ROW AND BEEKMAN S&T. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





ILLIAM BLADES’ GREAT WORK should have a pur- 


chaser in every present-day printer and book-lover. 


I he Pentateuch With the return to the styles of the earlier printers, the atten- 


o Printing. 
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bibliophile, was the editor of the work. 
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Great Reduction... 
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Raspes, By special arrangement with the publish- 
eed ers, THE INLAND PRINTER is enabled to offer 





ws on receipt of $2.50, by 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row. 


this valuable work to its readers at a re- 
markable reduction. ORIGINAL PRICE—Crown 
Quarto, cloth, gilt top, $4.50. Mailed, postpaid, 


tion of the printing craft is directed more and more to the 
history of printing. ‘“ THE PENTATEUCH” needs careful and 
appreciative reading. Of it the Boston Transcript has said: 
—__—— +;~— “This unique volume deals with the history and evolution of 
h of the scriptures deals with various stages and conditions of the human race. 
The book is beautifully printed with reproductions of ancient types, vignettes, head and tail pieces.” 


The work contains no less than fifty-nine 
illustrations. The laws and observances in 
making a book are contained in the chapter 
entitled “Leviticus,” and in all the departments 
the quaint scriptural analogy is carried out. 

The late Talbot B. Reed, the renowned 


FSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSHSHSHSSSSSHIGIGA TSSSHSHSHSHSSAAAGGSYe 


So, 


‘*Book-lovers can hardly fail to appreciate this simple, 
clear, attractive and unconventional sketch of the art of 
printing.”’— 7he Speaker, London. 


“The illustrations have the attractions not only of ap- 
propriateness and good execution, but also of rarity. It 
should be added that the work has been edited by Mr. 
Talbot B. Reed, who, besides putting its author’s manuscript 
into shape, has prefixed to it an interesting biographical 
sketch of the bibliographer.’’— 7he Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


~ 
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““The book is full of curious and interesting details.”— 
The Daily News, london. 


“It is a sign of an increasing interest of the West in 
bibliography. ‘The Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with 
simplicity and profusely illustrated with portraits, speci- 
mens of early typography, and the pictures of the printer’s 
materials and processes, is an admirable volume for those 
entering upon the practice of ‘the art preservative of all 
arts.’”’— The Literary World, Boston. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER VEST POGKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


A Full and Concise Explanation of all the Technical Points in the 
Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and bis Patrons. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 
gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 
trophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof— Proof- 
reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type Standard — Number of words in a 
Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 
Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 
Used in Fine Bookbinding— Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes—Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient Vest Pocket Size. Neatly Bound in Leather, 
Round Corners. 86 pages. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 





Temporary Binders for The Inland Printer. 


We can now supply binders 
for THE INLAND PRINTER in- 
tended to hold the magazine from 
month to month as the num- 
bers are received. These 
covers are substantially made 
of cloth, under the 
patents of the Na- 
tional Binder Com- 
pany, of Boston, 
with steel strips to 
hold six numbers, , 
the front cover be- 
ing neatly stamped : ; 
with the name of the magazine. Just the thing for preserving your num- 
bers until ready for binding at the end of the volume. Price, postpaid 
to any address in the United States or Canada, $1.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Or, Potter Bidg., 38 Park Row, New York. 
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The tables range from 
3 to 25 cents, 
covering all weights 
and prices of paper 
per 1,000 sheets. 


& 


DIVIDE 
any of these prices by 
the number you cut 
out of a sheet and you 
get the cost per 1,000 
of the size you cut. 


MULTIPLY 
any number of sheets 
by these prices and 
you get the exact cost 
by cutting off the 
last three figures to the 
right, 
the thousandths of 
a cent. 
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Paper Stock Estimating Simplified 












































PRICES 1,000 WHOLE SHEETS PAPER. 
7 
Cents to ‘@ Cents per Pound. 
480 Sheets to the Ream. Deduct 4 per ceat. for 500 Sheets to Ream. 
| z ‘, 5 
Yusn| 3 | 3% | 3% | 8% [ 3% | 3% | 8% | 3% 
Sais ae han Bevis 
0 $.63| ¢.65| $.68| g.71| $.73| $.76/ 8.79) $8.82 
69] .73] .75] .78| 80) .883| .86 

2 75] .79] .88] .85| 88) 91] 98) .97 
3 81 85 88 92 +95 -99 | 1.02] 1.05 
87 91 95| .99} 1.02] 1.06) 1.10] 1.13 
r 98] 1.01] 1.05] 1.10) 8.14] 1.17] 1.21 
1 1.05} 1.09] 1.13] 1.17 1.25 | 1.30 
1.06] 1.10] 1.18] 1.20] 1.26! 1.30] 2.34] 1.39 
1.13] 2.18} 2.92] 1.27] 2.81] 1.96) DeAby 1.46 
1.19] 1.24] 1.29] 1.34] 1.96) 1.43) 1.49] 1.58 
1.25] 1.31] 1.36] 1.41] 1.46) 1.51] 1.56] 1.62 
1.31] 1.37] 1.43] 1.48!) 1.53] 1.59] 1.06] 1.70 
1.38] 1.43] 1.48] 2.55) 1.60] 1.66] 1.71] 1.78 
1.44] 1.60] 1.56] 1.62] 1.68] 2.74] 1.80] 1.86 
1.56] 1.63] 1.69] 1.75] 1.81] 1.887 1.94 
1.56] 1.63] 1.69] 1.76] 1.82] 1.89] 1.95] 2.02 
26 | 1.63] 1.69] 1.76] 1.82! 1.89] 1.96] 2.03] 2.10 
27 1.69] 1.76) 1.83] 1.89] 1.97] 2.04) 2.11] 2.18 
3.75] 1.824 1.89] 1.99] 2.04] 2.11] 2.18] 2.26 
f: 1.81] 1.8%] 1.96] 2.04} 2.11] 2.19) 2.27] 2.34 
i! 1.87] 1.93 | 2.03] 9.11] 2.19} 2.27] 2.34) 2.42 
2.08} 2.17] 2.25] 2.33] 2.42] 2.50/ 2.58 
2.12] 2.21] 2.30} 2.39] 2.48] 2.57] 2.66) 2.75 
2.25] 2.34] 2.44] 2.53] 2.68] 2.72] 2.81 | 2.91 
2.37] 2.47] 2.57] 2.67] 2.77] 2.87] 2.97] 3.07 
4 2.50| 2.60] 2.71} 2.81] 2.03] 3.02] 3.12] 3.23 
2.62] 2.73 | 2.84] 2.95] 3.06] 3.17] 3.28] 3.39 
4 2.75 | 2.86] 2.98] 3.09] 3.21) 3.82) 3.44) 3.55 
4 2.87| 2.99] 3.11] 3.23] 8.35] 3.47] 3.59) 3.71 
3.00] 3.12] 3.25) 3.37 8.50] 3.62) 3.75| 3.87 
3.12} 3.25] 8.38] 3:53] 3.65] 3.78) 3.91] 4.04 
3.25 | 3.38] 3.52] 3.65] 3.79] 3.92] 4.06/ 4.20 
3.37 | 3.52] 3.66] 3.78] 3.94] 4.09] 4.20) 4.36 
3.50| 3.65] 3.79] 3.98] 4.08) 4.23] 4.37) 4.52 
3.62| 3.78] 3.93] 4.08] 4.23! 4.38] 4.53) 4.68 
3 3.75 | 3.91] 4.06] 4.22] 4.37] 4.53] 4.67) 4.84 
3.87! 4.04] 4.20] 4.36] 4.52] 4.68] 4.86] 5.00 
4.00! 4.17] 4.33] 4.50] 4.67] 4.83| 5.00] 5.17 
4.12} 4.30] 4.47] 4.64] 4.81] 4.98] 5.16] 5.33 
4.25} 4.43] 4.60) 4.78) 4.96] 5.13] 5.31) 5.49 
¢ 4.37] 4.56] 4.74] 4.92] 5.10] 5.29] 5.47] 5.65 
4.50] 4.69] 4.87] 5.06] 5.25| 5.44] 5.62) 5.81 
4.62} 4.82] 5.0f] 5.20] 5.40] 5.59) 5.73) 5.97 
4.75 | 4.95| 5.15} 5.34) 5.54] 5.74] 6.94) 6.13 
4.87: 5.08] 5.28] 5.48| 5.69} 5.89] 6.09) 6.30 
5.00] 5.21| 5.42] 5.62] 5.83] 6.04] 6.25) 6.46 
5.12| 6.34] 5.55| 5.77] 5.98] 6.10] 6.41] 6.62 
5.26} 5.47] 5.69] 5.91| 6.12] 6.34] 6.56] 6.78 
5.37} &.60| 5.82] 6.05| 6.27| 6.49] 6.7%| 6.96 
5.50] 5.73 | 5.96] 6.19] 6.42] 6.65] 6.87] 7.10 
r¢ 5.62} 5.86] 6.09! 6.33] 6.56] 6.80] 7.08) 7.27 
5.75 | 5.99] 6.23| 6.47] 6.71] 6.95] 7.19] 7.43 
5.87| 6.12] 6.36] 6.61| 6.85| 7.10] 7.34] 7.59 
ae 6.00} 6.25| 6.50! 6.75| 7.00} 7.25] 7.50| 7.75 
6.12} 6.38] 6.63| 6.89| 7.15) 7.40] 7. 7.91 
10 6.25 | 6.51 6.77 | 7.03| 7.29| 7.55| 7.8%| 8.07 
1 7.81! 8.14] 8.46] 8.79) 9.11 | 9.46] 9.72) 10.09 
1 | 8.12 | 8.44] 8.80] 9.14) 9.48 | 9.82 | 10.19 | 10.49 
1 8.75] 9.11] 9.48| 9.84] 10.21 | 10.57 | 10.93 | 11.30 
1 | 9:37 | 9.76 | 10.15 | 10.55 | 10.94 | 11.33 | 11.72 | 12.11 











THE MOST USEFUL BOOK FOR USERS OF PAPER 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately without 
having to find out the quantity of paper required. 

It gives the cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight 
and price per pound. 

The prices divided by one thousand and expressed as frac- 
tions, give the cost of a single sheet. Divided by ten they give 
the price of 100 sheets, and they can be manipulated in many 
other ways, such as halves, quarters and eighths of a thousand. 

It will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid 
dealers in selling goods, saving time and figures to both. 

It is figured on a basis of 480 sheets to the ream, and as the 
difference between 480 and 500 sheets is only 4 per cent, it does 
not matter whether paper is figured on a 480 or 500 sheet basis in 
making an estimate for small quantities, the difference is so 
trifling. 

It is printed in good plain type, on ledger paper, substan- 
tially bound in flexible leather, indexed on the side for ready 
reference, with memorandum pages on the left of each price page 
for the making of special prices of goods that you use exclusively, 
so that it will be a complete price list of paper for all purposes. 

The work has occupied much time and required the expendi- 
ture of great labor in correctly calculating these prices. They 
are figured in cents and thousandths of a cent, and vary one- 
eighth of a cent a pound on every weight, ranging from 63 cents 
to $80.85 per one thousand sheets, making a total of 11,040 
prices, which will always remain the same, no matter what the 
market changes may be. No printer, stationer, bookbinder, 
lithographer, paper dealer or other persons buying, selling, or 
using paper should be without one. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of $5.00, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


38 Park Row, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., GHIGAGO. 








and its actual cost in all details shown. 


a a 
bs} Mr. F. B. Berry, manager Cleveland Type 
Foundry, says: ‘* We have just sold the last 
of the books sent us, and would suggest that 
+ 


By FP. W. BALTES. 


SLELELSEHSELEESSEE SEES HESEES 
Every Proprietor Should Have One. 


you send us more. We honestly believe that 


you have a book which every proprietor would 
buy, if only it could be called to his attention.” 
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This book presents a system of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors and losses. 
Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the office without being charged, 
The forms of Job Book, Job Ticket, Time Ticket, combined Journal 


and Cash Book, and Job Ledger, have been perfected by practical experience, and are 


Simple, Comprehensive and Practical. 


The tables published show how completely the system works, and furnish statistics of inestimable value to 


any employing printer. 


They show that printing, like other manufacturing pursuits, may be reduced to a 


science, and the actual cost of production ascertained. A number of pages are devoted to notes and pointers on 
printing, giving many useful hints of service to both employer and employe. Specimens of printing are shown, 
with prices on each in quantities. The principal items of everyday commercial printing are shown in the price 
list. By this system any printer of moderate experience should be able to quote uniform and fair prices on all 
kinds of work. Its use 


Saves Time, Avoids Error, Insures Accuracy. 


The book contains 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, printed on 28 by 42 100-1b. S. & S. C. book paper, bound in full 
cloth, and will be sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1.50. The contents are covered by copyright, but free use 
of all forms is given cheerfully to purchasers, with a view of encouraging their use and benefiting the craft. 


For Sale by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
38 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
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— CALIFORNIA Q 
MIDWINTER INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION - 


Are now making 
a very superior line of 








WHITE AND BLUE, 
LAID AND WOVE, 






In the following Sizes and Weights: 
ate AB ae AB AB 17 x 22— 20, 22, 24 and 28 Ib. 
19 x 24— 24 and 28 Ib. 
For Correspondence, 
Insurance Polictes, 
Legal Blanks and general 


Mercantile Purposes, 


MILLS AT 
DALTON, MASS. THESE PAPERS ARE UNEQUALED. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Designs. 
PHENOMENAL e 
Here. SUCCESS * «x We have designers 
has been our reward dui hi éneue 
ope BA pesto Commencement Seatons and the best Facilities 
A, 2a for getting up x * x 
use we have to tl tri 
‘Have You secures orders chen bane rete (pe cially Designed 
From the gchoole in and good taste, besides ponsessing artistic ee 
safle! beauty, which insured sheie preserva- Invitations, Programs, 
your vicinity ? joe , 
Printers and Stationers. ete., on ghort notice, 
Our line is finer than ever, and as we 
sg eedion 20 tak tases @ omen CORRESPONDENCE 
z the orders in _ vicinity. SOLICITED. XxX xX 
You cannot Fail to pecure aged oniggamianann 
; J. W. Butler fe fe 
an order With our Paper Company, _ 
designe. 212-218 Monroe St. Engraving and Embogeing 
for the trade only. 
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FF SHE Printer’s Stock-in-Trade is Printing. If this be so, why do 
Ud AeO\ many printers buy Legal Blanks already printed? You can buy 
\ ) the Ruled Blanks, set up the matter and print them, thereby sav- 
i ing one profit. Then, too, the form and wording of the printed 
Legal Blanks which you buy in another county, and ofttimes in another 
state, is not always that used in your locality, hence your customer, before 
using them, is obliged to make correction by hand, which is a very unsafe 
thing to do in legal documents. We carry the ruled Legal Blanks in the two 
standard sizes and in two qualities of stock, put up 500 sheets in a box. 


COMMONWEALTH, 8! x7 at $ .90 net per Box. 
7 84xi4at 31.75 * “ 


x 


UNIVERSAL, - - - 3s x a at Pr ee 
bi % x 34 at eam 
Samples J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 


242, 214, 216, 238 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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THE 


“FINAL DECREE” 


(Issued by a multitude of users every day in the year) 


IS THAT 


‘ 
i Che Duplex Press ° 
' 
; 


is the ONLY successful flat-bed newspaper 
perfecting press in the world. 





IN USE EVERYWHERE. 
PERFECT TITLE GUARANTEED. 








BUILT AND SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Duplex Printing Press Go. 


. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Of Interest to You 


and now ready, the Campbell 


“Multipress” 


prints and folds from fat forms of type a four, six 
or eight page paper at the rate of 4,500 to 5,000 


complete papers per hour. 


Built under patents 291,521 and 376,053 (does 
not expire until January 3, 1905), recently sustained 
by the U.S. courts in the following decisions: 

December 11, 1894 
July... 2, 1895 


October . 26, 1895 


and final decree December 14, 1895 
as covering Duplex Presses. 


We have the Sole Legal Right to build Presses of this nature. 


RI RICK 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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RECS SSeS SESSESSESSIA SII IIS FIFIFISFSFFT 


The Printer Laureate 
and his Identification! 


As Diogenes wandered forth, lantern in hand, in 
search of the ideal man, so have we undertaken to 
search out: and expose to public view the man who 
most ably represents the true type of American 


Printer. 


America is noted for the strong, energetic, brainy 
man of affairs, and in no industry is he to be found in 


greater numbers than in that of Printing. 


In this task we ask the hearty support of all 
those who love the art for art's sake, and who are 
desirous, before the close of the present century, of 
seeing the American Printer typified in the person of 
one who shall be a worthy, successor to our first 


Printer Laureate— Benjamin Franklin! 


To lend an interest to the search, and as a mark 
of sincere respect, we shall place in the hands of the 
committee a “Century” Pony, 
with instructions to present it 
with our compliments to the 


' second Printer Laureate. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Each Employing Printer in the United 
States and Canada is entitled to cast 
one vote for the man whom he 
believes to be the Representative 
Printer of America. 








CONDITIONS. 


Send immediately to Zhe /nland Printer, or any other trade journal, 
the name of your choice, giving individual and firm name, and locality 
in which he resides, and it will be forwarded at once to a committee of 
representative men (whose names will be announced later) which will 
conduct the voting, and announce from time to time through the trade 
journals the standing of the various contestants. 

In the issue of the trade journals following the close of the balloting, 
the committee will announce the name of the selected party, together with 
those of others who may have followed close in the voting, and will then 
make public the manner in which the title of Printer Laureate shall be 
awarded, and the presentation of the “Century” Pony take place. 

Register your vote at once, so that the June issues of the trade 
journals may contain the names of representative men of the North, 
East, South and West. 








Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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: If you are an 
ve Economical Man 








: ience with which it can be operated. 
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Man’s Machine ! 
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Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Ve 5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
ve 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





We 








- the “New Model” should 


i not fail to interest you. 
ic It is the only press built which economizes doth 


Ma time and labor, because of its speed and the conven- 





It delivers a well-printed product and the latest 
telegraphic news to your readers in the shortest 
possible time and at the least expense. A Business 
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The Leader of all Bond Papers 


Free from Adulteration 


Made from New Rag Stock Of. 
Perfectly Sized«% Long Fiber : 


| MAGNA CHARTA 
BOND 


A Paper that will Withstand the Ravages of Time 


JRA AN AN RAN As, 
YEG OG OG OG OG OG OS OSGOGOGOODODODOGODG OG ye 


WHITE 


47x22. 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24 Ib. 

on 17x28. 16, 20, 24, 28 Ib. we 
19x24. 16, 18, 20, 24, 28 Ib. 
22x32. 32, 40 Ib. 


BLUE 3 CRUSHED, IN WHITE ONLY 
17x22. 16, 20 Ib. 17x22. 16, 20 Ib. 
17x28. 20, 24 Ib. 17x28. 20, 24 Ib. 
19x24, 20. 24 Ib. 19x24. 20, 24 Ib. 


The Magna Charta Bond Papers 
are all Finished by Plating 24 


Manufactured by 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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FIFTH PRIZE. 


Design submitted by Scott M. Eagon, with Central Type Foundry, St. Louis, Mo., in the Riverside Paper Company’s advertisement 
competition, conducted by the Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





A pamphlet containing the 148 designs, complete, full size, offered in this competition, will be sent by 
The Inland Printer Company, on receipt of 50 cents. 
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Not for the Least Money, 


2 Gsierated Voces (Oh andler & Price i prem on 


PATENTED | OLD 
way 20, va00 , my _ SIME DON P 










+++ OTHERS PENDING, 


e SIZES AX PRICES... 


Eighth Medium, 7x 11 { Re agonal = $150.00 

a o 8x12 a sad - 165.00 
Quarto Medium, 10 x 15 ms nis = 250.00 
Large Quarto, 12x18 ne * = 300.00 
* Half Medium, 14 x 20 wi * = 400.00 
ee = 14% x 22 wi ~ = 450.00 
Steam Fixtures, - ~ - ~ * 15.00 
Chandler & Price Fountain, for either size press, 20.00 
Buckeye Fountain, - - - - = 10.00 


* With each Half Medium are four rollers, thus securing 
superior distribution. 

With each — there are three Chases, one Brayer, two 
sets of Roller Stocks, two Wrenches and one Roller Mold. 


No charge for boxing and shipping. 

All our goods guaranteed in every respect. 

N. B.— None genuine without the name of Chandler & 
Price, Cleveland, Ohio, cast upon the rocker. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON. 
Over 5,000 Sold! Not one returned to 


AN UNEQUALED RECORD. 





Za ae Za Ze FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY. 


Buy the BEST at FIRST and thus SAVE REPAIR BILLS. 


BU CHANDLER & PRICE 
GORDON PRESSES === 


FROM THE 














Type Founders’ 


Amer ican Company (2&",) 


Continent ! 


It buys these Presses by the carloads, 
and keeps all sizes in stock at @@@ 


BOSTON, = = «= 1§0 Congress Street. | CLEVELAND, = = 239 St. Clair Street. | MINNEAPOLIS, - - 24-26 First Street. 
NEW YORK, - Rose and Duane Streets. | CINCINNATI, + = 7-13 Longworth Street. | KANSAS CITY, - - 533 Delaware Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, - 606-614 Sansom Street. | CHICAGO, - = 139-141 Monroe Street. | OMAHA, = = «= 18 Howard Street. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Streets. | MILWAUKEE, = = 89 Huron Street. DENVER, - = = = 1616 Blake Street. 
BUFFALO, - - = 83 Ellicott Street. | ST. LOUIS, > Fourth and Elm Streets. | PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Starke Streets. 
PITTSBURG, - = = 323 Third Avenue. | SAN FRANCISCO, - 405 Sansome Street. 





THE BEST OF EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. 
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1880 1896 


Our New Office and Warerooms: 
82-84 Fulton Street, cor. Gold Street, 
NBW YORK. 


destetepespeae [~ shes ooo oes 


T OUR NEW E EXTEND 
Tce a cordial in- 
with a floor space 
of 15,000 square 


i a wea 
feet, we now have uit it i ny UL to pay us a visit, 
gl which we are sure 





vitation to all our 
friends and patrons 





perfect facilities for 
the display of our will be of interest 


and value to them. 





new and improved 











MAGHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Printers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Stereotypers, Bookbinders ana Boxmakers. 





F. WESEL, President and Manager. 





E. STEPHANY, Treasurer. G. E. SCHEFFLER, Secretary 
F. WESEL MFG. GO. 
. FACTORY: OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
78-80 Cranberry St., cor. Henry Street, f 82-84 Fulton Street, cor. Gold Street, 


BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. 
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wArT |. {Keith Paper Company 


A MERIGA. TURNER'S FALLS, MASS. 


Bis 


HE MODERN Hic 
| ee 



















FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 











KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the perenne by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


t rN AN 
R AVELSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 
Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 


NEW SPAPI RSs * hie Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. ‘These papers are also 
| [ | I I ) HE ADS FIC. fe put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 





BRANGH OFFIGES: NewYorK. CHICAGO & CINCINNATI. 


z x j 
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a)F YOU ARE DISSATISFIED in 
Mm) any way with your Blank Books, 
have them made of the celebrated 


Scotch Linen Ledger, 
and you will adopt this brand per- 
manenly BRE MR EU 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 
%”  & #$%§& HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Send for Samples 
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OWER $c 
FROM GAS OR @ Used 
GASOLINE. © Everywhere! 


Thé Otto Gas Endiné 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ ¢ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. Oss ¢ 
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Beste Pease feshe 

NO BOILER, ‘, 

NO STEAM, 

assay Prompt Action 

a is oftentimes one’s salvation. 
NO GAUGES, ‘ : 

NO ENGINEER, If business is dull, why not order some new faces 
NO DANGER. of type and a new press and see if it does not have 


Peete feecve a good effect. You would not patronize a tailor 
who showed you the same patterns in cloth each 


Over 45,000 in Use! season, and possibly your customers think the same 
SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. about printing. Write at once and see what we can 


do for you. That at least will cost you but a postal 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, cates 
(omennaiinties The Manhattan Type Foundry, 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 245 Lake Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 54 Frankfort Street, New York. 


UIO § use the “Acme” 
Self-Clamping Cutter? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 














' F.L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 


315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “‘ACME’’ CUTTER. 17 Astor Place, New York. 
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Hali- Jones 


(COPPER) 


Cents 
per Square Inch. 


Be up-to-date... 
You will be, if you use cuts engraved by the 
New Geleto-Carbon Process. 


We arewy 


For we have the best operators, latest makes 
of cameras, use only the best copper, made 
by New York Steel and Copper Co. Lenses 
by Dallmeyer & Ross Anastigmat,.%te Levy 
Screens. t finishing is done by a complete 
equipment of the latest Royle’s machinery. 
Send photo or drawing and get a sample plate. 


ZINC LINE-WOOD AND WAX ENGRAVERS. 


- 
Electric City Engraving Co. 


POST OFFICE BOX 311. 


~~ 37-39 Court Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Relian Ce ned Cutter 


Clearly Outranks all Others of its Class 


(no matter what other manufacturers claim). 


In Strength, Accuracy and Thoroughness of Construction 
it has no equal. 
It is simpler, has no adjustments and fewer parts than 
any other lever cutter made, and consequently is less liable 
to wear and to get out of order. 





- OVER... 


Reliance Cutters now 
in use and not ONE 
COMPLAINT nor call 


for REPAIRS, either on account 
of weakness, defective material 
or workmanship. 


All parts strictly 
Interchangeable. 
THREE SIZES MADE. 

23%, 25% and 28% inches. 


Every machine fully guaranteed to be as represented. 
Accept no other before making comparison. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


195, 197, 199 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





Don't Misjudge Us! 


We have got a good 
press, and we want 
everybody to know it, 
and you can’t blame 
us if we try to make 
you think so. We say 
we have the fastest 
job press; so we 
have. Now don’t 
think because you 
are running 1,500 
or 2,000 impres- 
sions that this is enough. When the PROUTY 
will do 2,000 to 3,500 an hour you cannot afford 
to be without one. 


GEORGE W. PROUTY CO. 





Send for 

Catalogue. Manufacturers of PERFECTED PROUTY Presses, 
Wood Printing Presses, and Steel Type from 4 to 

For sale by 20 line pica. ‘ 

Dealers 100-102 High Street, 


generally. Cor. Congress St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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HIGH-GRADE WORK. 








PROMPTNESS. 


. SON S, _ 


PHOT TO~ 
ENGRAVING 


>< 


a ALF-TONE <= 
ZINC ETCHING 
~ \ COLOR WoRK 
© MAD «> WOOD 
ENGRAVING 
: sonia 





oie a 





& 
CMCC O- 


REASONABLE RATES. 





NEW- CHAMPION: PRESS 


PR 














ie ie ‘HUOM Lsaa 











PRICE LIST. 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 Chase 8x12 i in.; with throw-off, $120 
rr tcl D abiaer 2 Oe 3 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 


85 9x13 * 140 
“ 9x13 “o “oe 750 te 100 “oe TOXI5 oe “ “oe 175 
° ao” ln 0” Dilla 135 yon i = 225 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free 


Easiest running ; aie tn jigtindiind 2 the wae of any other job press, 
every one warranted; for fineas well as “for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 














Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 


E. MENUEL & SONS, E. MENUEL & SONS, | 
PRIZE MEDAL, 


HONORABLE MENTION. 
LONDON, 1862. OR LONDON, 1870. 
HONORABLE | MENTION, 


PRIZE MEDAL, 
SYDENHAM, 1865. PARIS, 1878. | 











.Missoutt... 


Brass Cype Foundry 
Company 


No. 1611 South Jefferson Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ee 
of Every Description, for .++. 
...» BOOKBINDERS, 
..+» EMBOSSERS, 
. HAT TIP PRINTERS 


lyp and WOOD PRINTERS, 
a MADE OF OUR CELEGRATED 


EXTRA QUALITY OF HARD BRASS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
E. MENUEL & SONS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Manufacturers of 


«+. SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


NOT IN THE TYPE TRUST. 
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Photo-Sngravers’ a — ) 
Rachinery... ~s" : 


WE OFFER A LINE OF MACHINES DESIGNED AND 
BUILT IN THE MOST CAREFUL MANNER. 


IF YOU WANT A FIRST-CLASS PLANT 


OF MACHINERY, SEND TO US; WE CAN SUPPLY IT. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 


LONDON AGENT, PATERSON, N. J., 


P. LAWRENCE, 
63 FARRINGDON Roa~op, E. C. U. S.A. RGVEL. TABLE POR BRILL. 


a % Lowest Market Prices 
The Da er YI ' | Is on News Papers, Book Papers, Writing 
Papers, and all kinds of Paper and En- 
velopes for mill shipment. 


Go mM D a n y ‘ WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

Dp a e r and Authorized Agents for 

Leading Manufacturers. 
Gareful Attention 
devoted to Mill Orders for Special | 


Sizes or Qualities. | 1535-1536 Marquette Building, 
GHIGAGO. 


u ..Gorrespondence Solicited. 

















aI < On 





Long Distance Telephone: 
Main Express 84, 
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COMPLETE GUIDE FOR PROCESS WORKERS. 


Photo-IRechanical Processes 
Anderson s and Guide to Color Work. 


By MACFARLANE ANDERSON. 


Color chart, giving dyes, inks and 
plates. Full-tone, half-tone, elliptical 
stop, etc., etc. Working details for 
half-tone, zinc etching, photo-lithog- 
raphy, photogravure, collotype, color work, electrotyping, 
stereotyping. Finely printed and handsomely bound. Send 
for sample copy of Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin and for 
prospectus of ‘‘School of Practical Process Engraving.’’ 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


5 Three-color print, with three flat prints. 





FLEXIBLE SIDBE-GAUGE PIN. 


“When you have a 
sheet to print ~. 
that requires 
both grippers, 
/ this is the Gauge Pin om use. Place it 
anywhere and the gripper will not 
hurt it. It is adjustable, same as our 
4 other steel gauge pins. They will not 
"last forever, but earn their price, so 
you had better take the dozen. By the dozen, 60 cents. 
EDW. L. MEGILL, Inventor and Manufacturer, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


See The Inland Printer for other styles, or send for circular of 
everything in this line. 


THE EMMERICH 











Bronzing and s # 
meer Machine 


UARANTEED 
output of 2000 
Sheets or more per 
hour. Capacity of 
large sizes limited 












only by speed of oo 
the printing press "1000 
——— IN USE! 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
191 and 193 Worth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Machines for Photographic Mounts and Cards. 
Embossing Machines, etc. 











=> 
lin 








Millet’s “Les Angelus” is painted in oil colors; so is your 
front fence. But there’s a great difference. The difference 
in painters and their method of Handling. Binner Plates 
are creations by the artist, reproductions by the expert 
photographer and etcher, and Handled by the experienced 
engraver. The best results can n only | be obtained by em- 
ploying the best methods and the proper Handling of same. 
You don’t expect a 15-cent Half-tone to give the same 
result as a 20-cent Half-tone....there’s a difference.% 3% #2 
Try Binner Methods and Style of Handling. 


BINNER ENGRAVING CO. 
195-207 S. CANAL ST., CHICAGO. 


“MODERNIZED ADVERTISING" sent only on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 
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BLANK BOOK AND 


PAPER TRADE 





Ottice of Fhe Fairfield Paper Company, 
Fairfield, Glass. 
Gentlemen: 


We are making and placing on the market a first-class 


‘‘Linen Ledger and Record Paper.” 


These papers will be designated by a watermark in each sheet, 
facsimile of said watermark herewith shown: 


FAIRFIELD IPAPER a FAIRFIELD 
O5 


LINEN LEDGER | MASSU.S.A. 


Our facilities for producing first-class Ledger Papers are not 
excelled. Our spring water is of remarkable purity. We ask a 
comparison with any brands made, and your testing will prove 
our skill and satisfy your judgment. 


Our second-grade Ledger is watermarked: 


WoORONOCO LINEN LEDGER 1895 


It has a strong fiber and a desirable writing surface. 


The above brands of Paper are on sale at the principal Paper Warehouses in the 


cities of the United States and Canada. 





THE LOUIS SNIDER PAPER CO., 221 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Selling Agents: JOHN F. SARLE, 58 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO., 207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 








Y 


rinfors 


NS aa You use 
a DLATED- (OATED: Oe ae 
bf/ PAPERS very laraely- 
— TCL ES ¢- tr ‘oubled i in Finding & 


BLACK PNK thatwilt work smoothly - 


= + ‘Over thoroughly and yet 
NOT Pi CK thee face off these delicately 
facee\papers~[$ |T NOT 50 2 


Well, we can fix you out, if you ave $0 froubledand 


You veed Py no fancy pricefor tl IeINK. 
inte fo us: -ThisSheeta Sample - 


tie MULT AND wy XG 
yn BOR( (Oo - ll 


eS Sop Ay NEW YORK: 
eo) (HICAGO: 


Printed With Scribner Black, 461-68. 

























Unequaled in 








Quality 
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Merits 
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OSSESSING the largest 

















and most complete Print- 
ing Ink Works in America, 
THE AULT & WIBORG COM- 
PANY give the most careful 
attention to the requirements 
of the trade, and their su- 
perb equipment enables them 
to best fill the wants of Ink 
consumers in every depart- 
ment of the graphic arts. 4 


M 
gi 


SS ERRRRRRRRRRRAREREEEEERERRRR AL 


sh oo co ce fo fe fe fe bo bo ae eo coco ce fe te be be co clea ce oe he he te te be be 





BACB BEBEBOBOE 


Letterpress, 
Steelplate, Copperplate 
and Litbograpbers’ 


+ Fnks + 


Dry Colors, Varnishes, 
Oils and Dryers, 


IN EVERY GRADE AND FOR 
EVERY VARIETY OF WORK 

















THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 


CINCINNATI - NEW YORK - CHICAGO 








Printed With Scribner Black, 461-68. 
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The Frinter who is a Boxmaker.... 


Whose presses will cut, score and print Folding Paper ‘Boxes, Pay Envelopes, Seed 

‘Bags, Odd Shaped Labels and Irregular Forms of any description, with all the speed, 

. precision and excellence of a boxmaker’s special machine, HAS THE ADVANTAGE. 
He has added a feeder to his business without increasing general expense. 


So much for the argument. Now— 


qa PRINT, CUT AND SCORE 
IN ONE OPERATION— 


Do it automatically and from the roll; print in one color or two, and do splendid work besides. 


Press can be used either for printing or cutting and scoring alone. 
It will pay you to find out what the possibilities in this field are. 


The Kidder Press Manufacturing Co. 
26-34 Norfolk Ave., Roxbury District, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





tne accowraninc cot Mosel Rotary Web 
ssessssssessss Serfecting Press 
si ordinary newspaper work 


satisfactory results at a speed of 


8,000 to 10,000 per hour are 


guaranteed. 





ess 





= BN combination with this work, this press is 
fy adapted for doing, at a speed of 4,000 to 
Bee) G3) 5,000 per hour, by the use of an offset web, a 
ree grade of half-tone cut work excelled by no 
“cow other press, and also for printing from one to 
five colors on one side, and one color on the 
reverse side. 
Catalogue and specimens of work sent on application. 








She Kidder Press Hlanufacturing Co. 


26-34 Norfolk Avenue, s ae Roxbury District, BOSTON, MASS. 


2-2 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1830. 








Paper Catter Knives 


No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, Honest Prices, Written Warrant. Try. 


LORING COES & CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Empire Cype-Setting Machine Co. 


203 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Empire sets ordinary type. Requires no machinist, metal or 
gas. Simple in construction, moderate in price. Rapid and accurate in 
operation. Admits use of italics, small caps, and black letter sideheads. 








Thorough 
Inspection 
Invited. 





AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTOR. COMPOSING MACHINE. 


western Agents: A.D. Farmer & Son Cype Founding Co. 


CAN BE SEEN IN PRACTICAL OPERATION AT OUR SALESROOMS, 111 & 113 QUINCY ST., CHICAGO. 


PA PER- CUTTING MACHINES. 



































Length of Price for ls Price for Cut Rapid 
SPECIALTY SINCE Cut. Hand poner, Steam Feit | Self clamp. | Indicator. Gongs. 
.1855.... ej 
| Cm. | Inch.| Mk. 8 | Mk.) @ | Mk.| @ | Mk. k, | $ | Mk. 1 S 
a 
Dachinery AB | 50 | 19% | 425 | 101.20 sate | 550 | 131.00} 150 | 35.70 | 100 » |aw| » 80 | 19.10 
ABa| 55 | 21% | 485 | 115.50 | 610 145.50/ 160 | 38.10 | 105 | 25.00 | 80 | 19.10 
AC 60 | 23 575 | 136.90 | 700 | 166.90| 175 | 41.70 | 110 | 26.20| 85 | 20.25 
for the whole ACa | 65 | 25% | 650 | 154.75 | 775. 184.75| 185 | 44.00 | 115 | 27.40| 85 | 20.25 
AD | 71 740 | 176.20 | 865 206.20) 200 | 47.60 | 120 | 28.60} 90 | 21.45 
ADa| 76 | 30 825 | 196.45 | 950 226.50} 220 | 52.40 | 125 | 29.80) 90 | 21.45 
er AE | 83 | 32% | 950 | 226.20 | 1075 | 256.20] 240 | 57.15 | 125 | 29.80] 95 | 22.55 
AEa | 91 | 353 | 1050 | 250.00 | 1175 280.00} 250 | 59.50 | 130 | 31.00} 95 | 22.55 
AF | 95 | 37% | 1150 | 273.80 | 1 303.80 | 200 | 61.90 | 135 | 32.20| 100 | 23.80 
AFa | 100 | 39% | 1250 | 297.60 | 1375 | 327.60| 280 | 66.65 | 140 | 33.35| 100 | 23.80 
Industr AG | 108 | 42” | 1400 | 333.35 | 1525 363.35] 315 | 75.00 | 145 | 34.50| 105 | 25.00 
oe AGa, 113 | 44% | 1500 | 357.15 | 1625 387.15| 325 | 77.50 | 150 | 35.70| 105 | 25.00 
AH “| 120 | 47% | 1606 | 381.00 | 1725 | 411.00] 340 | 81.00 | 155 | 37.00| 110 | 26.20 
AHa | 140 1950 | 464.20 | 2075 | 494.20) 365 | 86.90 | 160 | 38.10/ 115 | 27.40 
7 AI | 160 | 60 | 2275 | 541.65 | 2400 | 571.65} 390 | 92.90 | 160 | 38.10| 120 | 28.60 
Seven hundred hands employed. AJ Be CE Sed aces 4700 1,119. 20 | 500 | 119.00 | 200 | 47. ae aus 
































Yearly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers. 
Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 
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Che Bennett “Labor-Savers” 'y)-— 


—~ oe 


wmwmmm — Catch Pennies 


errr pHs 2 SEERA TERRES = 3 Press and PoPr>-W> 


-..WE MAKE... 


104 STYLES AND GOMBINATIONS OF FOLDING | COMposing Rooms. 


MAGHINES. 
ROLL WRAPPING MAGHINES. 



































FLAT WRAPPING MAGHINES. 
LABEL MAILERS. SHEET JOGGERS. Extract from a Letter received from The Bulletin, 
POWER SAW BENGHES Van Wert, Ohio, February 15, 1896. 
JOBROOM BENGHES AND ROLL-TOP =| wig shects~in the Scott and Graham campaign of 1882, but T have never 
TOOL GASES. | seen a catalogue in which so many common-sense, practical, labor-saving tools 
FOREMAN’S DESK AND SPEGIMEN GABINET. || town vy you. thank you forthe pleasure of loking at them 
STOGK AND FORM TRUGKS. | Yours respectfully, } 
STEREOTYPERS’ IRON-LINED TRUGKS. | i ane 
ELEGTRO GABINETS. DIE GABINETS. 
END-WOOD GUTTER STIGKS AND | 
PRINTERS? NOVELTIES, | ressecwus, The Rockford Folder Co. 














ices siilalslueiinnaiabasamiiptiartcaatanas || MACHINISTS AND JOINERS 
REREEEEERERRROESERERERERESER veeeseets oe = gs er 9 ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Arabol BOTTOM PRICES. 
Manufacturing T] 
Company, SS Old Style 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PREPARED GUMS, G oO rd on 


GLUES, 




















SIZES AND FINISHES, p 
ee resses 
rr eee ee SOLD ON A RATIONAL BASIS. 
SPHINX PAD GEMENT (hich doce not cet sticky of re seoee5 
to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. 
We have put the knife in deep. 





Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 Reviscies atin eas 


be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. " ss " 
’ 8 & 8x12, - - $99.00 | Steam Fixtures, - $ 9.00 

For use on folding and mailing machines. Read c ae bad 
MAGHINE GUM ina ry oceania on inetdae thaen tame. 10x15, - - 150.00 | Wolverine Fountain, 8.00 
Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 14 x 20, 240.00 | Jupp Fountain, - 16.00 


The best solidified 
AGM E ELASTIG COM POSITIO composition on the At above prices delivered anywhere east of the Mississippi River. 


market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform 
thickness. 


’ The ideal paste for the pressroom. ae ea 
PRESSMAN S FRIEND Keeps soft! in the pail and contains We don’t confuse you with a big list and haggle over a few 


no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. per cent difference in the discount, but get at once to the core. 


ARABOL MUGILAGE, aA eee 
ing at the mouth of the le. 


FLEXIBLE GLUE wich *more'eiastic than ordinary giues. WILLIAM C. JUPP, 


We are in no Trust, Combine 
DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. or Agreement... DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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ENGLISH. 


The Thorne Type-setting and Dis- 
tributing Machine is the pioneer of 
its class. Simple, reliable, and most 
effectively economical, it is in con- 

| stant use all over the United States, 

| Canada, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, India, Australia, 
etc. The only machine capable of 
simultaneously setting and distribut- 
ing type, it has been adapted to and 
is successfully employed in setting 
type for English, German, French, 
Finnish, and Hebrew publications. 

| The various samples in this adver- 
tisement were set on The Thorne. 


FINNISH. 


The Thorne latoma- ja purfausfone | 


on enjimmdinen laatuaan. Ge on yffin- 
fertainen, luotettawa ja erittdin edulli- 
nen ja on nyfyddn alituifesja fiytinnds- 
ja faiffialla Yhdyswalloisja, Canadas- 
ja, SGuur-Britanniasja, Ransfasja, Saf- 
ja8ja, Sweitfisja, Yntiasja ja AWustraa- 
lia8ja y. m. Tama on ainva fone, jofa 
latoo ja purfaa jamalla fertaa. Ge on 
jowitettu ja fitd faytetdain nyfydin me- 
neStyfjella fatomijesja englannin, jaf- 
jan, ran8fan, juomen ja hebrean fielijis- 
jad firjapainoi8ja. Nama monellaijet 
ndytteet ta8ja ifmoituffesja owat ladotut 





NEW YORK—34 om sisi ni THORNE TYPE SETTI 





FRENCH. 


La machine Thorne pour composer 
et distribuer les caractéres d’imprim- 
erie est le pionnier de l’espéce. Elle 
est simple, stire et d’une extréme 
économie; on l’emploie partout en 
France, aux Etats-Unis, au Canada, 
en Allemagne, en Suisse, aux Indes, 
en Australie, en Angleterre, etc., etc. 
C’est la seule seastiine capable de 
composer et distribuer simultané- 
ment les caractéres d’imprimerie en 
frangais, en anglais, en allemand, en 
finnois et dans ’hébreu. Les divers 
échantillons de cette annonce ont 
été composés par la machine Thorne. 





NG MAGHINE GO. 


GERMAN. 


Die , Thorne“ Seb- und Wblegema- 
fdjine ijt die Pioniermafdine ihrer 
Klafje. Yhrer Cinfachheit, Zuverlaf- 
figfeit und Oefonomie halber ijt fie jet 
eingefiihrt und in jtindigem Gebraud) 
in den Ver. Staaten, Canada, GroRbrit- 
annien, Deutfdhland, Franfreich, der 
Schweiz, Fndien, Auftralien u.f.w. Sie 
ijt die eingige Mafcine, mit der man 
gleichzeitig jesen und ablegen fann, 
und ijt bereits erfolgreic) zum Seven 
ven deutfdhen, englijchen, franzififchen, 
finnifcden und hebriifden Bublifa- 
tionen adaptirt. Diefes ift eine Probe 
des Saves der , Thorne“WMajfdine. 


HEBREW. 


"ND IORN TWN POY PINAY NT 

JRDINN LYOSS PID YODYD NT PN PY 
DIY) DY ,WONIKPY FIN IDPS IPH 
yoy) pONI PR ps ay) woxy" 
“DINID -TWNIIY ;NININP PIN DYDD 
“VN DDS IY /TDRSwONT 79 
“IR WT OR TSS NN I 
“AN INS PAN OYYT OND PRD Iya 
}VOIPIIN PX DY .OMY Iyadsp? wyT av 
jyopr ay pa ay pyy Hw rN 
SPS ,WO' Tw SI WD Daw 
YYIOIVD NT we Ne wD 
“YP DIPOMMOAYUIN Wes PR TaRIWw 
FINA SPIN FP INYI wvyrya pyo 


GHIGAGO—139 Monroe St. 








x resto ! @ AND THE CHANGE IS MADE FROM 

















One Sheet to 7-8 Inch 


ON OUR 


“New 





¥ 


Perfection’ 


Ko. 


WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


The J. lL. Morrison Co. 


60 DUANE STREET, Corner Elm, 


NEW YORK. 





“PyND 
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Modern 
Weapons in 
War 


Business. 


We offer much in them. 
ry 


MAY WE SEND YOU 
DETAILS? 











Are no more vital to Success 
than the latest equipment to 
fight Competition and bring 


We claim much for our machines. 













MAKES. 
THIRTY 
CUTS 
" 





MINUTE. 














Applies pressure instantly, doing 
away with the old, laborious 
method of blocking. 








Che Sevbold 
Dachine Co. 


Makers of MACHINERY 

for 
Bookbinders, Printers, 
Lithographers, 
Paper-Box Makers, 
Paper Mills, etc. 











Balanced Platen Standing ica | 





COMBINED ATOM 


ATIC : 
THE PILE CANNOT SLIP. 


HAND ‘CLAMP 









THE PONY AUTOMATIC 


Its many 
novelties at 


minimum cost 


will interest 


you. 












NA ) 


* GONVEN- 


32-inch Hand or Power. 















THE SEYBOLD 
CORNER CUTTER. 








_ 
WITH 
EVERY 






IENGE. 


Cuts from one sheet to five 
inches of paper—and more, it 
clamps as hard as it cuts 











THE SEYBOLD KNIFE GRINDER. 











Insures economy in knives, accuracy of bevel and per- 
manence of temper. 



















NEW YORK CITY: 
44 CENTRE STREET. 


DAYTON, OHIO: 
53-55 LOUIE STREET. 







CHICAGO, ILL.: 
371-373 DEARBORN STREET. 
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No belts, No dirt, 

No gears, No noise, 
More efficient than 
shafting or belting, 





SAN FRANCISCO, 523 Mission St. 





Blectric Motors 
directly connected to 


Printing Presses. 


| Attached to any press, 
| Easy to regulate, 

| Practically noiseless, 
| Not at all in the way. 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
150 Nassau St. 665 Bourse Bldg. 


BOSTON, 64 Federal St. 





PACE COO IOC COON 


I 
HB Gr": are Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 
But when you set through experimenting, 
come back, as everybody does, to the old reliable 


goods of GEO. Dyather’s Sons, 29 Rose 
$t., Dew York. 



















ST. LOUIS, 
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PESEHEEOE EEE EE ERESESS SEEDS, 
a ee 


artistic effects in Antique Printing are easily 
1 obtained by correct use of the beautiful Old Style 
4 Romans, Italics, Cexts, Borders, Ornaments and 
Initials, made by A. D. Farmer & Son Cype Founding 
Company, 111 and 113 Quincy Street, Chicago. © @ @ 
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Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 


207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


«Paper. 


Brown’s 
Hand =-Made Only complete stock and only line 
| made in United States. 


Papers. 


Greatest variety of sizes and weights carried 
anywhere. 


Edge 
Papers. 


Flat Writings, Gardboards, Book, Gover, Print, 
Manila and other Papers. 


Dekel 


Have you got our Cat- 


alogue for 1896? It shows our designs for 


Society Address Cards. 


Special feature — 


SiIKIOME BSrons 


Mailed to the Trade only. 


Order Catalogues and Cards from 
J.W. BUTLER PAPER CO., CuiIcaco, 
for Northwestern States. 


JOHN CARTER & CO., Boston, 
for New England States. 


BUTLER & KELLEY, New York, 
for New York City and vicinity. 


Other points directly from us: 


MILTON H. SMITH, Rochester, N.Y. 








BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
PAPER MAKERS, 
CHICAGO. 


Have You Seen our New Line of 


DEFENDER 
GOVBRS 


AND Antique Laid Book ? 


A Dovelty for Art Printers. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


emember during the ‘‘Old Style Era,’”’ we 
9 are headquarters for Deckle- 


edge Book and Cover Papers, as well as 


- Papers 


Parker’s ‘‘Treasury,’’ ‘‘Commercial’’ and ‘‘Capital’’ 
BLOTTING. 


Cover, Book, 
Document Manila, 
Rope Manila 


illinois Paper Go. 


181 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 








. r — Linens, 
pay cle Fiat 
. Ruled Stock, 


238-24) fo ams ST Wedding Stock, 


etc., etc. 


pil De 
HEADQUARTERS FOR..:-- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 
All of the abov: _—_ manufactur coats oe mills. Capacity, 30 tons daily. 
complete Headings, with qi i 


own 
Sample Book of o1 and Ruled 


of Flats 
application. ‘Small as oa ‘s large orders solicited. 


sent on 








LEATHERETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut - flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A. W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 


45 HIGH ST. BOSTON. 
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you can have the best one in the market, best for city or country use, viz: The 


edb dh ECONOMIC, 


G O a O thou foolish man. That is to say, don’t pay from $15 to $40 for a proof press when 















| { J Complete with 
H | a a. OE a AB Weight Mold, 
Weight Mold. <<) i A __uagtny for-only .. +. > 
wl #10 
SESSEEEEESESSEE SESS Ls he anya eee 
SS 


ON QUOIN CO IMP'D ECONOMIC | CHIC tha SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
eae = See _ a = 


And if you have no proof 
press at all, we say again 
and buy one, for you can’t afford to go on damaging your type with a planer 
% m& when $10 will put you in possession of a machine so good that many a job of 

very good newspaper printing is being today done right along on it. 


You can buy this press through any wide- 
awake, first-class dealer, or from us. UNION QUOIN CO., 358 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 














A few facts without varnish are more convincing than a page 
full of enthusiastic misrepresentation. 


Che... 


Brown & Carver 


PAPER 
GUTTING 
= — MAGHING 


QUES SQUAKE, CLEAN, FAST. 


We refer to a continally -  Qswpego DJachine Works, 
J) soe OSWEGO, D. Y. 


for confirmation. 





—_ en 


STS TTT TTT TITSS 





FOR ‘ 

PUBLIC & HIGH SCHOOLS, 
LAW, MEDICAL, BUSINESS, 
TRAINING SCHOOLS &COLLEGES 


fL d Py { ALL LITHOGRAPHED, 
YWftlA / LITHOGRAPHED & PRINTED 
AND 
LITHOGRAPHED WITH BLANK SPACES 


FOR PRINTING. 


iilleceamins Goes LiITHOGRAPHING Co. DESCRIPTIVE PRICEY 


INALLITS BRANCHES 160-174 ADAMS ST. TO THE 
FOR THE TRADE. CHICAGO. TRADE. 
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SE Talkitover | VOOD TYPE 


4 


Talk it over 


with men who know some- 


find there is more in our 
4W” statement that our 





| Folding Machine 


is the only one really new and improved on 
the market than may at first appear. Then 
write to us for particulars. 


J. H. STONEMETZ & CO. 
25 PARK Row, NEW YORK. 


SELELEEELEEEEESEELEESESEEDS 


thing about it, and you will ° 


FFFSSSSFFFFFS SSS SS SSF FF SFFFFFFFFFFFISS 


t Cases, Stands, Cabinets, Galleys, Reglet, Furniture, 
. Dry Racks, Imposing Tables, Letter Boards, 

: Proof Presses, Steel Bearers, etc. 
* 


Patent Steel Furniture. 


We have but One Standard—THE BEST! 
: MORGANS -WILGOX GO. 








4) NN 


ger JA\\\\\e 





Class K.—Perfecting Two-Roller Book Press. 





“ycott Printing 


Presses 


“dt not superior to all otbers, 
are certainly inferior to none.” 





Our Illustrated 
Catalogue, giving 
full description 
of these and all 
Our presses sent 
on request. 








Class LT.—Perfecting Four-Roller Book Press. 


The Best Press for. 
Book Printing, 
Railroad Printing, 
Newspaper Printing, 

; ALL KINDS of 

1 PRINTING... 








Walter Scott & Co. 


Plaintield, W. 5. 


Times Building, Hew Work. 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Security Building, St. Louis. 





Class HN.—Four-Roller Press for fine cut work. 








WEEP 


B) 





FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 





cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 
A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 
engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 


Sah Q° CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 


ick’s Seventh Mailer. 






AES outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 


stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 


machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans, Three a second have been stamped. 


best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. 


PRICE, $20.26, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 
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Popular Faces. 


MIDDLETOWN, 8. Y. 


With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y. 
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Whitlock 


Presses 
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Contain every facility and feature 
that the new commercially artistic 
order of printing demands in a per- 
fect up-to-date press. 
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Every patented device is unique, 
and stands for profit to the printer. 
Write for proof. 


The Whitlock Machine 6o. 


NEW YORK...132 Times Blds., 31 Park Row. 
BOSTON...Mason Blds., cor. Milk and Kilby Streets. 
ST. LOUIS...8073 Pine Street. 














or 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 15! 


FRANKLIN 


HALF- 
TONES 


ARE KNOWN 
tHE WORLD OVER! 


HAVE AN ESTABLISHED 
REPUTATION EVERYWHERE 
FOR 














se VEKFECT ¢ PAINTING * QUALITIES + 


YOU WANT OUR PLATES— 


THEY MAKE PRESSWORK 
EASY. * # # # # $ 


FURTHER SAMPLES AND LOWEST 
ESTIMATES PROMPTLY 
FURNISHED. . 


FRANKLIN 


ENGRAVING and ELECTROTYPING 


GOMPANY 


3441-351 Dearborn St., Ghicago. 
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B b k Printing Press oie eee ne wee 

‘ NEW LONDON, CONN. 
aDCOC Manufacturing Co, = 
Cc, A. COLLORD, 


oy saeco Optimus and D ispatch 


ROBT. SMITH & 
CO.,, STATE PRIN- 
TERS, MICHIGAN, 


SAY: 
LANSING, Jan. 1896. 


GENTLEMEN:—In January, 1893, we 
put in a No, 6 Optimus, and in the follow 
ing October, a No. 3. Pony. These were 
shiney followed by aNo. 7, making 
three in all of this pattern which we have 
had in operation an average of ten hours 
daily, each working day. since the time 
indicated. We find them very convenient 
to get about in every way strong and 
durable in construction; while the de- 
livery is far ahead of any other press we 
have yet seen, The breakage on these 
presses has been so slight that it is hardly 
worth mentioning. r only regret, 
then, is that we have not a larger number 
of them in our establishment. In conclu- 
sion we can say in all sincerity that we 
consider the Optimus the best all round 
press of which we have any knowledge. 
And we have seen nearly all the presses 
on the market. We are glad, therefore, of 
an ity to thus give the Optimus 
our unqualified endorsement and approval 














Dispatch 
Drum Cylinder Press. 


Arapid Drum Cylinder Press 
for newspaper and plain job 
work, Speed 2500 to 3000 
per hour, 


REFERENCES: 


Tribune, South Bend, Indi- 
ana; Courier, Ottumwa, - Iowa: 
Herald, Dubuque. Iowa; Dis- 
patch, Moline, Illinois; Com- 
mercial, Danville, Illinois; J, H. 
Hodder, Aurora, Illinois; Cour- 
ier, La Fayette, Indiana, and 
many others, 





Bar nhar t Br OS. 65 Spindler General Western Agents for... . 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, Babcock Optimus Two Revolution 
CHICAGO, ILL. Dispatch Drum Cylinder Press 


¥ Standard « « - 


Fo liancetta Type Foundry Co, St. Paul, Mina. Sai cit dee Regular and Country 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. 


al Game tan ms a cen Catalogues. And other presses of this Company. 


Above display type is Barnhart Bros. & Spindler’s XIV Century. 
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“4 
) AN OLD ESTABLISHED 
BUSINESS UNDER. . 
A NEW TITLE... . . 
UNDER THE SAME .. . 
MANAGEMENT AS WHEN 
FOUNDED IN 1880... . 
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The same 
goods 
produced 


which have given the old 
firm its reputation for 
making the best 

Printers’ Rollers of any 
manufactory in the 
United States..... 








"3 


NEW YORK CITY: 








d G2A & 326 PEARL STREET. 


a 

















Sole Agent in the United States 
for the sale of the 


Meier 
Angle-Roller 
Brake. 


¥ 


Send for a Circular. 
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Printers’ Kollers, 
Koller Composition, 


Tablet Glue, 
Electric Annihilator. 
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BUY HAMILTON’S WOOD GOODS 
HAMILTON’S WOOD TYPE 


FROM THE 





Type Founders’ 


American onan c=) 


cuamanie ! 


It buys these Goods in carloads and carries full stocks at 





BOSTON, = = 150 Congress St. MILWAUKEE, = 89 Huron St. 
NEW YORK, = Rose and Duane Sts. ST. LOUIS, - Fourth and Elm Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom St. MINNEAPOLIS, - 24-26 First St. 
BALTIMORE, Water and Frederick Sts. KANSAS CITY, = ' 533 Delaware St. 
BUFFALO, = = 83 Ellicott St. OMAHA, = = 1118 Howard St. 
PITTSBURG, = 323 Third Ave. DENVER, = = 1616 Blake St. 
CLEVELAND, - 239 St. Clair St. PORTLAND, ORE., 2d and Starke Sts. 
CINCINNATI, 7-13 Longworth St. SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome St. 
CHICAGO, 139 and 141 Monroe St. 








THE BEST OF EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER. 








«HOWARD IRON WORKS. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
pan 


| , WITH.... 
a Diamond Sie 

val FINGER GAUGE. 
A Most Rapid and Best Cutter made! 


Seven Sizes, 82 to 62 Inches. 


ee Te 















y=", PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ A 
©) MACHINERY. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. ’ 





Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


TYPEFOUNDERS, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


183, 185 & 187 Monroe St. _—_ CHICAGO. : : 
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MA ‘ 
The Good THIings &:yet 2% 
@2aaeeee aa 


Some of the Good Things FOR PRI NTE RS. — 


ar ties Greatest improvement in case makin 
g that has been 
New wD ep arture Cases. made in modern times. tue They are very catching— 


worse than smallpox. If you don’t want to buy new cases better not look at them..%.2.% 


, The only attempt de t bine the lock- 
Caslon Sel f = Lock l ng Sal. ley , with vailies rege weap Soran nal chaos et 4 


It saves time, side-sticks and money. 


7 For economical printers —those who pay high rents — where space 
Steel Run Cabinets. is valuable. Twenty-five to fifty per cent of space saved. Does this 


mean anything to you? If so, investigate. 


The Hamilton Mis. Go. 


Jwo Rivers, Wis. 


Wood Type 


&* PRINTEKS’ FURNITURE 


(OF SUPERIOR QUALITY). 











BRASS-BOUND PRESS BOARDS IN CASE. 


SION’T accept cheap goods when the best is to 
) be had at same price. ttt Our goods have a 
world-wide reputation. They are sold over 


>\gOOKBINDERS will find our brass- 
4, bound press boards and cutting 





America, Mexico, England and Australia. .«.2All first- 
class houses in these countries carry them in stock. .#.% 
Ask your dealer for Hamilton goods. Insist on getting 
them. Accept no other..%.0% 


desired, and will cheerfully furnish estimates. 
Cutting blocks banded with iron and fas- 
tened with bolts a specialty. Write to us and 
tell us what you are looking for. x2t22% 


blocks a superior article. We can ° 
make any style board that may be : S25 others in the United States, Canada, South 
\ 





24 Point | 


DEVINNE. | 
BRASS LABEL HOLDERS. 
Every case, whether in a cabinet or stand, should be labeled 


lished brass holders. w% The cards can be 


with one of these 
printed and eet place and changed at will. They present | 
a neat appearance, preserve’ order and save time, Meee Re END- WOOD CUTTING BLOCK. 


Write us about them. 
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A Good Thing s 


Generally needs some one to 


. . Push it Along 


But there is one good thing that needs no 
pushing. Ever since Printers and Publishers 
found out the wearing qualities of Superior 


COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


Which 1s unsurpassed for its durability and 
finish, they usually want no other. We can 
furnish anything under the sun in the line of 
Printers’ Machinery and Material, and are 
constantly getting out new and original faces 
of type, designed by the best artists in the 
country, sample here shown being our XIV 
Century. Write for complete specimens. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BRANCHES: GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA, NEB. 
4 MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS, MO, 






aga” The Best 
” Ammu- 
“nition 








TO FIGHT COMPETITION — 


The Wetter. 


If you have a few you can hold your ground against an 
army of rivals who haven’t the courage to invest a little money 
in numbering machines. 

The Wetter enables you to buck against the biggest ‘‘gun”’ 
in the printing trade. But what’s the use of talking to you? 
You’ve made up your mind to have it, and you’ll get it some 
day; but wouldn’t it be well for your business to get it 
before another job is lost through not having it? 

Catalogue for the asking. 


Jos. WETTER & Co. 


20-22 MORTON STREET. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








S TYPEWRITER 1 rc 


If you want to find out about a machine 
T™im-@ that is thoroughly up-to-date, send for our 
descriptive booklet. Sent free on request. 








PRICE $75.00 





SNILIYM SIGISIA 





THE-NEW-FRANKLIN 


Is compact, durable, and easy to operate, 

and the writing is always in sight. This 

is one of its strongest points, and we do q"“™ Hu 
not see how a machine can be of much 

use which does not possess it. 


Tower, Dawson « Go. 


Broadway and Duane Street. -++eNEW YORK. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


E.C. FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


28 Reade Street, - NEW YORK. 
345 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO. 
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; Half-tone by 
SANDERS ENGRAVING COMPANY 
314 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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SNOWSHOE JACK. 


Photograph by 
O'Keefe & Stockdorff, 
Leadville, Colo. 











ON THE OLD SOD. 


FROM PAINTING BY WILLIAM MAGRATH IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. 








Photo by Pach Bros, 











